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Preface 


This is a study of a political party that has operated under different 
names for more than five decades in Canada. Older than the 
CCF-NDP and Social Credit, the Communist Party of Canada has 
continually differed in more ways than one from all its competitors 
in the political arena. From the beginning, its organizational struc- 
ture, the nature of its links with the outside world, and its attitude 
towards a whole series of international and domestic problems 
created in the minds of its members, sympathizers and detractors 
an aura of uniqueness which pleased Communist spokesmen and 
provided ammunition for their enemies. 

Although this uniqueness appeared much more clearly in some 
areas of Communist activity than in others, it determined the par- 
ty’s place in Canadian life, contributed to its occasional successes 
and more numerous failures, and accounts for the amount of atten- 
tion devoted by government agencies to the cpc. This was true 
even after the Communists had failed to turn the CPc into a mass 
party and were unable to make an appreciable impact on the 
Canadian electorate. Their reputation as radical critics, skilful 
organizers and unscrupulous schemers was so widespread that they 
were seldom allowed to retire into the sort of obscurity that their 
limited numbers and successive defeats might have earned them. 
Liberal and Conservative administrations in Ottawa and the Gov- 
ernment of Quebec found it necessary to keep them under surveil- 
lance, restrict their radius of action, and support those individuals 
and organizations that were prepared to fight the crc and its sub- 
sidiaries. 

The history of the cpc is the story of a smal! number of men and 
women who operated mostly on the fringe rather than in the main- 
stream of Canadian politics. Handicapped by the ethnic origin of 
much of its rank-and-file and by the social background of many of 
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its leaders, as well as by the slogans the latter repeated and the 
allegiance they proudly proclaimed, the Communists advocated 
policies which most of the time the majority of Canadians found 
abhorrent, incomprehensible or at best irrelevant to Canadian 
needs. Who the Communists were, what views they held, and why 
they were not more successful in making converts, are the ques- 
tions I now propose to answer, relying primarily on Communist 
sources, Canadian or otherwise. 
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Chapter 1 


Sources of Canadian Communism 


Like all Communist parties outside the Soviet Union, the Com- 
munist Party of Canada (cpc) was composed of two distinct 
strands: the home-grown socialism of the years before and during 
the First World War, and the Bolshevik victory in Russia in No- 
vember 1917. 

Socialism reached Canada in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Its first supporters were artisans and skilled workers, most 
of whom had been born in the British Isles or the United States. 
Concentrated mainly in Ontario and British Columbia, these 
pioneers and their successors faced difficulties not shared by their 
comrades in the industrially more advanced societies of North- 
West Europe. 

The sheer size of the country presented a major obstacle to any 
attempt to organize workers across the Dominion. The lure of 
cheap land, the proximity of the United States, and the prospect of 
saving enough to start one’s own business appreciably reduced the 
ranks of those who under different circumstances would have been 
inclined to listen to socialist agitators. The existence of a sizable 
French-Canadian community dominated by a Catholic Church 
hostile to the class struggle and to demands for nationalization 
made the task of spreading socialism in Quebec a thankless one. 
On the west coast the presence of oriental labour provided a source 
of controversy that for decades divided all workers, but particu- 
larly the miners. 

Nor did the established order facilitate the task of those who 
challenged the status quo. Electoral laws, municipal regulations, 
the law courts, the police and, in some instances, the militia and 
the navy, were used against those who appeared to threaten law, 
order and private property. 
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More sophisticated but equally effective was the policy the Lib- 
erals and Tories followed most of the time in their dealings with 
those labour leaders who represented a potential force in provin- 
cial and federal politics. Consultation on issues of interest to 
organized labour, a modicum of social legislation, and a willing- 
ness to invite prominent trade unionists to stand as candidates of 
working men on the ticket of the ‘old line” parties, blunted the 
edges of class conflict and hampered the formation of a socialist 
party capable of gaining the loyalty of large segments of the work- 
ing class. A popular press critical of socialist doctrines and slogans, 
a wide range of church organizations catering for the spiritual and 
emotional needs of the poor and millenarian elements of the popu- 
lation, employers who were unwilling to brook any interference 
with the way they ran their enterprises, and intellectuals who were 
not eager to sacrifice their careers in the service of socialism, were 
factors that completed the isolation of the small minority of arti- 
sans and workers that was fighting for social change. 

Under those circumstances, it is understandable that the socialist 
movement should have at first been confined to small workers’ 
associations and trade unions, which published short-lived newspa- 
pers, issued manifestoes, organized demonstrations and often 
quarrelled bitterly among themselves. Later, when successful 
strikes took place, the resulting improvement in working condi- 
tions, coupled with the enthusiasm of the socialist agitators, 
enhanced the popularity of social democracy and paved the way 
for the formation of socialist parties. 


On the eve of the First World War socialists and radicals in Can- 
ada could choose between several left-wing parties. Branches of 
the New York-based Socialist Labor Party (stp) had been estab- 
lished in the early 1890s. After a promising start, most of them had 
disintegrated by the end of the century. The few that survived 
played a minor role in the labour movement in B.C., Montreal 
and Ontario. They could not compete with the Socialist Party of 
Canada (spc), the first major socialist organization in the Domin- 
ion. Founded in 1905, its chief strength lay in British Columbia 
and Alberta, though it had branches as far east as Nova Scotia. 
The Socialist Party of North America was largely confined to 
Toronto. It was led by those who left the spc in 1910. 

All these Marxist parties were appreciably weaker than the 
Social Democratic Party of Canada (sppc), which had over 3,500 
members and 133 locals in 1913.' In several provinces Labour and 
Independent Labour parties completed the galaxy of radical 
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organizations. In Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, there were 
also small groups of anarchists, who denounced socialists and 
employers alike in their struggle for a stateless, classless and money- 
less society. 

The bewildering profusion of radical organizations with impos- 
ing titles and short membership rolls stemmed from the major 
controversies which divided socialists and radicals in Europe and 
the United States. Many Canadian socialists had been drawn into 
these controversies before they had emigrated to Canada. Those 
who had worked in the United States had been influenced by 
Edward Bellamy’s utopian romance Looking Backward, Daniel 
De Leon’s Socialist Labor Party, Eugene Debs’ Socialist Party, 
and the Industrial Workers of the World (Iiww). The emigrants 
from the British Isles included ex-members and sympathizers of 
the non-Marxist Labour and Independent Labour parties, admir- 
ers of Robert. Blatchford, the influential socialist editor of The 
Clarion, and those who had been associated with Marxist organi- 
zations such as the Social Democratic Federation, the British 
Socialist Party and the Socialist Labour Party in Scotland. Recent 
immigrants from eastern Europe reflected the differences of opin- 
ion among socialists in Poland, Russia, the Ukraine and the Slav 
parts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The Finns alone came 
from a society in which the social democratic movement had time 
and again before 1914 demonstrated its ability to win the support 
of over a quarter of the electorate. 

Although all these radical organizations in Europe and the 
United States denounced the capitalist world as corrupt, wasteful 
and hostile to labour, they disagreed publicly about the means to 
destroy such a society and build a new one based on the brother- 
hood of man and the abolition of private property. Some socialists, 
grouped primarily in the B.C. branches of the spc, stressed what 
they considered to be the Marxist interpretation of history. They 
believed that the socialists’ most important duty was to teach the 
working class the principles of scientific socialism and thus prepare 
the workers for the task that awaited them. This emphasis on edu- 
cation was combined with great scepticism of any scheme to 
improve existing society. Their dislike of gradual reforms, which 
they dismissed as palliatives, made the spc unwilling to devote 
much effort to electioneering or to ‘‘bread and butter”’ trade union 
activities. 

The dogmatic attitude of the spc leaders met with increasing 
Opposition in spc locals across the country. The “‘undemocratic 
and arbitrary actions” of the spc executive in Vancouver brought 
matters to a head in 1910.2 Twenty locals in Manitoba and 
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Ontario broke away and formed in 1911 the Social Democratic 
Party of Canada, in which immigrants from tsarist Russia and 
Austria-Hungary provided most of the rank-and-file, while 
Anglo-Saxons dominated the executive. The sppc was less doctri- 
naire than the spc, took a greater interest in elections, emphasized 
the need to fight for reforms within the framework of capitalist 
society, and joined other socialist parties of the world in the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau, a move that the spc had refused to take. 
The Cotton's Weekly, the mouthpiece of the sppc, was for several 
years the most widely read socialist publication in Canada and 
displayed greater awareness of events abroad than the Western 
Clarion of the spc. 

The spc also clashed with the moderate trade union officials of 
the Trades and Labor Congress (TLC), an organization made up of 
Canadian locals of international unions whose main strength lay 
south of the border. Confined almost exclusively to skilled work- 
ers, most of the international unions belonged to the American 
Federation of Labor (AFL). The AFL leaders did not support agita- 
tion by socialists, remained sceptical of any plans to organize 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers, and showed little interest in the 
unemployed. 

Unlike the AFL, the TLC did not oppose independent political 
action. The formation of Labour and Independent Labour parties 
in Ontario and the West, with the encouragement of prominent 
trade unionists, testifies to the organization’s belief that organized 
labour needed a political arm, and that the federal and provincial 
legislatures provided a useful forum for defending the rights of 
working men. Although their electoral performance was on the 
whole disappointing, the very existence of labour parties reflected 
a trend in Canadian politics and contributed to a shift in trade 
union thinking. 

The TLc, however, did not represent the entire unionized labour 
force in Canada. As well as several trade unions independent of 
the TLc, Catholic unions in Quebec, and company unions created 
under the auspices of employers eager to prevent the emergence of 
a genuine trade union movement, the TLC also faced on the eve of 
the First World War a potential competitor in the Industrial 
Workers of the World (iww). Founded by a group of American 
socialists impatient with the conservative approach of the AFL, the 
Iww advocated the formation of a single union for each industry, 
open to all those who worked in that industry regardless of individ- 
ual skills. The Wobblies, as they were popularly known, preferred 
direct action in the form of strikes and violence to political ma- 
noeuvres. They also called for workers’ control of industry, mines 
and transport, once the social revolution had succeeded. 
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Within a short period of time the tww had aroused strong feel- 
ings among both the workers and employers. It won considerable 
support in mining and lumber camps in the western United 
States. Iww agitators, who included several future leaders of the 
Communist Party of the United States (CPUSA), were active in 
Alberta and B.C., where they took part in strikes. In eastern Can- 
ada the ww was less successful, although here too it attracted some 
young workers who were impatient with the slow progress the 
socialists had made under moderate trade union leaders and bud- 
ding socialist politicians. 

Immediately prior to the First World War Canadian socialists 
had grounds for optimism. Since the beginning of the century, the 
stream of socialist and working class activity had increased stead- 
ily; there had been setbacks, some of them tragic, but on the whole 
by 1914 the socialists were more influential and the workers more 
militant than in the days of Sir John A. Macdonald. 

The spc and the sppc had branches in over a hundred localities. 
Special organizations had been set up for socialist women and 
young people. Among Jews, Ukrainians and Finns the socialists 
represented a force that could not be ignored. Socialist slogans and 
arguments had penetrated a segment of organized labour. On the 
Prairies many farmers active in community affairs were sympa- 
thetic to several aspects of the socialist platform. The votes polled 
by socialist and labour candidates in the 1911 federal election and 
in several provincial elections before 1914 reflected the growing 
appeal of the radical ethic. So did the increase in the circulation of 
Canadian socialist publications and the import of socialist and 
anarchist literature from the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom. 

The growing size of the socialist movement in Canada, however, 
could not hide its major weaknesses. The socialists had made little 
impact on French Candians, or in rural Ontario and most of the 
Maritimes. The proportion of organized socialists among 
Anglo-Saxon Canadians was significantly lower than among recent 
immigrants from eastern Europe. Women were as rare as univer- 
sity graduates in any socialist organization. The percentage of 
trade unionists in the Canadian labour force was rising only 
slowly. For ideological enlightenment Canadian socialists had to 
tely on works by their American and European comrades, because 
no Canadian socialist had written a book-length critique of the 
Canadian economy or a blueprint for a socialist society. The most 
the spc could produce were some pamphlets, none of which con- 
tained an original idea or a memorable phrase. 

More noticeable were the divisions among both those who con- 
sidered themselves Marxists, as well as those between Marxist and 
non-Marxist socialists. The result was duplication of effort, bitter 
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recriminations and numerous intrigues as militants jockeyed for 
LH position in the socialist parties and trade unions. The membership 
rt of socialist and labour parties fluctuated and overlapped a great 
deal as radicals searched for a haven and an effective instrument to 
change society. The disappointed and the fainthearted contributed 
to a fairly high rate of dropouts from the socialist movement. 
Those who persevered thundered against the existing order, 
insisted that labour and capitalism had nothing in common, called 
i on the workers to prepare for the inevitable social revolution, and 
{ propounded socialist solutions varying in scope and attractiveness. 
ii The mentality of these Marxists explains their pro-Bolshevik sym- 
{ pathies once the outcome of the Russian Civil War was no longer 
| in doubt. In the victorious Lenin many a Canadian Marxist found 
| a kindred spirit, a leader who often used the same words in the 
same specific sense, who denounced the same institutions, and 
who advocated the same goals as they had done before 1914. 


The outbreak of hostilities in 1914 came as a surprise to Canadian 
socialists, who had paid relatively little attention to the question of 
militarism, imperialism and war. Editorials in the radical press on 
the subject were as rare as the articles or the letters to the editor 
written by the militants. Even less attention was paid to the ques- 
tion of what the Canadian labour movement should do in time of 
war. The Canadian socialists expected that the workers in 
advanced industrial societies would prevent an outbreak of hostili- 
ties by means of their numbers, organization, political awareness 
and role in the modern economy. This reliance on the West and 
Central European proletariat is understandable in the light of the 
numerical weakness of the Canadian socialists and their belief that 
conflicts on other continents would not directly affect North 
America. 

The Great War considerably narrowed the opportunities for 
socialist agitation in Canada. Appeals to patriotism, the pressure 
to volunteer for military service, the call for sacrifices to defeat 
German militarism, went hand in hand with higher prices, war- 
time shortages, restrictions on civil liberties, growing government 
interference in the economic life of the country, and widespread 
profiteering by those who would not allow the war to disturb 
“business as usual.” 

The spc, sppc and the Socialist Party of North America 
belonged to that minority of socialist parties which did not support 
the war effort of their respective governments. Although unwilling 
to align themselves with the established order on this crucial issue, 
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the three Marxist parties in Canada did not organize a systematic 
campaign against Canadian involvement in the struggle against 
Imperial Germany, let alone try to subvert the loyalty of Canadian 
soldiers. Government regulations and the patriotic attitude of 
Anglo-Saxon Canadians in the first two and a half years of the war 
made it too too hazardous to launch an anti-war movement. The 
feeling of isolation most Canadian socialists experienced before 
1917 also owed something to the fact that several prominent mem- 
bers of the spc and sppc withdrew from political activity while 
other sppc leaders supported the Allied cause. 

Those who did not abandon the views they held before 1914 
argued that the Great War was an inevitable product of capitalism. 
They published reports about the stand which this or that socialist 
organization had taken in Europe. Special attention was paid to 
those socialist parties and groups in belligerent countries that were 
hostile to the continuation of the war and unwilling to join coali- 
tion governments. However, such activities were in addition to 
those in which the socialists had engaged before the outbreak of 
hostilities. Much effort went into ensuring the regular publication 
of socialist newspapers. Lectures and socialist Sunday Schools 
were also used as vehicles of socialist education. Here and there a 
candidate was put up in a municipal, provincial or federal election. 
Men who were active in trade unions before 1914 did not abandon 
their work after the beginning of the war. Given the outlook of 
most trade union leaders and of the bulk of the union rank- 
and-file, organized labour concentrated on preserving the standard 
of living of workers in general and of unionists in particular. 
Demands for conscription of wealth and strong opposition to mili- 
tary conscription formed part of the labour platform. The cam- 
paigns of organized labour, fought within the limits of wartime 
legislation, received a considerable impetus from the overthrow of 
tsarism in March 1917. 

Canadian socialists and radicals shared the widespread view that 
tsarist Russia was a symbol of obscurantism, oppression and dis- 
crimination. Solidarity with the victims of tsarism was one of the 
planks of the socialist platform to which all socialists subscribed. 
Refugees from Russia after the unsuccessful revolution of 1905 
had received a warm welcome in socialist circles, and had joined 
tens of thousands of other East Europeans who since the early 
1890s had settled in Montreal, Toronto, northern Ontario and the 
West. Many of them came from the western parts of the Russian 
empire (present-day Finland, Poland, White Russia and eastern 
Ukraine), while others were Jews and Ukrainians from Bukovina, 
Galicia and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia in Austria-Hungary. 
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Canada provided them with a haven and an opportunity to 
engage in the kind of political activity they had been denied in 
eastern Europe. Those who remained faithful to the socialist and 
revolutionary traditions of their youth formed political organiza- 
tions such as the Finnish Social Democratic Party (1911) and the 
Federation of Ukrainian Social Democrats formed in 1911 and 
renamed the Ukrainian Social Democratic Party in 1914.3 These 
two parties were affiliated to the spPc. 

At the same time the East European socialists set up newspapers 
in their native languages and founded benevolent and cultural 
societies. These attracted the attention of a fair number of immi- 
grants. Many a newcomer was prepared to listen to radicals 
because he found life in Canada more complex and difficult than 
expected. The task of radicals was also eased by the fact that the 
traditional forces in the East European communities in Canada 
were appreciably weaker than they had been in a Ukrainian village 
in Galicia or in a ghetto in the tsarist Empire. 

Many of the day-to-day activities of these East European Marx- 
ists followed the pattern of Russian rather than Canadian politics. 
Polemics and bickerings within ethnic groups took up an inordi- 
nate amount of time and energy, with the result that their political 
activities remained unknown not only to Anglo-Saxon and French 
Canadians, but also to those East Europeans who were busy 
assimilating themselves into Canadian society. The lack of tolera- 
tion, the degree of factionalism and the amount of hairsplitting 
among these uprooted East European socialists owed something to 
the youthfulness of many radical leaders and activists. Youth went 
hand in hand with self-assurance as they fought three kinds of 
opponents in their ethnic communities: conservatives, supporters 
of the Liberal Party and those whose particular brand of socialism 
was antipathetic. 

The First World War increased the spirit of alienation among 
many East Europeans in Canada. They felt little inducement to 
fight as Canada’s soldiers and Russia’s allies on a continent from 
which they had escaped. Many of them were still technically citi- 
zens of Austria-Hungary, an enemy of both the British Empire 
and Russia. Those who found jobs in industry were not grateful 
for the privilege of staying out of uniform. Harsh living and work- 
ing conditions, and contact with tiny groups of Anglo-Saxons criti- 
cal of Canadian participation in the war, strengthened the East 
Europeans’ propensity for radicalism. 

The authorities were aware of these sentiments and adopted 
measures which exasperated the radicals. The registration of 
enemy aliens and the internment of several thousand of them, the 
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difficulties that East Europeans experienced in obtaining Canadian 
citizenship, and the abolition of Ukrainian schools in Manitoba, 
provided ammunition for men who felt and argued that the various 
layers of government in Canada were treating them just as the 
Habsburgs and Romanovs had in Europe. Anglo-Saxon support 
of the authorities’ dealings with recent immigrants confirmed radi- 
cal suspicions that Canadian society was hostile and oppressive. 

The downfall of tsarism heightened their interest in events in 
Eastern Europe, and in the possibility of a compromise peace, at 
the very time when the conscription issue was dividing Canadians. 
Lenin’s insistence on the need to end hostilities, his espousal of the 
principle of self-determination, and his identification with the 
demands for the transfer of power to workers’, peasants’ and sol- 
diers’ soviets (councils), after the Bolsheviks had become masters 
of Russia, appealed to many East Europeans. 

The belief that the radicals in Russia had at last achieved a 
breakthrough in a world dominated by exploitation and war, and 
that their fellow-workers and farmers in Russia were laying the 
foundations of a new and far more progressive society than theirs 
in North America, was a tremendous inspiration to the Canadian 
Communist movement. The example of the Soviet Union sus- 
tained many a Canadian Communist at a time when public indif- 
ference, interspersed with hostility and ridicule, made it only too 
obvious how isolated and unpopular Communism was. 

The pro-Communists among the East Europeans engaged in 
several kinds of activity. They collected funds and supplies to bring 
relief to the victims of the famine that engulfed parts of Russia in 
1920-1922. The leaders of the Liberal and Tory parties joined in 
this campaign and called on Canadians to contribute to such 
organizations as the Save the Children Fund. More controversial 
were the various forms of agitation engaged in by pro-Bolshevik 
Canadians. They expressed their non-conformist views through 
their newspapers, resolutions they passed at public meetings, and 
through organizations they set up under the impact of events in 
Russia. Some of these organizations were ephemeral bodies with 
high sounding names, like the Soviet of Deputies of the Russian 
Colony in Winnipeg, whose representatives once called on the 
Chief Constable. Other organizations proved more durable and 
attracted the attention of the police over a longer period of time. 
Among these were the Finnish Organization and the Ukrainian 
Labor Temple Association, (renamed in 1924 The Ukrainian 
Labor-Farmer Temple Association ULFTA). 

At the same time pro-Bolshevik elements among the East Euro- 
pean and English-speaking Canadians attacked any European and 
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American socialists who did not share Lenin’s views. They publi- 
cized Bolshevik statements and proposals, and printed several of 
Lenin’s articles. Much of what they published in their press was 
copied from pro-Communist newspapers and periodicals in Britain 
and the U.S.A. 

Since news from Russia was scarce, biased and contradictory, it 
is not surprising that the readers of these Canadian publications 
shared the general Canadian ignorance of events and trends in 
eastern Europe. None the less, this propaganda worried the author- 
ities. In an effort to reduce radical agitation the federal government 
used wartime legislation in September 1918 to ban several leftwing 
organizations, including the ww and spPc, to close down a dozen 
radical newspapers printed in English and other languages, and to 
put a seal on the property of several ethnic organizations run by 
Bolshevik sympathizers. 

The policy of repression came under heavy criticism, although 
in some instances the ban was lifted before the end of 1918. In 
other cases the radicals carried on as best as they could through 
educational and other associations in which they were active, or 
had formed as a cover for their political activities. These included 
in Ontario the Labor Educational League and the Canadian 
Friends of Soviet Russia, the Labor College in Montreal, and the 
Workers’ Alliance in Winnipeg. These and other organizations 
provided a forum for supporters of civil liberties, sympathizers of 
Lenin’s Russia, and people who were disturbed by Canadian 
troops being sent to Siberia and northern Russia, where the Allies 
continued to fight the Soviet regime after the war with Germany 
had ended. 

Demands for the withdrawal of Canadian troops from Russia 
were accompanied by a strike in Vancouver, in the course of which 
attempts were made to prevent the loading of a ship bound for 
Vladivostok. At the same time radical circles displayed broad sym- 
pathy for the Soviet form of government, which they identified 
with the dictatorship of the proletariat. The western labour confer- 
ence in Calgary (March 1919) reflected this mood when it adopted 
a resolution favouring the “‘system of industrial soviet control by 
the selection of representatives from industries”’ as 


more efficient and of greater political value than the present 
form of government. This convention declares its full accept- 
ance of the principle of ‘Proletarian Dictatorship’ as being 
absolute and efficient for the transformation of capitalist pri- 
vate property to communal wealth.> 
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The most diligent advocates of the Soviet cause were a tiny group 
of skilled workers whose enthusiasm for the Bolsheviks made up 
for their lack of experience in illegal activities, their lack of direct 
contact with the Communists in Russia, and their ignorance of 
what was involved in building a mass Communist movement. The 
pioneers included Tom Bell, a printer, William Moriarty, a 
draughtsman, and Tim Buck (after his return from the States in 
1919). Early in 1921 they were joined by John Macdonald, who 
had been an Independent Labour Party candidate in the Ontario 
provincial election in 1919 and who became the first secretary of 
the cec in June 1921. The backgrounds of these pioneers were all 
very similar. They were younger than the leaders of the socialist 
organizations that had existed in Canada before the Great War. 
They were relative newcomers to Canada, since they had only 
emigrated to the New World just before 1914. On arrival in North 
America, they had moved around a fair amount and had all 
worked at some point in the States. With the exception of Mac- 
donald, none of them were trade union officials. Politically, they 
had been associated with several Canadian socialist organizations, 
without having played a leading role in any of them. 

These pioneers were joined by Maurice Spector, who came from 
the Ukraine and was for a time on the executive of the spPc. 
Several women also took part in the slow process of organizing 
those who saw the Bolsheviks as the wave of the future. The best 
known was Florence Custance, a teacher born in England and the 
wife of a prosperous and understanding accountant. Another agi- 
tator was Rebecca Buhay. She was of East European extraction 
and had been involved in radical politics in New York and Mon- 
treal during the First World War. An opponent of conscription, 
she and her brother Mike spoke from the same platform as Henri 
Bourassa, the French Canadian nationalist leader. 

These Communists of British and Jewish descent were in touch 
with pro-Bolshevik Marxists of East European extraction, includ- 
ing Ukrainians John Boychuk, John Navis and Matthew Popov- 
ic (who combined politics with playwriting and amateur theatri- 
cals). Among the Finns J. W. Ahiqvist was the most prominent. 
Neither he nor the bulk of his supporters were natives of Canada. 

The Popovics and Ahlqvists brought with them hundreds of 
followers, printing presses, flourishing weeklies, and buildings 
owned by pro-Communist organizations. Their colleagues operat- 
Ing among the Anglo-Saxons were not so fortunate in rallying 
Support for a Communist party. They literally had to start from 
scratch. The underground groups they formed were very small, the 
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leaflets they distributed against Allied intervention in Russia 
reached few Canadians, and the “one or two weeklies” at their 
disposal eked out, in the words of a Communist publication, “a 
precarious existence”’ and faced ‘‘an uncertain future.” The Com- 
munist pioneers of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic descent were aware of 
the uneven development of the movement to which they belonged. 
One of their organs, The Workers Guard, spoke the truth when it 
stated, 


Let us confess that we are not in the same class with these 
men [Finns and Ukrainians] when it comes to work — spade 
work — and perseverance. Let us retrieve ourselves and pull 
along the workers.’ 


Despite these difficulties, an attempt was made to form a Com- 
munist party soon after the end of hostilities in Europe. Much of 
the preparatory work was done by East Europeans who had been 
active in the sppc. Information provided by an informer enabled 
the police to raid the meeting at which the Workers’ International 
Revolutionary Party was to be launched in January 1919. Those 
arrested included Custance, who was set free. Others were not so 
fortunate. Mr. and Mrs. A. Ewert, who had been associated with 
the spc during the war, were deported to Germany. 

Police action set back the formation of a Communist Party in 
Canada for more than two years. The absence of a functioning 
Communist centre on Canadian soil drove a number of fledgling 
Communists in eastern Canada into the divided American Com- 
munist movement. Some became members of the illegal Commun- 
ist Party of America, while others formed branches of the under- 
ground United Communist Party of America.’ They defended 
their eagerness to join the American Communists on the ground 
that the forthcoming struggle required unity in Communist ranks 
regardless of where the activists lived in North America. 

By becoming part and parcel of the split-prone American Com- 
munist movement the Canadian Communists learned the rudi- 
ments of Bolshevism from their American comrades and Ameri- 
can Communist publications. Most of the key Bolshevik pro- 
nouncements were printed in the States before being printed in 
Canada. These documents, and American Communist newspapers 
and periodicals, found their way into Canada where they were 
avidly read in radical circles. 

Occasionally, envoys of the two American Communist parties 
would pay brief visits to Canada, bringing news, directives and — 
according to the authorities — small sums of money. They also tried 
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to find Canadians who would join American delegations to the 
Soviet Union. In two instances they succeeded. Joe Knight and 
George Cascaden attended the 1921 conference at which the Bol- 
sheviks and their allies launched the Red International of Labour 
Unions (RILU), better known by its Russian name of Profintern. 
The stories they brought back from Moscow provided ammunition 
for the Communists as well as for their opponents in Canadian 
left-wing circles. Knight, a native of the United Kingdom and a 
fairly prominent member of the spc during the war, defended 
Soviet policies on his return. Cascaden, a journalist born in Wind- 
sor, Ontario, complained of the way the Bolsheviks had manipu- 
lated the proceedings of the conference. 

In their efforts to create a Communist party in Canada, the 
pioneers led by Bell and Spector received little guidance and sup- 
port from Russian Bolsheviks until three emissaries of the Com- 
munist International or Comintern, founded in Moscow in March 
1919, reached North America with instructions and funds in 1921. 
The mission of their visit was to end the factionalism among 
American Communists. 

The question of whether the Canadian Communists were to 
femain part of the American Communist movement, as some 
American Communists had hoped, had to be settled before steps 
could be taken to create a separate Communist party north of the 
border. According to Buck, the proposal to form a separate Cana- 
dian Communist party was discussed in the Canadian branches of 
the two rival American Communist parties in the autumn of 1920. 
By spring, 1921, all those who mattered approved the proposal. 
The Communist International supported the move because it was 
in line with the Comintern organizational principle of one party 
for each country. The American Communist leaders also agreed 
when W. W. Weinstone, acting on behalf of C. E. Ruthenberg, 
the secretary of the Communist Party of America, spoke to Buck 
in New York in the spring of 1921. The Canadian Communists 
supported the proposal at special meetings. A joint committee rep- 
resenting the Canadian branches of the two parties ratified the 
decision. At last the Canadian Communists were in a position to 
make preparations for a conference at which the crc would be 
Officially launched.° 


Such a conference had to take place in secret, because in the 
immediate postwar years the federal government continued to 
apply the wartime legislation against those engaged in illegal activ- 
ities. The Communists fell into this category because of their de- 
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nunciations of the existing order, their call for a social revolution 
and a Workers’ Republic in Canada, and their expressions of soli- 
darity with the Bolsheviks in Russia. 

Government circles shared the fairly widespread fear that strikes 
would lead to disorders which, if unchecked, might degenerate into 
a Communist takeover in Canada. Events in Russia, revolutionary 
outbreaks in Central Europe, and labour unrest in Britain and the 
United States, provided additional ammunition for those who 
argued that vacillation in the face of Communist agitation would 
be fatal. Reports received by the police and armed forces from 
informers operating, or claiming to operate, within fledgling Com- 
munist groups, the evidence of genuine discontent with living and 
working conditions in urban centres, fears about the ability of the 
police and the army to put down riots, and doubts about the relia- 
bility of the army after several cases of insubordination among 
Canadian soldiers in Canada and abroad, made the authorities 
and a large segment of public opinion very jittery. 

Their reaction to growing tensions, which culminated in the 
Winnipeg General Strike in the spring of 1919, can best be under- 
stood in the light of the widely held view that the demands for 
collective bargaining, and the strike itself, were merely the first 
step in a campaign to seize power in Winnipeg and ultimately in 
the country as a whole. The fact that the principal strike leaders 
were not among the pioneers of the Communist movement, but 
merely sympathetic to many of the aspirations of the Soviet 
regime, could be and was explained away by drawing attention to 
the large number of East European strikers who appeared to be 
very pro-Soviet. It was feared that just as Lenin had displaced the 
liberals and moderate socialists who ran Russia immediately after 
the downfall of tsarism, so would these East Europeans eventually 
take over. 

Although the Royal Commission set up to examine the events in 
Winnipeg failed to find evidence to support this thesis, the General 
Strike played a major role in the development of the Canadian 
Communist movement. To strengthen the hands of the authorities, 
the federal government rushed amendments to the Immigration 
Act and the Criminal Code through Parliament. The former 
allowed the deportation of foreign-born citizens, while the latter 
defined “unlawful associations” as 


any association, organization, society or corporation whose 
professed purpose or one of whose purposes is to bring about 
any governmental, industrial or economic change within Can- 
ada by use of force, violence or physical injury to person or 
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property, or by threats of such injury, or which teaches, advo- 
cates, advises or defends the use of force, violence, terrorism 
or physical injury to person or property, or threats of such 
injury, or for any other purpose, or which shall by any means 
prosecute or pursue such purpose or professed purpose, or 
shall so teach, advocate, advise or defend, shall be an unlaw- 
ful association.'° 


The threat of deportation and Article 98 of the Criminal Code 
became handy tools in the struggle against Communists, making 
them vulnerable by both place of birth and revolutionary phraseol- 


Among the government institutions most feared by the Com- 
munists was the Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) and its 
predecessor, the Royal North West Mounted Police. The limited 
size of the RCMP and its varied duties did not prevent it from 
following assiduously the activities of the Communist leaders and 
activists. Like other police forces of the world, the Rcmp had a 
number of informers recruited from among, or infiltrated into 
Communist circles. Some of these secret agents rose quite high in 
the Communist hierarchy. One of them, Leopold, alias J. W. 
Esselwein, attended many Communist conferences and briefings 
and served as a party official in Regina in the 1920s. 

Communist awareness of the interest of the Rcmp in their agita- 
tion, successes and plans, increased the strains under which party 
members worked in the 1920s and after. The need to check the 
antecedents and connections of anyone joining the cpc, or holding 
an important position in the Communist movement, took up valu- 
able time. The fear that what was said, done and planned might 
immediately be reported, that undercover police agents would try 
to weaken or even smash the cpc from within, and that disgrun- 
tled party members and leaders would give away or sell to the 
authorities whatever information they might possess, was not con- 
»  ducive to rational debate among Communists. 

' _ The difficulties experienced by the Communist pioneers in the 
immediate postwar years did not prevent them from deriving some 
consolation and drawing several lessons from the Winnipeg Gen- 
eral Strike. To those who were convinced that Marx and Engels 
had provided a scientific explanation of history, the events in Win- 
nipeg were an additional proof of the relevance of Marxism. 
Something resembling a classic Marxist confrontation of industrial 
labour and the bourgeoisie had, after all, taken place in a major 
Canadian city. 


The outcome of the General Strike also affected the thinking of 
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radical trade unionists. Between 1919 and late 1921 American and 
Canadian Communists were disinclined to work in the interna- 
tional unions, which were dominated by moderates on both sides 
of the border. Instead, the Communists in Canada supported the 
formation of Canadian unions independent of the AFL and TLc. Of 
these new unions the most important and controversial was the 
One Big Union (osu), launched on the eve of the Winnipeg Gen- 
eral Strike in the spring of 1919. 

The oBu’s opposition to craft unions aroused the wrath of mod- 
erate trade union leaders. Its failure to espouse industrial union- 
ism, as that term was understood before 1914, precluded a firm 
alliance between the osu and the remnants of the ww. The domi- 
nant wing of the oBu called on all workers in a city, regardless of 
trade and qualifications, to join a single union, which in turn 
would federate with similar organizations in other cities and areas 
of Canada. This form of organization was considered superior to 
craft unions and more likely to protect the workers’ interests. In 
practice, however, the structure of the oBU proved to be a major 
drawback, and contributed to the swift decline of the osu after its 
meteoric rise in 1919. 

This organizational weakness was not immediately apparent to 
OBU supporters. For more than two years the oBU absorbed the 
energies of a fair number of spc militants eager for action. These 
men, although sympathetic to the Bolsheviks in Russia, preferred 
to work within the oBU rather than in the small, clandestine Com- 
munist groups. It took some time before they became fully aware 
that the oBu was unlikely to regain the influence it had wielded in 
western Canada in 1919. Once they realized that the osu had no 
future, they looked for another outlet for their talents. By the end 
of 1921 Malcolm Bruce, John Kavanagh and Joseph Knight, and 
others like them, had found niches in the Communist movement, 
in which they immediately rose to the top. Like Buck and Mac- 
donald, they were all workers, and few, with the exception of 
Bruce, were native Canadians. 

The absence of a closely knit revolutionary party to lead the 
strikers to success in Winnipeg could also be used as an argument 
for creating such a party. It was generally accepted by the pioneers 
of the Communist movement in Canada that the revolutionary 
party they envisaged would have to subscribe to the Comintern 
formulas based on the experience of the successful Bolsheviks. 
These were enshrined in a key document known as the Twenty- 
One Conditions of Admission to the Communist or Third Interna- 
tional passed by the delegates to the second Comintern Congress 
in Moscow in 1920. 
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The Conditions of Admission provided general guidelines to 
fledgling Communist partics and to those who wanted to create 
such a party where none existed. The conditions contained a num- 
ber of references to the need to oppose socialist leaders, parties, 
programs and methods of political and trade union activity. These 
were to be rejected without fail. In their place the Comintern 
advocated a new type of political organization, far more central- 
ized than most socialist parties before 1914. Lenin and his collabo- 
rators insisted that 


all decisions of the congresses of the Communist International 
as well as the decisions of their executive Committee, are 
binding on all parties belonging to the Communist Interna- 
tional... . All propaganda and agitation must be of a genu- 
inely Communist character and in conformity with the pro- 
gram and decisions of the Communist International. 


Parties belonging to the Comintern “must be based on the prin- 
ciple of democratic centralism’’ for the Communist party 


will be able to fulfil its duty only if its organization is as 
centralized as possible, if iron discipline prevails and if the 
party centre, upheld by the confidence of the party member- 
ship, has strength and authority and is equipped with the 
most comprehensive powers. 


At the same time the Communist parties were told to carry out 
“systematic and persistent Communist activity”’ in mass organiza- 
tions such as trade unions and co-operatives. Cells (also referred to 
as fractions, nuclei, or groups in Communist publications), were 
established in every organization the Communists created or 
joined, were ‘‘completely subordinate to the party as a whole,” 
and represent one of the chief means enabling small groups of 
Party members to play a role far out of all proportion to their 
numerical strength. 

The Twenty-One Conditions created another major controversy 
in left-wing circles in Europe and North America. Some were 
Prepared to accept the Conditions of Admission without any reser- 
vations, while others found it difficult to subscribe to them and 
moved away from the Bolsheviks. In Canada the debate over the 
Conditions of Admission contributed a great deal to the eventual 
demise of the spc, which the Communist pioneers were most eager 
to win over as part of their campaign to rally all the Marxist 
Organizations existing before 1914. Among these the spc held a 
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place of honour: it had a fairly high proportion of Anglo-Saxons 
among its rank-and-file; its members had understood Marxism 
and the class struggle, and cared less about gradual reforms than 
the sppc; last but not least, members of the spc were prominent 
in the osu, a trade union that the Communists wanted to win 
over. 

The text of the Twenty-One Conditions reached Canada via 
pro-Bolshevik publications in Britain and the U.S.A. before being 
published on the front page of the Western Clarion on January 1, 
1921. Readers were told in the same issue that the executive of the 
spc had agreed “‘to place the matter of affiliation” to the Comin- 
tern “before the party membership. . . . It is desired that before the 
matter is decided upon the Party members should discuss the mat- 
ter of affiliation and on such matters as may relate to them... the 
date of the referendum will necessarily depend upon the discussion 
that arises, relevant to that matter.” 

The Winnipeg Local No. 3 of the spc had actually begun to 
discuss the question of affiliation as early as October 1920. 
Although those who favoured joining the Comintern lost by 7 
votes to 17, the matter was not resolved. Many a page of the 
Western Clarion was devoted to this subject, as supporters and 
opponents of affiliation marshalled their arguments in the first half 
of 1921. 

Those who were eager to align the spc with the Bolsheviks 
found a valuable ally in Albert Wells, the editor of the B. C. 
Federationist, published by the B. C. Federation of Labor. In 
February 1921 he began to serialize “Left-wing Communism” —an 
Infantile Disorder, written by Lenin in the summer of 1920. This 
work was a scathing critique of those Communists in western 
Europe whom Lenin considered sectarians. Much of what he had 
to say about them could also be applied to those who were in 
uneasy control of the spc, who looked askance at some of the 
Bolshevik proposals and moves. They showed as little eagerness to 
join the Comintern as they had shown towards affiliating the spc 
to the Second International of socialist parties in the days before 
the First World War. 

The inability of the spc leaders to take a definite stand on affili- 
ation with the Comintern reflected the ambivalent attitude towards 
Bolshevism of many socialists in Europe and the United States in 
1917-1921. Repelled by the methods used by Lenin and Trotsky to 
achieve and stay in power, and sceptical of the possibility of build- 
ing socialism in a backward society like Russia, they were none 
the less prepared to give the Bolsheviks the benefit of the doubt. In 
public they defended Trotsky and Lenin against critics in the 
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West. They also condemned the Western powers for giving aid to 
those elements in the former tsarist Empire who were fighting 
Bolsheviks on the battlefield. 

The views expressed by the leaders of the spc did not go unchal- 
lenged. Some refuted them in lengthy articles in the Western Clar- 
jon. Others tried to convince their locals that affiliation with the 
Comintern was desirable. Some of these Marxists combined mem- 
bership in the spc with belonging to one of the two underground 
Communist parties. They believed that by staying and agitating 
within the spc they would rally the bulk of that party to the Com- 
intern, and thus avoid the disastrous split that tore apart the 
Socialist Party south of the border in 1919. However, another 
group of spcers felt that there was no point in staying in the decay- 
ing organization. The number of its locals was down to 14 early in 
1921, its membership was declining and the circulation of the 
Western Clarion fell from 8,000 in spring 1920 to 4,500 at the 
beginning of 1921.'' Disillusioned, they transferred their loyalties 
to the illegal Communist movement or busied themselves in what 
remained of the oBu. 

The spcers who wrote and spoke on behalf of the Comintern 
included several future leaders of the cpc (Kavanagh and Mor- 
iarty). They emphasized the worldwide significance of the October 
Revolution, drew attention to the struggle in which the Bolsheviks 
were involved, and claimed that Lenin was laying the foundations 
of socialism in Russia. They also criticized the spc for its activities 
before, during and after the First World War. They argued that 
educational work and propaganda in favour of socialism was not 
enough. What Canada needed was “‘a more virile type of work- 
ing-class party.”” Only a “disciplined organization” could ‘‘ever 
expect to obtain political power on behalf of the working class.” 
The time had come when “we must fall in line with other com- 
tades who are conscious of what is needed.””!2 

The opponents of affiliation to the Comintern hoped to 
strengthen their status as bona fide socialists by insisting that they 
had nothing in common with those European socialists who had 
Supported their respective governments during the Great War. 
They even disassociated themselves from the well-known Marxist 
theoretician Karl Kautsky, who had not favoured the foreign pol- 
icy of Imperial Germany. These statements were coupled with ref- 
erences to Lenin’s Marxism, tributes to the spirit of initiative dis- 
Played by the Bolsheviks in 1917, and approval of their efforts to 
Te-organize Russian society. 

They offered many reasons to justify their unwillingness to join 
the Comintern. In common with many Marxists in other Western 
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societies, they claimed that the Twenty-One Conditions of Admis- 
sion meant “‘submission to the dictates of Moscow.” The tactics 
laid down by the Comintern were “largely Russian in character.” 
Conditions in a country like Russia were different from those in 
well-developed societies like Canada and the U.S.A.'3 In Canada 
there was no revolutionary situation in 1921. Voting patterns in 
recent elections had shown that few workers were prepared to 
support labour, let alone socialist, candidates. Hence a great deal 
of educational work remained to be done. The spc would help the 
Bolsheviks more by educating the workers in Canada, than by 
frittering away limited resources in other activities. 

‘Educational facilities in reaching the masses’ were to some 
extent dependent on whether the spc could operate as a legal 
organization.'* Affiliation to the Comintern would provide the 
government with a pretext to ban the spc. The police had already 
infiltrated underground Communist groups with disastrous results 
for the Bolshevik cause in North America. The spc, too, would be 
subjected to police infiltration, with all the attendant problems, if 
the party engaged in illegal activities. (Supporters of affiliation 
pointed out that the authorities would ban the spc whenever it 
suited them, regardless of whether the spc belonged to the Comin- 
tern or not). 

Some contributors to the Western Clarion complained that the 
Communist International had not been sufficiently selective in its 
search for adherents in Europe and North America. They warned 
that Moscow had welcomed the support of socialists who were 
known as “‘opportunists.”” These the spc could not stomach, either 
before or after 1914. The invitation to the tww to join the Comin- 
tern was not conducive to harmony in the new International 
because the Wobblies’ “‘concept of a Communist would be totally 
different to ours. We should then have two Third International 
groups struggling systematically to remove each other’s choice.” 

The colonial and agrarian policies of the Comintern also came 
under criticism. 


To support all liberation movements in the colonies, is the 
policy of bourgeois nationalism and not the business of revo- 
lutionary socialism. This would call for support to Quebec 
Nationalists. . . . 


The agrarian program of the Comintern, based on the distribution 
of land among the peasants, was not ‘“‘compatible”’ with conditions 
in ‘highly developed countries.” There, “the socialization of the 
land may be accomplished simultaneously with the socialization of 
industry.””!5 
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As the months passed, the controversy within the spc and 
between underground Communist publications and opponents of 
affiliation with the Comintern became more acrimonious. After 
reading some of the attacks on him, W. A. Pritchard, a prominent 
SPCer, wrote about the ‘“‘silly yappings of some _ neo- 
revolutionists.”’ He contrasted the ‘‘work of proletarian educa- 
tion” that he and other SPCers had done “‘openly and publicly,” 
with the illegal activities of ‘‘sewer pipe revolutionists of the rat 
hole persuasion.”'¢ 

Pritchard’s outburst came in the wake of the founding conven- 
tion of the cpc. This was held in a barn outside Guelph, Ontario 
in late May and early June of 1921.'’ As was customary at the 
time, a Comintern envoy supervised the proceedings. Caleb Harri- 
son, alias Atwood, had been active in De Leon’s s_p and Debs’ 
Socialist Party before embracing Lenin’s brand of Communism. 

The twenty-two delegates represented Communist and pro- 
Communist groups in Manitoba, Montreal and Ontario, and 
included an undercover RCMP agent. The desire to preserve secrecy 
and the failure to establish close links with small Communist cir- 
cles elsewhere in the Dominion prevented the participation of 
Communist groups from west of Winnipeg. Despite a somewhat 
narrow range of representation, the delegates elected the first cen- 
tral committee of the cpc. Several of its members (such as Cust- 
ance, Macdonald, Spector) were to lead the crc in the 1920s.* 

The founding convention also adopted a program based on that 
of the Communist Party of America, but without the latter’s refer- 
ences to conditions in the States and the problems facing Com- 
munists south of the border. The program reflected basic Comin- 
tern tenets such as the “‘inevitability of and the necessity for revo- 
lution” and “‘the establishment of the proletarian dictatorship 
based upon Soviet power.” The delegates endorsed the Twenty- 
One Conditions of Admission to the Comintern. 

A Communist party had at last been launched. The difficult task 
of transforming the cpc into a truly revolutionary party with mass 
appeal still remained to be done. It was a task that was to preoc- 
Cupy them in the years to come. 


* According to Macdonald, ‘‘Buck was not even at the Convention 
where the Party was founded, nor was he a member of the first Execu- 
lve.” The Vanguard (Toronto, May 1936, p. 2.). 
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Chapter 2 


The 1920s 


The history of the cpc in the 1920s is that of a relatively small 
number of men and women busily carrying out Comintern direc- 
tives and dodging the watchful eye of the security services while 
trying to convert their compatriots. The Communists’ problem 
was all the greater as the Communist International proved to be a 
difficult taskmaster, the RCMP a skilful enemy, and the public far 
more susceptible to other influences than to Communist slogans 
and appeals, many of which originated in Moscow. 

Every Comintern tactic, from ‘‘United front from below’’, 
which involved collaboration with the socialist rank-and-file, to 
demand for a ‘Workers’ and Farmers’ Government”, was tried 
out in Canada. None improved the fortunes of the crc and they 
were abandoned as soon as the general ‘“‘line’’ of the Comintern 
changed in 1935. 

The Communist International, besides issuing general guide- 
lines, expressed its views on specific Canadian problems through 
the Anglo-American Secretariat, one of the organizational subdi- 
visions of the Comintern. It was composed largely of American 
and British Communists working in Moscow, who followed events 
in Canada, read the minutes of leading cpc bodies and reports 
submitted by Canadian Communists on various topics. Periodi- 
cally, Comintern officials discussed the affairs and problems of the 
Canadian Communist movement with delegates from the cpc. On 
the basis of these discussions and analyses, statements and advice 
in the form of directives, resolutions, telegrams, ““Open Letters” 
and articles in the Comintern press reached the cpc. Material that 
could not be entrusted to the mails was sometimes delivered by the 
special courier service of the Comintern either directly from 
Europe or via the Communist Party of the U.S.A. Occasionally, in 
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the years 1924-1927, the Comintern would use the facilities of the 
Soviet Trade Mission in Montreal. 

All in all, the Anglo-American Secretariat lacked both the 
expertise and time to make a significant contribution to the activi- 
ties of the cpc in the 1920s. Immersed in the affairs of the Ameri- 
can and British Communist parties, diverted by the jockeying for 
power within the Comintern, and increasingly forced to generalize 
on the basis of the experiences of the Bolshevik party, the officials 
of the Anglo-American Secretariat often acted as a brake on what- 
ever attempts Canadian Communists might have made to adapt 
general directives to specific Canadian conditions. 

The reasoning behind the Comintern decisions on the CPC was 
seldom explained in detail to party activists in Canada. References 
to Canada and the crc in Soviet and Comintern publications were 
few and far between, and dealt mainly with the struggle for 
supremacy between British and American capitalism in Canada, 
the plight of this or that segment of the Canadian economy, the 
nefarious role of big business in the Dominion, and potted 
accounts of what Canadians led by the crc were doing in whatever 
campaign the Comintern and the cpc were currently engaged. 

Nor did the Canadian Communist leaders respond by paying 
much attention to what was happening inside the Comintern and 
the Bolshevik party. Some, like Macdonald, were not very inter- 
ested in the outside world. Others were too busy running the cpc 
and supervising the work of Communist auxiliary organizations. 
Very few of them, except for Spector, combined knowledge of 

Russia with enough intellectual curiosity to probe beneath the sur- 
face of Comintern and Soviet politics. Their faith in the Soviet 
experiment, and the pressures of day-to-day party work, made 
them unwilling to question, let alone challenge, any decision 
reached by those in Moscow whom they considered far superior to 
themselves in wisdom, skill and experience. 

The problem facing the Communist pioneers after the conven- 
tion at Guelph was the need to turn the CPC into a mass party. 
This meant contacting those who considered themselves Cor#mun- 
ists, but who had not been represented at the founding convention. 
It also meant winning over those left-wingers who were highly 
Sympathetic towards many aspects of Lenin’s Russia and were in 
broad agreement with the objectives of the Communist Interna- 
tional, but who had reservations about this or that Comintern 
tactic. Divisive questions in need of resolution remained: specifi- 
cally, whether or not to participate in elections to legislative bod- 
les, whether or not to work within the existing trade unions, which 
were dominated by moderates critical of Lenin, and whether or 
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not to model the Communist party in Canada on the Bolshevik 
party in Russia. Only by putting an end to these controversial 
issues and by rallying the disparate left-wing elements around the 
cpc could the new party become more than a number of pro- 
Soviet enthusiasts scattered across the Dominion. 

The available evidence indicates that the appeal of Soviet Com- 
munism and the formation of the cpc provoked varying reactions 
among the leaders and activists of the pre-1917 Marxist organiza- 
tions. According to Buck, “‘practically all the members” of the tiny 
Socialist Party of North America went over to the Communists. 
The few Canadian locals of the Socialist Labor Party supplied a 
higher percentage of converts to Communism than did American 
locals. The sppc was split mainly across ethnic lines. The Finns, 
the Ukrainians and the other East Europeans, including their lead- 
ers, had almost all gone over to the Communist movement by 
1922. Most of the sppc leaders and many of the activists of 
Anglo-Saxon origin remained aloof. In the spc the two sides were 
more evenly matched, although even there East Europeans were 
more inclined to join the Communists than were the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

In late 1921 the ranks of the still outlawed cpc were replenished 
by several prominent radicals who had played an important role in 
the spc . They included Joe Knight, a leader of the opu, who had 
been a delegate to the founding conference of the RILU or Profin- 
tern. He attended the Third Congress of the Comintern (June-July 
1921) as an observer. On his return to Canada in September 1921, 
he described his impressions of Russia to audiences in Ontario and 
the West. For a time he acted as a representative of the Red Cross 
Society of the Russian Soviet Republic. In this capacity he fre- 
quently visited New York. 

In Manitoba Hugh Bartholomew, a native of the United Kin- 
dom and one of the greatest socialist orators in the Prairies, also 
joined the cpc. He was to serve the Communist movement faith- 
fully, although he never rose in the party hierarchy as high as his 
undeniable talents warranted. He was never able to shake off a 
charge of child molesting brought against him by his comrades. In 
despair, he committed suicide in 1931. 

On the west coast the cpc won over several well-known mem- 
bers of the spc. They included William Bennett, who became B.C. 
organizer of the cpc; Jack Kavanagh, who had played an impor- 
tant role in the opu and was to play an equally significant one in 
the Australian Communist movement; and A. S. Wells, who as 
editor of the B.C. Federationist was arrested in September 1921 
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for serializing Lenin’s ‘Left-wing Communism” — an Infantile 
Disorder. In a statement later published in one of the first legal 
Communist newspapers, Kavanaugh and Wells called on members 
of the spc to join in launching a new workers’ party.? 

The support of these radicals increased the cpc’s chances of 
winning over the OBU and the spc. Although both of them were 
well past their prime as far as influence, numbers and drive were 
concerned, they still possessed several welcome attributes in the 
autumn of 1921. Both organizations claimed to speak on behalf of 
class-conscious workers; both had defended the Bolsheviks in their 
publications; and both claimed support in English-speaking Can- 
ada. Their supporters were all the more desirable because of their 
geographical location and ethnic background. The illegal cpc was 
stronger in Ontario and Montreal than among Anglo-Saxons in 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. If the cpc could somehow absorb these 
two organizations, the new party would speak in the name of prac- 
tically all Canadian radicals. 

The chances of Communist success seemed bright. The leaders 
of the underground cpc knew many of the oBu and spc spokes- 
men, and were well aware that the question of affiliation of the spc 
to the Comintern and of the oBu-to the Profintern was causing a 
great deal of friction within both organizations. Both Canadian 
organizations possessed an unknown number of activists who were 
receptive to Communist arguments and initiatives. If properly 
handled, the activists might induce many ordinary members of the 
OBU and the spc to throw in their lot with the Communists. 

The crc approached the osu first. At OBU’s third convention in 
September 1921, Knight described his visit to Russia and urged 
affiliation to the Profintern to the delegates (who included M. 
Popovic and J. Lakeman, a future Communist leader in Alberta). 
As an osu publication put it, “his address was perhaps the most 
interesting part of the proceedings. A considerable number of 
questions were asked.”’ The osu leaders stalled for time by sug- 
gesting that a referendum be held on the subject of affiliation. 
They argued that a vote could not be taken immediately, because 
“so much confusion existed in the minds of workers as to the real 
nature of the RILU that a campaign of education should be con- 
ducted before it would be possible to get an intelligent vote.’””? 

The Communists concentrated on winning over the sPC as soon 
as they realized that they had failed to convert the majority of 
delegates at the ou convention. Under the pseudonym “T. John- 
son”, Custance wrote in the name of the central executive commit- 
tee of the crc to all “‘secretaries” of the spc, asking them to read 
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the text of her letter at the next meeting of their locals. Since 
“ample time had been taken” in the debate over affiliation, she 
warned: 


The time for action is here. We appeal to you to demand a 
Party convention at once to settle this vital question. Should 
this demand not be complied with, we freely instruct all mili- 
tants to leave the S.P. of Canada and align themselves with 
the International of the World Revolution, through the Com- 
munist Party of Canada.* 


Custance’s call for action and the news that the underground 
cpc was planning a preliminary conference to launch a legal politi- 
cal party, increased the pressure within the spc for a referendum. 
In a statement published in the Western Clarion of November 16, 
1921, the Dominion executive committee of the spc announced 
that a vote would be taken because ‘“‘the matter had been thor- 
oughly discussed.”’ Although the executive stated that it had “tno 
recommendations to make to the Party membership,” it was 
obvious that those in control of the spc were not in favour of close 
links with the Comintern. 

When the votes were counted, the Communists claimed on the 
basis of unofficial returns that a majority of spc members had 
come out in favour of the Comintern. They also pointed out that 
spc branches in Edmonton and Winnipeg supported affiliation. 

The impact of this ‘‘victory’’ was lessened by the fact that in 
Vancouver the opponents of affiliation had gained a small majority 
and that the leaders of the spc refrained from publishing the 
results of the referendum until March 1, 1922. A short statement 
in the Western Clarion complained that the referendum ‘was 
completely sabotaged by the secessionists who left the party at 
once after recording their votes . . . counting their votes the major- 
ity for affiliation stood at 18, but since several times that number 
left us the Party membership obviously stands opposed to affilia- 
tion.” 

The “secessionists” included several veterans whose departure 
the spc could ill-afford, as well as an undetermined number of 
those who, according to the Western Clarion, had joined the 
spc only ‘ta few months ago in order to vote us into” the Comin- 
tern. The remnants of the spc fought back and remained a thorn 
in the side of the cpc in B.C. and Winnipeg for a year or two. 
They knew their Marx as well as the Communists did, they were 
equally effective on the soap box, and their words carried some 
weight among those who were involved in radical politics. 
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As long as there was a possibility of winning over the bulk of the 
spc, Communist spokesmen were circumspect in their references 
to that party. As late as January 1922, Jack Kavanagh and Mac- 
donald were paying tribute to the useful pioneering work of the 
spc while deploring its “‘sectarianism’’. Speaking in Vancouver, 
Macdonald argued that the purist’s place was in the spc and the 
realist’s among the Communists. He countered Pritchard’s charge 
that the Communists were “‘sewer hole revolutionists’’ with the 
statement: “If a man is not prepared to become a sewer pipe 
Communist he is no Communist at all.’’5 

The task of rallying support among radicals went hand in hand 
with efforts to bypass existing legislation which kept the cpc 
underground. A new, legal party run by Communists seemed the 
obvious solution. The Comintern envoy in Canada, Carl Jensen 
(alias Scott, alias Johnson), favoured the establishment of such an 
organization operating side by side with the clandestine cpc. The 
advice he gave during his stay in Canada (1921-1923) and in con- 
versations with Canadian Communists in Moscow could not be 
ignored. Others spoke in the same vein. Among them was Max 
Bedacht, an American Communist leader, who visited Canada 
after his return from the Third Congress of the Comintern. 

By December 1921, the Communists had made enough progress 
to convene a preliminary conference in Toronto at which they laid 
the foundations of the Workers’ Party of Canada (wrec). The 
fifty-odd delegates included the leaders of the clandestine cpc, 
those who had joined it in recent months, and spokesmen of 
pro-Bolshevik organizations among Anglo-Saxons and East Euro- 
peans. 

The conference approved a provisional platform of five main 
points.° These included demands for a workers’ republic, for polit- 
ical action and participation in legislative elections “‘to expose the 
sham democracy with which we are afflicted.”” The program also 
came out in support of trade unions ‘‘to carry on the class battles 
caused by capitalist oppression.” Point four called for a ‘party of 
action,” a term that included a reference to “‘democratic central- 
ism’’ as the “guiding principle.’’ To drive the point home, the 
platform insisted that “all” members ‘‘will be required to submit 
to the direction of the party.”’ Point five promised the establish- 
ment of a party press under the supervision of the party leadership. 

The nine-man provisional executive elected at the end of the 
conference included Boychuk, Buck, Custance, A. T. Hill, Mac- 
donald, Moriarty and Peel, the editor of the Workers’ Guard. Its 
main task was to make the necessary arrangements for the found- 
Ing convention of the wec. In the meantime Macdonald toured 
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western Canada, and Buck visited a number of towns in Ontario, 
to locate potential party members and explain the policies and 
organizational structure of the wPc. 

In February 1922, the wec was formally taunched at a conven- 
tion in Toronto. A wider geographical range of party organiza- 
tions was represented at this convention than at those held in 
Guelph and Toronto. This time delegates came from as far as 
Montreal and Vancouver. Once again representatives of Finnish 
and Ukrainian Marxist organizations were in attendance. The Fin- 
nish Socialist Organization and its Ukrainian equivalent became 
‘language federations” possessing a fair degree of autonomy 
within the new party. Later on, a third ‘language federation” was 
formed for party members of Jewish extraction. 

One of the participants at the wpc founding convention was 
Earl Browder, the American Communist leader, who was to have 
a long and close association with the Canadian Communist move- 
ment. In the years to come, the advice he and his envoys were to 
give would carry a great deal of weight. By 1931 Browder could 
boast at a meeting of the central committee of the crc: “‘I feel a 
sort of proprietory interest in the Canadian, as well as that of the 
United States Party.’’’ 

Among the Canadians invited to the founding convention were 
several radicals who did not belong to the illegal Communist party. 
The best-known was R. B. Russell, one of the leaders of the Winni- 
{ 


peg General Strike and secretary of the opu. The_possibility of 
winning his adherence appealed to the founders of the cpc. They 
realized that he was better-known in Canada than any of them. 

They also knew that his supporters had the reputation of being 
a radical at a time when radical sentiments were far less prevalent 

ih than in 1919. If Russell and his friends could be induced to follow 
| in the footsteps of Kavanagh and Knight, the cpc would have 

; rallied practically all the prominent radical trade unionists. 

Russell, for his part, was prepared to explore the possibility of 
joining forces with the wPc; many members and ex-members of the 
OBU were already active or planning to take part. Like revolution- 
ary syndicalists in other societies, he was both attracted and 
repelled by Soviet Russia. The system of soviets, the emphasis on 
the class struggle, and Lenin’s hostility to moderate trade union 
leaders and craft unions appealed to Russell. On the other hand, he 
was wary of the idea of a political party leading the political and 
economic struggles of the working class. 

An experience Russell had had with Communist pioneers in 
western Canada the previous year was another stumbling block. 
Knight had returned from Moscow in September and had 
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informed him that the Comintern had endorsed the osu. This 
welcome news must have influenced Russell’s pro-affiliation stand 
at the OBU convention that month. Soon after, however, disturbing 
evidence appeared. Scott, the Comintern envoy, did not confirm 
what Knight had written to Russell. Instead, Scott had spoken of a 
possible change in the Comintern attitude towards moderate trade 
union organizations in western Canada. He had tried to soften the 
blow by adding that Moscow was still gathering information, 
because there was not sufficient data available in the Soviet capi- 
tal. He had asked Russell to fill in a questionnaire.® 

In December 1921 Russell had come across more signs that the 
osu was unlikely to become the channel of Soviet agitation in 
Canada. His chances of winning Winnipeg North as the standard 
bearer of the spc in the 1921 federal election had declined when 
Jacob Penner, a fairly prominent member of the pre-1914 spc and 
spPc and an activist in the oBu, had also contested the seat as a 
candidate of the pro-Communist Workers’ Alliance. In that same 
month the preliminary conference to launch the wec took place in 
Toronto. It was attended by several members of the oBu, including 
Matthew Popovic. While in the east, Popovic had made state- 
ments that could be and were construed as hostile to what Russell 
and his closest associates stood for. 

Torn by competing pressures, conscious of the rapid decline of 
the oBuU, and aware that pro-Communist elements were gaining 
ground in his own organization, Russell had found it difficult to 
decline the invitation to attend the founding convention of the 
wrec as a “fraternal delegate.” If nothing else, he would have a 
chance to make a case for the OBU to an audience he could not 
ignore. He had some reason to believe that his views would receive 
careful consideration, since many of the delegates to the conven- 
tion had been associated with the oBU. The members of the new- 
ly-founded branch of the wpc in Winnipeg had actually 
“instructed’’ their representatives to “support the oBU” in 
Toronto. 

An issue raised by Russell became the highlight of the conven- 
tion. The offer of the OBU executive to form an alliance with the 
new party, provided the wec accepted the osu as its trade union 
component, ran counter to what Lenin had written since the spring 
of 1921 and to what Browder had just told the delegates. Since the 
decision to work in the international unions had already been 
taken in Moscow, the nucleus of Communist faithful had only to 
Convert those delegates who still had doubts about the advantages 
of this new policy. 

The Communists were so successful at the convention that Rus- 
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sell walked out in disgust and urged others to do the same. None, 
apart from oBuers, followed his lead. The most he could then do 
was to give his version of what had happened in Toronto and fight 
a losing battle against the Communists for control of what was 
referred to as the “left wing”’ in Canadian labour. 

At public meetings in Winnipeg and on the editorial page of the 
OBU Bulletin the Communists were accused of propping up craft 
unions which the workers themselves were not eager to join. The 
new Communist policy involved the destruction of the oBu at the 
very time ‘‘when the workers are at their lowest point of resistance” 
to employers. The Communists were dismissed as ‘‘babblers,”’ 
“tadolescent revolutionists” and ‘‘potential commissars.” The term 
“‘sheep”’ was used to describe the rank-and-file of the wec. 

The Communists fought back with several arguments. At first 
more than one Communist spokesman hedged when challenged to 
state whether the wrc was opposed to the continued existence of 
the osu and really wanted workers in Winnipeg to re-enter the 
AFL/TLC unions. Instead, the Communists complained about the 
failure of the OBU Bulletin to inform the rank-and-file about the 
Profintern. They pointed out the weaknesses of the opu. They 
argued that rapid progress could be made in the AFL/TLC as soon 
as the radicals re-entered the craft unions. They insisted, in the 
words of Bartholomew, that the resolution passed on trade unions 
at the wPc convention “was an honest attempt to carry out the 
instructions of the Communist International.” By siding with the 
Comintern and the Profintern the workers in Canada would fight 
alongside millions of people all over the world. The alternative to 
affiliation to Moscow-based organizations did not appeal to Rus- 
sell’s opponents. As one of them put it, “by holding aloof from the 
Red International we become a sect like the Holy Rollers.’’”° 

The spc and osu attributed their defeat by the crc to the 
unscrupulous tactics of their opponents. Indeed, examples were 
not lacking to show that the means used to convert radicals to 
Communism included a fair amount of manipulation and promises 
of financial assistance. And yet a case can be made that the Com- 
munists won not merely because they were more unscrupulous, but 
because they possessed in the eyes of many radicals two advantages 
over the spc and the osu. They supported the Bolsheviks without 
reservation, though their knowledge of conditions in Soviet Russia 
was as limited as their direct links with the Comintern. Secondly, 
they genuinely believed that the Bolsheviks had found a solution to 
all the problems that in the past had previously baffled Marxists 
and non-Marxists. The Communist leaders were able to trans- 
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mit their enthusiasm to many ex-members of the Osu and spc. 
Inflamed by the radical phraseology of the osu, but disappointed 
by the organization’s performance, those who joined the new party 
expected the wpec to offer a greater challenge to the existing order 
than had R. B. Russell and the Western Clarion. No longer would 
humiliating defeats follow appeals to action. Little did they antici- 
pate that the wec and the crc would present in the 1920s a far 
smaller threat to the Establishment than had those who had 
founded the opu and had fought for weeks in Winnipeg. 


The program of the wec was based on that of the Workers’ Party 
of America formed in December 1921. In both instances the pro- 
gram reflected current Comintern thinking: The Communists were 
to win over the majority of the working class, fight for a socialist 
society as well as for the immediate demands of the workers, and 
give high priority to agitation in the existing trade unions. At the 
same time an effort was to be made to establish a “‘United Front” 
with the socialists. 

Until 1924 the Communists carried out the bulk of their public 
activities through the wec, which operated side by side with a 
shadowy body known to initiates as the “‘Z’’ party. This under- 
ground organization consisted of a small number of trusted Com- 
munists. They met in caucus before the wPc conventions to decide 
on the policies to be followed by the wec and on the leaders that 
the delegates were to elect. The “*Z”’ party owed its existence to the 
third Condition of Admission to the Comintern, which insisted 
that its sections ‘‘create an illegal party organization which at the 
decisive moment will help the party do its duty to the revolution.” 

In 1924 two important changes took place in the Canadian 
Communist movement. First, the wpc was renamed the Com- 
munist Party of Canada. Like the Communist Party of the United 
States (Cpusa), it remained a section of the Comintern until 1940. 
Secondly, although according to Buck, ‘‘a large number of dele- 
gates to the party convention were opposed to its ‘liquidation’,”’ 
the ““Z”’ party was dissolved in line with the advice of Comintern 
Officials to the Canadian delegates at the Fourth Congress of the 
Communist International in 1922. 

These changes took place at a time when the Canadian Com- 
Munists were trying to model their party on Bolshevik precepts. 
This involved, among other things, a hierarchical structure based 
On the principle of ‘tdemocratic centralism”’, a term explained this 
way in a CPC recruitment brochure: 
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Leading committees are given wide powers and responsibili- 
ties, thus ensuring the maximum unity of action of the entire 
party and the highest degree of party discipline. '° 


At the apex of this hierarchical structure stood the political com- 
mission, or politbureau, of the central executive committee (CEC). 
The members of the CEC were chosen by delegates to party con- 
ventions held every year until 1926. Most of the members of the 
politbureau were ex-workers who lived in Ontario and were full- 
time officials of the cpc or of Communist-controlled organizations 
in Canada. 

For administrative purposes the cpc was divided first into six, 
and later into nine geographical districts, most of which had full- 
time party organizers through much of the 1920s. District 1 cov- 
ered Nova Scotia. District 2 was Quebec. Ontario was divided into 
four districts: Toronto, Northern Ontario, Sudbury and Thunder 
Bay. Party organizations in Manitoba and Saskatchewan formed 
District 7 with headquarters in Winnipeg; Alberta was District 8, 
and B.C. District 9. In the 1930s District 7 was split into two, and 
Saskatchewan became District 10. 

At party headquarters in Toronto, departments or committees 
chaired by a member of the politbureau supervised Communist 
activities regarding specific concerns. Although the number, 
nomenclature, and efficiency of these departments varied a great 
deal in the twenties, by 1929 the cpc had departments covering 
organizational matters, agitation and propaganda, the trade 
unions, women, ethnic groups, youth, and farmers. 

An unending stream of circulars, directives, manifestos, queries 
and questionnaires flowed from party headquarters. Coping with 
this correspondence involved a great deal of time, energy and pati- 
ence. J. M. Clarke, the leading Communist expert on agriculture 
in the 1920s, reflected a widespread feeling when he complained: 


Words, words, words. Oceans and oceans of empty verbosity. 
Millions of trollop, reams of junk, hours of scatter-brained 
blah that in no way indicates the slightest understanding of 
conditions as they actually exist out in the country and out 
among the rank and file of the workers.!' 


The Communist leaders found it difficult to shake off their 
addiction to paperwork. Decades later, contributors to the party 
press and delegates to party conventions were still critical of 
unnamed party officials for spending too much time on paperwork 
and too little with human beings. 
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To improve liaison, and to check on the performance of party 
organizations outside Toronto, the leaders of the cpc periodically 
toured parts of Canada. They spoke at district and city party con- 
ventions, addressed public meetings, and attended social functions 
organized under Communist auspices. Some of these tours lasted 
several weeks and took Communist leaders to places seldom vis- 
ited by Canadian politicians except at election time. The highlights 
of these tours were recorded in the party press, which emphasized 
the size and cordiality of the audiences. 

At the grass roots the party organization rested on “units” 
which were also known as “‘cells”’ and “‘nuclei” in the 1920s. The 
units varied considerably in size. Some consisted of just a few 
members, others had as many as thirty. The efficacy of a unit 
depended as much on the cohesion and initiative of its members 
and secretary as on the issues they raised and the reaction of other 
workers where the unit operated. 

The geographical distribution of party organizations shows that 
between one-half and two-thirds of them were in Ontario. Thun- 
der Bay and the Sudbury region each had as many as southern 
Ontario. Alberta came second to Ontario, and Manitoba & Sas- 
katchewan third. B.C. had more organized Communists than 
Quebec or Nova Scotia. In New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island not a single party organization functioned in the 1920s. By 
and large the party was spread more widely in western than in 
central Canada. It existed in every urban, mining and farming 
community where there was a fair number of East Europeans. 

In addition to building and maintaining a rudimentary network 
of party units, the cpc followed the example of other Communist 
parties in launching or taking over a series of organizations which 
the Bolsheviks considered ‘transmission belts’? to the masses. 
These organizagions were, and remained auxiliaries to the Com- 
munist party, and are often known in non-Communist circles as 
“front’’ or ‘‘satellite’” organizations. The Communists, on the 
other hand, use the term “‘mass organizations,’’ even when mem- 
bership rolls do not warrant such a description. 

One of the first auxiliary organizations was the Young Com- 
Munist League (ycL). Originating in a few special sections begun 
for young members of the wec, the Young Workers League was 
formed in 1922 and renamed the Young Communist League in 
1924. In that same year the YCL joined the Young Communist 
International, the congresses of which were attended by delegates 
from Canada. 

Pro-Communists below the age of sixteen were enrolled in the 
Young Pioneers: they operated under the wing of the ycL, and 
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had their own press. Most of them were children of party members 
and sympathizers. The Young Pioneers soon became a source of 
controversy. To some schoolteachers, newspaper editors and con- 
cerned Christians, the values inculcated by the Communists into 
the Young Pioneers were bound to turn these youngsters into 
staunch atheists and poor citizens. 

The Canadian Labor Defence League (CLDL) was set up in 1925 
to provide legal defence for those being prosecuted by the authori- 
ties for supporting the Communist cause or causes espoused by the 
Communists. Before long it became known as the legal depart- 
ment of the cpc. As with other organizations established or taken 
over by the cpc, the rank and file of the cLDL and some of its 
spokesmen were not party members, though leadership was mostly 
composed of reliable Communists. To women the Communists 
offered the Women’s Labour Leagues (wLL), whose origins went 
back to the days before the First World War when such leagues 
existed in several Canadian cities. Led by those who came out in 
favour of the Comintern, the wLL formed a loose federation in 
1924 and began to publish the Woman Worker, a monthly, in 
1926. 

Friendship with the Soviet Union was the main plank of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union founded in 1929. Until then, anyone 
interested in improving relations with, and learning more about 
the USSR enrolled in the Friends of the Soviet Union south of the 
border. The Workers’ Sports League, formed in 1928, ran a num- 
ber of sports clubs for party members and sympathizers. Other 
“‘mass organizations” catered, as we shall see, for Canadians from 
eastern Europe, farmers and industrial workers. 

In all these organizations the members of the cpc were expected 
to act, asa Communist recruitment brochure explained, “through 
party fractions, composed of all party members in a given organi- 
zation. Thus, the members of the party never cancel one another’s 
work by conflicting policies, but rather develop the fullest possible 
number behind the single policy.”’'2 

Party fractions in turn depended on a nucleus of dedicated party 
members. Given the small numerical size of the wpc-cpc and its 
dispersal across the Dominion, much effort went into discovering 
potential recruits, convincing them of the need to join the party, 
turning them into activists, and keeping them in the cpc. The 
turnover of party members worried the leaders a great deal. 
Experience had taught them the difficulty of inducing Canadians 
to enter and stay in the cpc. 

In the twenties the Communists encountered their most serious 
obstacles in Quebec, where the crc found it almost impossible to 
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recruit French Canadians, and so the cpc there consisted only of 
small pockets of East Europeans and Anglo-Saxons in Montreal. 
Writing in the early 1950s, Buck attributed this state of affairs to 
Communist sectarianism and to the failure of party members to 
exploit Quebecois grievances.'> Elsewhere in Canada conditions 
for recruitment of Anglo-Saxons were not much better. The Mari- 
times remained inhospitable to the crc after the failure of the 
Nova Scotia miners’ strike (1925), in which the Communists had 
played an important role. In other parts of the Dominion, Eng- 
lish-Canadian Cpc members, most of whom were British, could be 
counted in dozens rather than hundreds. They remained a small 
minority in the cpc throughout the 1920s. 

The lack of interest among Anglo-Saxons and French Canadi- 
ans was counterbalanced by the relative strength of the Commun- 
ists in several communities where East Europeans formed a signifi- 
cant portion of the population. North Winnipeg, Thunder Bay, 
and mining towns in Northern Ontario became, and remained, 
centres of party activity. This resulted in what the cpc and the 
Comintern were the first to admit was an uneven ethnic distribu- 
tion of party membership. 

Finns provided over half the members in a decade when party 
membership “‘fluctuated between a high of 5,000 and a low of 
2,500. Most of the time it was not much more than 3,000.’’'4 The 
number of Finns was inflated because the Finnish Organization, 
“a social and cultural society” under Communist control, ‘‘com- 
pelled every member automatically to take out a card in the Party 
or be blacklisted or expelled.”” As Spector pointed out, this was ‘‘a 
unique basis for a Communist Party.””'> 

The Ukrainians were the second largest group in the cPc. 
Together with the Finns and Jews, they comprised between 80 
and 90 per cent of the party members. In 1929 the percentage of 
these East Europeans rose to 95 per cent of the total party mem- 
bership.'° 

_ This state of affairs was partly the result of Canadian immigra- 
tion policies, which enabled defeated Communists to join their 
relatives and friends in Canada after anti-Communist victories in 
the Finnish Civil War (1918) and the Russo-Polish War (1920); it 
was also due to the ability of Canadian Communists to absorb 
those East Europeans in Canada before 1918 who had held left- 
Wing views, or who were sympathetic to Bolshevik slogans before 
crossing the Atlantic after the First World War; and last but not 
€ast, it was due to a lack of sufficiently attractive political and 
Social alternatives in several East European communities in Mon- 
treal, Ontario and western Canada. 
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Ukrainian farmers and farmhands in the Prairies, Ukrainian 
and Jewish workers, artisans and others in Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, Finnish miners and lumberjacks in isolated Ontario 
and B.C. communities, Ukrainian miners in Alberta, all shared a 
common disappointment in Canada. Their high expectations of 
life and riches in the New World vanished in the face of reality: the 
lack of attractive opportunities in Canada for many East Europe- 
ans in the 1920s, which would decrease even more in the 1930s. 
Unable to speak English, and without many opportunities to learn 
it properly, lacking either technical skills or money to help them up 
the social ladder, working for employers who were eager to max- 
imize profits, many of these semi-literate East Europeans gravi- 
tated towards the crc at one time or another. The Communist 
network of consumers’ co-operatives and benevolent, educational 
and cultural associations, the ethnic press of the cpc, and the 
nucleus of Communist trade union activists among woodworkers, 
miners and needle trades workers provided a modicum of welfare, 
entertainment, information and companionship for people vegetat- 
ing on the fringe of an Anglo-Saxon society which seemed to need 
them only for menial tasks and on election day. 

The ethnic composition of the cpc affected the Communist 
movement in several ways. First and foremost, it strengthened the 
impression of those Anglo-Saxons who came into contact with 
Communists that the cpc was an alien growth on Canadian soil, a 
foreign outpost of a great power, an organization with little or 
nothing to offer in a North American setting. This belief was and 
is still widely held, in spite of repeated attempts to identify the cpc 
with Canadian interests, traditions and aspirations. To a native 
Canadian a Communist was someone who spoke English with an 
accent, used jargon incomprehensible to most Canadians, read 
newspapers in what seemed to be exotic languages, and who lived 
in parts of the town that go-ahead Canadians were only too eager 
to leave. 

The Communists did derive several benefits from the uneven 
ethnic composition of the crc. It provided a foothold in certain 
communities from which the Communists could and did recruit 
additional party members, and from whom they obtained sorely 
needed funds for various Communist causes. In addition, all Com- 
munists, regardless of ethnic origin, could use the facilities of the 
Finnish Organization and the Ukrainian Labor-Farmer Temple 
Association (ULFTA) for meetings, conferences and socials. During 
the Depression these halls provided shelter for the unemployed 
who agitated under the leadership of the cpc. On other occasions, 
Finnish and Ukrainian choirs and orchestras performed at many a 
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Communist gathering where the star speaker addressed the audi- 
ence in English. 

However welcome such assistance was to a poor and struggling 
party, it was an undeniable fact that party members of East Euro- 
pean origin were often unable or unwilling to participate in those 
Communist activities that the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic leaders of 
the cpc considered essential. A Comintern document in the late 
1920s drew attention to the ‘Ukrainians and Finns whose pecul- 
jarity is that they hold on to their previous mode of life. They lead 
their own social life, do not speak English and, in general, many of 
them submit only very slowly to assimilation.”!” 

Because of their culture, the East European rank-and-file partici- 
pated in few Communist activities outside their respective ethnic 
community. A Communist leader of East European extraction 
noted, ‘‘The Finnish comrades consider themselves inferior to the 
working class. They say: ‘We are foreigners; how can we take the 
leadership’... .”!'* In turn, the Communist ethnic press devoted 
more attention to events in Europe than to the struggles of the 
working class in Canada. Some foreign-born party members were 
so parochial that in 1931 a Communist official complained about 
“Russian members” in Montreal who “‘believe they live in the 
Soviet Union and not Canada.”’ A number of these East Europe- 
ans actually asked party headquarters for permission to return to 
Russia. Requests were rarely granted, because the Soviet Union 
did not favour the return of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
while the party leadership in Toronto was unwilling to let members 
and sympathizers emigrate at a time when cpc membership was 
small and growing slowly. 

Notwithstanding the parochial attitude of many party members 
of East European extraction, the leaders of the Finnish and 
Ukrainian language federations in the Cpc were in a strong bar- 
£aining position. They could influence the execution of Comintern 
plans by either co-operating or dragging their feet. Their unwill- 
Ingness to jeopardize the property of the Finnish Organization and 
the ULFTA by granting the use of halls for just any purpose 
approved by the party leadership, led to complaints that the lead- 
ers of the Ukrainian Communists, in particular, were less inter- 
ested in the class struggle than in encouraging cultural activities in 
the Ukrainian community. ULFTA’s reputed emphasis on mandolin 
Orchestras provided ammunition for Communists collecting 
evidence of the misdirected efforts of their Ukrainian colleagues. 

The question of whether a Celt or a Ukrainian should stand as 
the Communist candidate in the municipal elections in Winnipeg 
did not contribute to harmony in that local party organization. 
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Another, even more divisive issue was the ethnic block voting at 
cpc and wrec conventions. The delegates of the language federa- 
tions met in special caucuses, before the party convention, to 
decide who would represent them on the central executive commit- 
tee. This was a serious departure from the organizational princi- 
ples on which a Communist party was supposed to be based. 

In line with the “‘bolshevization” program of the Comintern 
after Lenin’s death, in 1925 steps were taken to reorganize the 
cpc, and the “language federations” were abolished. No longer 
could Canadians of Finnish, Jewish or Ukrainian extraction 
become members of the wpc-cprc by joining a “language federa- 
tion’’; they too would have to join a factory or street unit. 

As a result of these organizational changes, party members 
belonging to different ethnic groups suddenly found themselves in 
the same unit, and were often unable to speak to one another 
because they did not know enough English. A number of Finns 
and Ukrainians who were unable or unwilling to accept the new 
form of organization left the cpc. Moreover, the leaders of the 
Finnish and Ukrainian Communists were distinctly unenthusiastic 
in helping to reorganize the cpc. They realized the loss of their 
power base, and did not believe that bringing together Commun- 
ists of such different backgrounds would improve the cpc. 

To hasten the integration of Finns, Jews and Ukrainians within 
the Communist movement, special national agitprop committees 
for each ethnic group were established under the jurisdiction of the 
central executive committee of the cpc. Ethnic block voting was 
still in evidence in the elections to the CEc at the fifth party con- 
vention in June 1927, but in 1929 this practice ceased as part of 
the important changes that transformed the cpc into a Leninist- 
type of party. 

Although the crc succeeded in involving its East European sup- 
porters in the wider context of Canadian politics during the 
Depression, there were still many de facto ethnic units, silent 
reminders of the difficulties encountered by the cpc when it pro- 
ceeded on the road to reorganization after Lenin’s death. As a 
result, reorganization proceeded by fits and starts although lip ser- 
vice was paid to ‘“‘bolshevization” and other Comintern directives. 
The same may be said about Communist attempts to influence 
farmers and organized labour. 

Immersed in their daily work in industrial and mining centres, 
the leaders of the cpc paid little attention to what the Comintern 
described as the “‘agrarian question’’.. During the 1920s the cpc 
lacked a detailed agrarian program, an omission which the Comin- 
tern was quick to note when its officials took a close look at its 
Canadian section in 1929. 
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The federal election manifestos of the cpc had little to say about 
the farming community in 1925 and 1926. In fact, the only major 
party document on the subject was a short resolution on the agrar- 
ian question passed at the second convention of the wec in Febru- 
ary 1923. It mentioned the extreme poverty of the mass of the 
farmers, criticized those who claimed to speak on behalf of the 
farmers, and called for the “wielding together of the various farm- 
ers’ organizations into one militant nation-wide organization fight- 
ing at all times.” The wec promised to support the farmers in 
their struggle against “organized capital” and emphasized the need 
to rally the “poor and tenant farmers” on the side of the “‘workers 
in the cities.””! 

The absence of major doctrinal statements on agriculture and 
the farming community did not indicate a complete lack of interest 
in farmers, who provided the cpc with between 10 to 15 per cent 
of its membership during much of the interwar period. To spread 
the Communist viewpoint in the countryside the cPc relied at 
first on its own rural branches, of which, according to a Comintern 
publication, there were “‘quite a number” on the Prairies. Most 
members of these branches were Ukrainian farmers and farm- 
hands. However, the ULFTA provided the outlet for most of these 
Ukrainians’ political and social activities. In 1929 the ULFTA con- 
sisted of 185 rural and urban branches with 5,438 members.”° It 
also published newspapers in Ukrainian which, like Vapaus in Fin- 
nish, came out more frequently and had a higher circulation than 
The Worker, the main organ of the cpc. 

ULFTA’s greatest success was in the Albertan countryside. A 
number of Ukrainians there had become acquainted with radical 
ideas before they had settled on the land. Some were already 
inclined to socialism before arriving in the New World; others 
were converted on railway construction sites and in mining camps 
where many of them had had to seek employment upon arrival in 
Canada. Cases of discrimination, harsh working and living condi- 
tions made them receptive to socialist slogans and ideas spread by 
fellow-Ukrainian or Anglo-Saxon radicals, alongside whom these 
future farmers had worked. 

Finally, the crc tried another method of reaching the farmer. 
‘he Progressive Farmers’ Educational League (PFEL) was founded 
in Alberta in 1925 with the grandiose objective of 


directing the thoughts and energies of all existing labour 
Organizations to the basic evils of the present system in order 
to unite their forces in a co-operative effort with the objective 
of establishing a co-operative system of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange.?! 
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In practice, however, the PFEL aimed at more modest goals. Its 
tiny membership, and the Comintern emphasis on the need to 
permeate rather than replace existing farm organizations, reduced 
the PFEL to the role of a pressure group in Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan. In 1927 the group changed its name to the Canadian Farm- 
ers’ Educational League. 

The pFEL provided a forum for the Communist viewpoint in a 
milieu that could not be ignored for three reasons: Lenin and the 
Comintern had insisted that Communist parties should gain the 
support of peasants; in Canada only about half of the population 
lived in urban centres in the 1920s: on the Prairies various critics 
of the status quo were active and had a following of sorts. If a 
sizeable number of farmers could be induced to transfer their alle- 
giances to the cpc, the party would gain a valuable foothold. Not 
that the Communist pioneers had any illusions of mass conver- 
sions. One of them, who farmed in Alberta, warned the readers of 
The Worker about the farmers’ ‘‘deep-seated prejudices.”’2? 

The leaders of the PFEL were of Anglo-Saxon or Scandinavian 
descent; few were natives of Canada, and fewer still had much 
formal education. Many of the activists had been associated with 
pre-1918 socialist and labour organizations or had belonged to 
trade unions before settling on the land. What they lacked in num- 
bers, they made up in zeal. To begin with, Carl Axelson in Alberta 
and Walter E. Wiggins in Saskatchewan went on speaking tours. 
They encouraged their listeners and hosts to buy and subscribe to 
The Furrow, the organ of the pFEL. None of these attempts to 
influence farmers seem to have been very successful, judging by the 
account John Glambeck, the secretary of the PFEL in Alberta, gave 
the readers of The Worker. Glambeck expressed his amazement 
that in ‘“‘nine out of ten places where I have stopped over, they 
have said grace before meals and went to church on Sunday.’’23 
Nor do the irregular appearance and the financial difficulties of 
The Furrow indicate much grassroot support. Time and again its 
editor complained about lack of funds, so that the paper had to 
rely on subsidies provided in one form or another by the cpc. 

The handful of party members among farmers did not confine 
their activities to the PFEL, just as party activists in industry and 
mining did not agitate only in the Trade Union Educational 
League. Communist farmers were also busy in the United Farmers 
of Alberta (UFA), United Farmers of Manitoba (UFM) and the 
Saskatchewan Section of the United Farmers of Canada. 

At meetings of the locals of these organizations, they would try 
to get their resolutions passed, and to elect party members as dele- 
gates to the annual conventions of the United Farmers. To 
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co-ordinate party work, the Communists elected as delegates 
would hold caucus meetings on the eve of the conventions (at 
which they were regular speakers). 

Like many a prairie farmer, the Communists were highly critical 
of manufacturers of agricultural implements, and of mortgage and 
grain elevator companies. They sympathized with those reformers 
who argued that only co-operation could nullify some of the worst 
aspects of capitalism. Hence the Communists and the PFEL sup- 
ported the existence of co-operative wheat pools and joined other 
farmers in calling for the establishment of a 100-per cent- 
membership wheat pool. The officials of the Peasant International 
(Krestintern) in Moscow opposed this proposal because they con- 
sidered the wheat pools to be instruments of finance capital on the 
prairies.* The Krestintern view prevailed in Canada after the gen- 
eral line of the Communist International hardened at the turn of 
the decade. 

By operating as part of an amorphous “‘left wing”’ critical of 
farm leaders who were not considered sufficiently militant in the 
struggle against urban eastern interests, the Communists made 
progress in Saskatchewan. In February 1928, two Communists 
were elected to the executive of the uFc (ss). The following year 
the delegates elected as president a man who had been associated 
for a time with the pret. Although George H. Williams had bro- 
ken with the Pret before his election to power, some of his non- 
Communist colleagues were so upset that they resigned in protest. 
The fears they expressed about a possible Communist takeover of 
the uFc (ss) were premature, to say the least. Before long, the 
Communists and the socialists led by Williams found it difficult to 
co-operate, and J. M. Clarke was left to lament that “‘numerically” 
the PFEL was 


comparatively weak and largely confined to Saskatchewan . . . 
The Left wing ...has a number of sincere, active members 
willing to do the best they know how. The vast bulk of its 
members have studied but little and to them social theory is a 
closed book.... Practically all have but little experience in 
convention strategy.*5 


The limited response of the farmers to Communist overtures can 
be Partly attributed to the lack of interest that the cpc as a whole 
displayed in the problems and aspirations of the agricultural com- 
Munity. Lack of interest, however, cannot explain the poor 
Tesponse the Communists often met when they wooed manual 
workers in the 1920s. This is surprising, because the CPC was 
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worker-oriented, campaigned on a program of immediate 
demands, and might be expected to strike a sympathetic cord 
among politically-conscious workers. 

The cpc championed the amalgamation of craft unions, the 
unionization of unskilled workers, the right to peaceful picketing, 
the organization of workers through industrial as opposed to craft 
unions, the introduction of social legislation of benefit to the 
labouring classes, and a ban on the use of troops in industrial 
disputes. In addition, the Communists supported those who fought 
against wage reductions and speed-up schemes designed to 
increase productivity, and opposed attempts to dismiss workers or 
curtail the power of trade unions. 

Such a program appealed to the minority of workers who were 
badly dissatisfied and prepared to take militant action. The most 
obvious Communist successes were in industries which had a tradi- 
tion of working class militancy, and which employed a high per- 
centage of workers from eastern Europe. As in several other coun- 
tries in the West, Canadian miners were fairly receptive to Com- 
munist slogans and appeals, including the demand for “‘nationaliza- 
tion of the mines, without compensation, and with workers’ con- 
troL”” Miners in Alberta and Nova Scotia would come out with 
statements favouring some of the policies that the Communists 
advocated at home or abroad. The lumber workers and the needle 
trades workers displayed similar sympathies on a smaller scale. In 
other branches of the economy little prograss was made, in spite of 
Communist attempts to spread their influence, or their occasional 
boasts in the party press and at party conventions. Buck’s statement 
that the railwaymen were organized in fifty-six party units in 1923 
did not indicate a major Communist breakthrough among trans- 
port workers.¢ 

To promote Communist agitation in the unions the cPc fol- 
lowed the example of the American Communists, who in 1921 
took over the Trade Union Educational League (TUEL) founded 
by W. Z. Foster in November 1920. Earl Browder had urged the 
extension of this organization to Canada when he addressed the 
founding convention of the wec. Soon afterwards Canada became 
one of the four districts of the American TUEL, and sent delegates 
to TUEL conventions in the States. In the 1920s Buck, who knew 
Foster from the war years, was both industrial director of the ccP 
and secretary of the TUEL for Canada.*’ For organizational pur- 
poses the Dominion was divided into an Eastern and a Western 
section. From 1924 to 1926 the TUEL published a monthly in 
Toronto. Like several other organizations set up by the Canadian 
Communists, the TUEL received financial assistance from abroad. 
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The TUEL took care not follow the road that the opu had 
pioneered without visible success. In 1923 it described itself as 
“purely an educational body” engaged in permeating the existing 
trade unions with the spirit of industrial unionism and the class 
struggle. What was known in trade union circles as “boring from 
within” was carried out in line with Comintern and Profintern 
directives to American and Canadian Communists between 1921 
and 1928. 

Notwithstanding the reference to the purely educational objec- 
tives of the TUEL, party members in the TLC unions agitated in line 
with the instructions they received from their superiors, or read in 
The Worker. In elections to union posts they stood as leftist candi- 
dates or threw their weight behind candidates considered sympa- 
thetic to their cause. They introduced motions on a variety of 
topics. The texts of the resolutions were often prepared by the 
industrial department of the cpc, or at least discussed by those in 
charge of Communist trade union work at the provincial, district 
or city level. A concentrated effort was made to get as many union 
locals as possible to pass the same or similar resolutions. These 
would be forwarded to city and district labour councils, and pro- 
vincial federations of labour, in the hope that ultimately they 
would reach the conventions of international unions or the TLC. 

By operating as a fairly compact group with a record of working 
class militancy, and by acting as the mouthpiece of those who, 
according to Buck, were critical of the “‘passive and reformist trade 
union bureaucracy,”’ the Communists succeeded, on certain issues, 
in rallying the support of a fair number of delegates at the annual 
conventions of the TLC. Kavanagh and Buck profited from these 
“left-wing” sentiments as well as from Communist organizational 
skills when they stood for the presidency of the TLC against the 
incumbent, Tom Moore. 


Number of Votes Cast 


1923 40 Kavanagh 136 Moore 
1924 44 Buck 156 Moore 
1925 29 Buck 169 Moore 


Prompted, no doubt, by the declining percentage of delegates 
fager to side with the Communists, no party member was put up 
for the presidency of the TLC in 1926 or 1927. Even so, the non- 

Ommunists worried about the Communists. It did not take them 
long to find party members obnoxious. As early as August 1922 a 
TLC resolution drew attention to Communist tactics in the 
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unions. The union official responsible for the motion used 
the occasion to announce, “‘If they want their ideas, they may 
have them, but they must keep them out of the Congress.”’’ The 
leaders of several international unions issued similar warnings. As 
these did not always have the desired effect, the moderates took 
other measures to prevent Communists from rallying support 
when they stood for election or re-election to union posts. Those 
who succeeded in getting elected were often not allowed to take 
their seats on District Trades and Labour Councils. At the annual 
convention of the TLC in September 1928, Macdonald’s credentials 
as a delegate were challenged by a vote of 223 to 21. Other Com- 
munists, including Buck, were expelled from their untons on 
charges of ‘‘dual unionism” and of opposing the policies of the 
TLC. 

The concerted effort to reduce Communist influence in the trade 
unions was most obvious in Ontario in 1927-1928. The anti- 
Communist campaign was so effective that in 1928 a Comintern 
publication lamented “the almost complete liquidation of any con- 
solidated Left-wing representation” within the TLC, and “‘the con- 
tinued weakening of the Communist Party strength therein.’’2° 

To a large extent TLC measures against the militants succeeded 
because in late 1926 the Communists again reversed their stand on 
that thorny issue of Canadian-versus-international-unionism. In 
1919-1920 many pioneers of the Canadian Communist movement 
were So Critical of the AFL/TLC that they had supported the forma- 
tion of independent Canadian unions. When the Comintern ‘‘line”’ 
changed in 1921, they dutifully obeyed the Moscow directive. 
Then they tried hard to gain a foothold in the international unions, 
whose leaders they criticized for lack of fighting spirit and failure 
to organize the large number of workers still outside of trade 
unions. This criticism went hand in hand with calls for labour 
unity in North America, as well as warnings to those radicals in 
unions who, despairing of the policies of international unions, 
wanted to break away and form independent unions. Only in rare 
cases did the cpc encourage the formation of a separate Canadian 
union, as in the case of the coal miners. 

Through much of the 1920s the slogan of “‘opening the doors of 
the Trades and Labor Congress to all urions’’*° provided an 
answer to those who wanted to know how the Communists envis- 
aged the unification of various trade union centres in Canada. This 
slogan was coupled with demands for the loosening of ties between 
the TLC and the aFL headquarters in Washington. The Commun- 
ists used the term “autonomy”, rather than ‘tindependence’’, when 
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they advocated the formation of a sovereign trade union centre in 
Canada. Such a policy received some backing from the Profintern, 
which stated in 1924 that “the inevitable sharpening of the struggle 
in the near future renders a great deal of autonomy for the trade 
union movement essential.’”>! 

Buck expressed similar views in American and Canadian Com- 
munist publications without, however, giving high priority to the 
struggle for autonomy. He realized only. too well that autonomy 
would depend on a series of developments in the Canadian trade 
union movement. Too great an emphasis on autonomy would 
merely complicate the already difficult task the Communists faced 
in the unions. To avoid misunderstanding, he was careful to point 
out, “‘Canadian autonomy does not mean the secession of Cana- 
dian locals from the ‘Internationals’, neither does it mean weaken- 
ing International bonds in any way.”?2 

The Communists gained a great deal by hedging on this contro- 
versial issue. Pronouncements in favour of autonomy appealed to 
those unionists who were critical of the subordination of the TLC 
to the AFL. By refusing to support secession from the international 
unions the party protected itself against those union officials who 
were looking for more evidence of Communist “‘disruption”’. 

This tightrope act by the cpc was also due to its desire to keep 
in step with the Comintern in Moscow, where the trade union 
policy of the cpc was discussed at length when Buck and Popovic 
attended the seventh plenary session of the executive of the Com- 
munist International in December 1926. Buck argued in favour of 
an independent Canadian trade union movement as part of the 
Communist struggle for an independent Canada.?? It took him 
some time to convert Comintern officials like the East Indian 
M.N. Roy, J. T. Murphy of the Communist Party of Great Brit- 
ain and several American Communists. Among the latter was 
Browder, who was “one of the most stubborn and serious oppo- 
nents” of the Canadian proposal. 

Buck did not report in great detail what the American actually 
said. He mentioned, however, Browder’s remark about the incon- 
sistency displayed by the cpc in giving different advice to miners 
fighting American trade-union bosses in Alberta and Nova Scotia. 
Browder’s grudging support of the new trade union “line” of the 
CPC was coupled with the warning that “we must strengthen our 
Position within” the TLC. The leaders of the cpc knew as well as 
Browder did that this was an almost impossible task. For several 
years the Communists had been losing ground in the world of 
labour. The cpc convention to which Buck reported on the discus- 
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sions in Moscow heard him admit that ‘‘our trade union work has 
slackened . . . has tended to reflect the passivity of the general trade 
union movement.” 

Browder’s insistance that the “‘slogan of Canadian independence 
would be valuable only if we would use it as a slogan within the 
Trades and Labor Congress and combine it with a consistent 
struggle against splits,” can be explained in three ways. First, his 
own experiences as a Wobbly and as a TUEL leader had convinced 
him of the disastrous consequences of break-away unionism. 
Hence any attempt to bypass or even downgrade the role of Com- 
munists in the AFL/TLC unions was to be condemned. Second, 
throughout the years between the two world wars the American 
Communist leaders were perplexed and annoyed by manifestations 
of what they considered to be “nationalism” in the Canadian 
Communist movement. Buck’s proposal could only impose addi- 
tional strains on the TUEL, reduce the close links between the two 
Communist parties, and limit the ability of the larger CpUsa to 
influence the crc. Third, it can be argued, Browder was a typical 
Comintern official whose rise to eminence was partly due to his 
knack for hedging when giving advice. By calling for work within 
the TLC, which consisted largely of affiliates to the AFL, and agree- 
ing with the need for an independent trade union movement in 
Canada, which the aFL was bound to oppose, Browder recorded 
his views in a manner that made it difficult for anyone to charge 
him with either “sectarianism” or “social imperialism”’, He knew 
that the Canadian Communists would have to apply the new pol- 
icy and that they would be the first to get the blame if something 
went wrong. 

A favourable decision in Moscow in the wake of the failure to 
make progress in the international unions, led to a change in Com- 
munist policy in the trade union field. Instead of basing their main 
hopes on the TLC, throughout most of 1927-1928, the Communists 
advocated the amalgamation of the TLC with the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour (AccL), formed in March 1927 by several 
Canadian unions which were at loggerheads with the aFL and the 
TLC. 

The Acct was a heterogeneous body numerically inferior to the 
TLC. Its executive included men who were sympathetic to some of 
the Communist objectives in industry and who had fought along- 
side party members in the Alberta miners’ strike of 1925. On the 
other hand, the acct included a bitter opponent of the crc: the 
oBU. Given the weak Communist base in the unions, the cpc 
found it as difficult to make progress in the acct as it had in the 
TLc. Common opposition to the leadership of the international 
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unions, a joint desire to organize unorganized workers, and united 
demands for an independent Canadian trade union centre, were 
not a strong enough combination with which to challenge the TLC 
successfully. In 1928 the Communists were already criticizing the 
leaders of the acct. The language and arguments used were remi- 
niscent of what had been said and written about TLC officials a few 
years before. 

At the end of the 1920s the Communists were very much in 
retreat in the unions. They found it impossible to hold out against 
employers who discriminated against them in various ways. The 
most effective forms of victimization used by employers were the 
dismissal of Communist militants and the “black lists’? which 
employers drew up and sometimes exchanged with one another. 
These lists made it difficult for well-known activists to obtain 
employment in the larger factories and mines. Nor were employers 
the only opponents of the Communists. The authorities, the 
churches and the press were definitely hostile to Communist agita- 
tors, while the number of allies the cpc could find in the world of 
labour was limited. 

Few Tic leaders had much sympathy for the Communists. 
What remained of the oBu “‘assailed” the Communists, according 
to Buck, ‘“teven more bitterly than” those in charge of the interna- 
tional unions. The oBu spokesmen could never forget that the 
launching of the wpc, and Comintern insistence on working 
within the AFL/TLC unions had cut the ground out from under 
OBU’s feet —the very organization that had been launched as a 
protest against the established trade union bureaucracy. The Com- 
munist failure to make major inroads among oBU militants after 
1922 considerably reduced the Communist base among the already 
small number of workers in Nova Scotia, the Prairies and B.C. 
who were hostile to the craft unions, and who saw the need for an 
independent Canadian trade union movement. 

The remnants of the ww in the lumber industry were also criti- 
cal of Communist attempts to organize workers. No love was lost 
between Wobblies and the cpc, whose organ claimed that “trying 
to educate the 1ww or their dupes, is as useless as vaccinating a 
policeman, they are too stupid to catch anything anyway.’’34 

Even those working-class radicals who co-operated with the 
Communists on the picket line often turned against party mem- 
bers, either because they thought it expedient to do so or because 
they were disgusted by Communist tactics. What Communist lead- 
€rs defended as ‘tBolshevik flexibility”’ in industrial disputes 
looked less edifying to those who had different ideas on how to 
fight employers, or who disapproved of sudden changes in the 
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Communist attitude to this or that union official or organization 
or group of workers. Few, for instance, would have agreed with 
the man in charge of Communist agitation during the 1929 strike 
in a steel railway car plant in Hamilton whose actions are described 
here by a member of the politbureau: 


[He] did not care about the hayter boys, and all the other 
men around the car. He thought that if we had the riveters, 
their skilled ability is indispensible to the boss, and he will 
have to capitulate. This led him to lay down the law to com- 
rade Shelley and others, ‘‘never mind giving relief to this fel- 
low who does not amount to much, but see to it that the other 
fellow gets lots.’’35 


The dilemmas faced by the small Communist cadres in indus- 
trial disputes also stemmed from the difficulty of applying the 
party line on the factory floor or in the picket line. Directives and 
advice from the Comintern and cpc headquarters were supposed 
to take care of most eventualities and to avoid two cardinal mis- 
takes that the Communists could make in the unions. The first of 
these would be to isolate themselves from the bulk of the workers 
by pursuing policies that were termed “‘sectarian’’. To cope with 
this danger, Buck warned against the “tendency to drop into the 
old position of negative opposition to officialdom and everybody 
else who is not a revolutionist or a good left-winger.’’26 

The other mistake would be to follow the lead of non- 
Communist radicals or of moderate union officials who were more 
popular than the Communists among the workers. Under a policy 
of ‘‘tailism” the Communists would abandon the initiative to oth- 
ers. Non-Communists would receive the publicity and the credit if 
they succeeded in wresting concessions from the employers. 

To prevent party members from throwing in their lot with their 
rivals at a time and place decided upon by non-Communists, Buck 
cautioned against 


lining up with centrists, twisters, fakirs and all who pay lip 
service to revolutionary ideals and progressive trade union- 
ism. This is the greatest danger of all and can only be guarded 
against by making it impossible for any man to align himself 
with you without declaring definitely for a program at least as 
advanced as that of the TUEL.*’ 


Those who heeded Buck’s advice were often unable to act effec- 
tively in a rapidly changing situation on the eve, or in the course 
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of, a strike. The result was confusion among party members on the 
factory floor, because they did not know whom they should sup- 
port, nor to what extent. Being perplexed, their confidence in the 
judgement of their leaders declined. Sometimes frantic attempts 
would be made to reinterpret the party line to fit the emergency. 
As a result, the party line fluctuated considerably, while many 
non-Communists were confirmed in their opinion that the Com- 
munists were at best “‘inconsistent’’, and at worst ‘‘opportunists”’. 

When post-mortems were held, the leaders had to assume part 
of the blame for the repeated Communist defeats in labour dis- 
putes. Not that they had much choice after an envoy of the CPUSA 
wrote in 1929 that “in connection with strikes the Party was 
always at the tail end . . . it is isolated from whole industrial areas.” 
Occasionally, The Worker recorded the extent of this isolation. In 
Oshawa the Communists did not even know that a strike had 
begun because they were rehearsing a play. In the border cities, 
party members of East European extraction would not even join 
the Communist-led Auto Workers Union before Anglo-Saxon 
workers had done so.*8 

Confusion within the Communist ranks, and external opposi- 
tion to the crc, did not improve the party’s chances of making 
converts to Communism in factories and mines. The workers on 
whose behalf party members fought, and suffered loss of employ- 
ment, social ostracism and occasionally imprisonment, were sel- 
dom able to hold out for long when confrontations initiated or 
exploited by Communists took place. The Comintern was not far 
wrong when it attributed the loss of Communist influence among 
miners in Alberta, B.C. and Nova Scotia to the ‘‘exhaustion of the 
workers.”’39 Unsuccessful strikes considerably weakened the Mine 
Workers Union of Canada in which the Communists played an 
important role. Nor were the Communists in a better position in 
the late 1920s in the two remaining centres of Communist 
Strength: the lumberworkers and one section of the needle trades 
workers. 

An official Profintern publication recorded the declining appeal 
of Communism in the unions. Only the 3,000-strong Lumber 
Workers Industrial Union was affiliated to the Profintern in Mos- 
cow, while an additional 10,000 organized workers belonged in 
1927 to the “revolutionary minority”, a term used to describe 
those segments of the trade union movement in which the Com- 
munists were influential.*° 

Electoral results confirmed the limited appeal of the cpc. Con- 
Scious of its weakness, the WPC-CPC rarely put up candidates under 
its own name in federal or provincial elections in the twenties. 
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Even so, members of the wrec sat for a short time in the legisla- 
tures of Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia. In all three instances, 
they had been elected as ‘‘Labour”’ candidates before they joined 
the wPc. 

The failure to contest federal and provincial elections does not 
mean that the crc ignored these periods of increased political 
activity. On the contrary, elections provided the opportunity for 
Communists to recruit new party members and carry their message 
to as large a segment of the Canadian electorate as their limited 
manpower and financial resources allowed. 

Public meetings, leaflets and editorials in the Communist press 
were used to put forward demands, some of which were in line 
with Canadian radical tradition, while others made it fairly 
obvious that the cpc was not merely another leftwing party on 
Canadian soil. In the federal elections of 1926, for instance, the 
CPC manifesto insisted that 


only the abolition of the entire capitalist system and the 
socialization of the means of production and distribution 
under a workers’ and farmers’ government will bring perma- 
nent relief and a full measure of life and opportunity and 
freedom to the masses.*! 


Like the socialists in Canada and abroad prior to 1914, the crc 
put forward a number of ‘timmediate” or “minimum” demands. 
These include a forty-hour work week, non-contributory unem- 
ployment insurance and a minimum wage. Furthermore, the Com- 
munists advocated major structural changes in the Canadian econ- 
omy. Banks, mines and the cpr were to be nationalized without 
compensation and put under workers’ control. Land, on the other 
hand, was not included among the means of production to be 
taken over by the state. There was to be a capital levy imposed on 
all holdings over $5,000 in order to “‘wipe out the war debt.” 

In the political sphere, the Communists called for the repeal of 
Article 98 of the Criminal Code and the abolition of the Senate 
and of election deposits. Links with British imperialism were to be 
severed, the British North America Act repealed, Canadian inde- 
pendence proclaimed, a ‘‘Workers’ and Farmers’ Government” 
installed, and ‘‘full recognition of and credits to the Soviet Union” 
granted. 

The crc realized that its own forces were far too weak to 
acquaint the Canadian public with these demands, let alone to 
carry them out. Allies had to be found. Since the French-Canadian 
nationalists were not eager to associate themselves with the Com- 
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munists, and since the cpc considered the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties to be “agents of vested interests,” whatever their “‘tem- 
porary differences,” the Communists were forced to seek collabo- 
rators outside the mainstream of Canadian politics. The only avail- 
able ones were some trade union leaders and socialists of various 
hues. The latter were the more attractive, because they shared 
some of the Communist phraseology and basic assumptions about 
North American society and the superiority of socialism over free 
enterprise. 

A similiar attitude towards certain issues was more important 
than differences in temperament or over tactics. Such similarity 
also helped the crc to enlist the help of socialists and trade union- 
ists in specific campaigns (for example ‘“‘Hands off China’, and 
“Save Sacco and Vanzetti’’ — two anarchists sentenced to death in 
the United States). The Communists made persistent attempts to 
create a broad labour party where, in addition to the cpc, there 
would be room —temporarily at least—for a variety of socialists 
and radicals. This policy was in line with Lenin’s advice to British 
Communists to join the Labour Party. As Macdonald put it, “We 
cannot formulate policies from the outside, we must get inside if 
we are to carry weight.”’42 

The instrument chosen by the crc for this purpose was the 
Canadian Labour Party (CLP), formally organized by socialists and 
trade unionists in Winnipeg in 1921. Its program included 
demands for proportional representation, the abolition of the 
BNA Act, the nationalization of public utilities, and social legisla- 
tion to improve the lot of the workers. 

The wec joined this loosely organized body as a separate entity, 
and urged other organizations, political or otherwise, to do the 
same. Delegates of the cpc attended the cLpP’s national and pro- 
vincial conventions, sought and obtained office in the CLP, stood 
as CLP candidates in federal and provincial elections, and did their 
best to win over their non-Communist partners to the policies 
advocated by the Comintern and the crc. 

Communist efforts in and on behalf of the cLP yielded meagre 
results. A number of resolutions dealing with Canadian and inter- 
national problems were passed as a result of Communist initiatives 
and votes. In several cases motions critical of the U.S.S.R. were 
rejected or amended because of Communist opposition. A good 
Case can be made that Communist involvement in the CLP enabled 
the-cpc to recruit or gain the sympathy of a section of the non- 
Communist left. 

On the other hand, the cLP failed to fulfil several Communist 
Objectives. It attracted little trade union support; locals represent- 
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ing a mere 9,000 members were affiliated to the Ontario CLP in 
1926.43 Under these circumstances, there was little point in turning 
the CLP into a Farmer-Labour Party, as the Comintern had sug- 
gested in 1924. The fourth convention of the cpc in September 
1925 justified the abandonment of this project by arguing that ‘“‘the 
partial liquidation of the agrarian crisis, together with the rapid 
disintegration of the national Progressive Party, makes the slogan 
of the Communist Party for a Farmer-Labour Party no longer 
practicable.” 

Electorally, the performance of the CLP was disappointing. Most 
of its candidates lost their deposits in the federal elections of 1925 
and 1926. According to Spector, the CLP “‘did not fare very well’’ 
in 1925 because ‘‘the tariff demagogy of the Conservatives is a 
siren song that still captivates the workers.’’45 These electoral 
defeats were all the more galling as two future leaders of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (ccF), J. S. Wood- 
sworth and William Irvine, were elected after rejecting Communist 
calls for a “‘United front”’. 

Internal friction contributed to the uninspiring performance of 
the cLP. In November !925, the Quebec wing of the CLP passed by 
a small majority, a motion prohibiting the affiliation of Commun- 
ist organizations which were then active in that party. The Com- 
munists were disturbed by this move, and took immediate count- 
er-measures. They condemned the attitude of the Quebec section 
of the cLp, and used their influence in the CLP in other parts of 
Canada to pass resolutions calling on the Quebec CLP to reverse its 
stand. Pro-Communist elements also raised the matter at the Sep- 
tember 1926 provincial convention of the Quebec CLP, but failed 
to win a majority.* 

The strength of anti-Communist feeling among socialists in 
Quebec was less dangerous to the Communists than the emergence 
of a strong anti-Communist faction in the larger Ontario CLP. Two 
hundred and eighteen delegates, including fifty representatives of 
Communist organizations, attended the Ontario provincial con- 
vention in April 1926. A motion put to the convention by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Car-men of America argued that the 
“best interests of the affiliated membership will be served by 
excluding the Communist Party from affiliation” to the CLP, 
because at conventions “‘the major part of the time has been taken 
up with useless discussion and controversy between the Commun- 
ist and non-Communist delegates on matters not of vital interest to 
the vast majority of the affiliated membership.”*” 

Although the motion was defeated, the vote showed that a sub- 
stantial minority of non-Communists was no longer in favour of 
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co-operation with the Communists. Fifty-seven votes were cast in 
favour of the motion, 42 abstained, and 116, including the dele- 
gates of 35 branches of the cpc, voted against, after Macdonald 
had argued that a federated labour party could not exclude a work- 
ing-class organization. 

This showdown led to a Communist reappraisal of their activi- 
ties in the CLP. As in the case of Communist involvement in other 
non-Communist organizations, the party leaders were perturbed 
because a number of party members did not preserve the identity 
of the crc in the cLp. Work without credit and benefit to the cpc 
never appealed to leading Communists. Their solution was a state- 
ment favouring the building of ‘tthe Labour party as a mass move- 
ment based on the trade unions and under the leadership of the 
Communist Party.’’48 

Such frank declarations of intent increased tensions within the 
CLP. They provided ammunition for those socialists who declined 
to join the CLP because of the Communists. They also gave food 
for thought to those who had serious doubts about the advisability 
of the cLP following the line it had operated on since its founda- 
tion. These socialists began to follow the precedent, set by the 
Communists, of holding caucus meetings on the eve of CLP con- 
ventions. Their leader was James Simpson, a prominent socialist 
and trade unionist, who came under increasing attack in The 
Worker. 

By the autumn of 1927 the lines were clearly drawn, as each side 
tried to limit the radius of action of its opponents. Simpson won 
the first round when the Toronto District Labor Council passed a 
motion to expel delegates who represented organizations not affili- 
ated to the tLc. The Communists retaliated by removing Simp- 
son’s name from the slate of CLP candidates in the municipal 
elections in Toronto. The impact of this Communist victory within 
the CLP was small, because by then Simpson had had enough of 
both the cpc and the cLp. After accepting a key post in the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party of Ontario, he resigned his position as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Dominion cLP.*9 

His departure was followed by that of other socialists who had 
also come to the conclusion that the cpc was not a trustworthy and 
worthwhile ally. The cLp lingered on, passing resolutions that the 
Communists sponsored. By the end of 1928 the cLP was a hollow 
shell, a memorial to the difficulties experienced by socialists and 
Communists when trying to co-operate in the political sphere. Dis- 
trust was succeeded by recriminations and then, as the Comintern 
veered sharply to the left in 1928, by bitter hostility during most of 
the Depression. 
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Chapter 3 


‘*Class against Class” 


In 1928 the Comintern reached several crucial decisions which 
affected the fortunes of all its sections, including the one in Can- 
ada. At meetings held in Moscow, leading Comintern spokesmen 
explained that the period of stability in the capitalist world was 
coming to an end and that the working class was entering another 
stage of revolutionary struggle similar to that of 1917-1920. Since 
in the coming “third period”’, the socialist parties would act as the 
“last reserve’’ of the old order, it was the duty of Communists to 
unmask the role being played in the labour movement by the 
socialist leaders, including left-wingers, and to win over the social- 
ist rank-and-file. According to the Comintern, the slogan ‘“‘class 
against class’ now characterized the struggle throughout the 
world. 

The emphasis on the struggle against the socialists stemmed to 
some extent from Joseph Stalin’s desire to meet the criticism of 
those Soviet Communists who complained about the Soviet lead- 
er’s lack of revolutionary zeal. It was also due to the realization 
that the socialists were unwilling to subordinate their policies to 
whatever tactic the Comintern thought was best for workers in 
industrial societies. Competition for the same audience in the 
name of a socialist society widened the gulf separating the social- 
ists from the Communists, and led Communist speakers to 
denounce their rivals as ‘‘social fascists’’ during much of the 
Depression. 

In Canada the full impact of the new Comintern tactics was not 
felt until the Sixth Congress of the Communist International 
(July-August 1928), at which delegates from abroad became only 
too aware of the differences of opinion among Bolshevik leaders 
like Stalin and Bukharin, two men who had previously joined 
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forces against Trotsky. From his exile in Central Asia Leon Trot- 
sky sent, in the summer of 1928, a lengthy memorandum criticiz- 
ing the policies followed by his rivals at home and abroad. A copy 
of this document reached Spector, who led the crc delegation at 
the Sixth Congress. 

Spector was deeply impressed by what he had read; it confirmed 
his pro-Trotsky sentiments, which in any case went back to the 
early days of the struggle between Stalin and Trotsky. It was partly 
under Spector’s influence that the cpc had declined to condemn 
Trotsky when it became fashionable to do so in the U.S.S.R.! 
The delay in attacking Trotsky was criticized by the Comintern, 
and also by Buck, whose position on this subject, however, was 
only shared by a minority of his colleagues in 1925. Buck’s views 
on Trotsky did finally prevail when the Comintern applied pres- 
sure on the cPc. 

At the Sixth Congress Spector ‘‘absented himself during the 
consideration and voting on the question of Trotskyism.’”? Instead, 
he exchanged views with J. P. Cannon, a prominent American 
Communist who was also critical of Stalin’s role in the Soviet 
Union and the Comintern. Soon after his return to the U.S., Can- 
non was expelled from the cpusa, and his apartment was rifled. 
Among the documents found by his former colleagues were letters 
from Spector, showing conslusively where his loyalties lay. 

As was customary in the Communist International, Spector was 
invited to endorse the expulsion of Cannon and renounce his own 
pro-Trotsky views. He refused and was expelled from the party 
whose chairman he had been for several years. He also lost his seat 
on the executive committee of the Communist International to 
which he had been elected at the Sixth Congress. Spector then 
took a prominent part in building the North American branch of 
the Trotskyist movement which emerged in a number of countries. 
Canada was no exception. A Trotskyist organization was estab- 
lished here in the early 1930s, and several well-known pioneers of 
the Canadian Communist movement became members of it. 

The Trotskyists were prone to factionalism, and were always 
numerically weaker than the Stalinists. In spite of denunciations in 
Stalinist newspapers and attacks by Stalinist goon squads in several 
Canadian cities, the Trotskyists drew attention to Stalin’s treat- 
ment of his opponents, to the evolution of the Soviet system, and 
to the shifts in the crc line. By calling for more revolutionary 
Policies than the cpc followed in the 1930s and afterwards, and by 
Operating as a closely-knit pressure group within the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF), the Trotskyists acted as a thorn 
in the flesh of the cpc in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. The 
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fears of the cpc whenever there was a possibility that the 
Trotskyists might extend their power base in the ccF, or make 
many converts among workers and students, were not entirely mis- 
placed. In spite of a high turnover in their ranks, the nucleus of 
Trotskyist militants possessed sufficient enthusiasm and organiza- 
tional ability to cause many a headache in Stalinist and cce circles. 
Even so, few Canadian radicals would have gone as far as Buck, 
who in the heyday of Stalinism denounced ‘‘the cynical Trotskyite 
adventurers” as the “‘most dangerous enemies of the common peo- 
ple of Canada.””3 

Spector’s expulsion allowed another rift in the Cpc to surface. 
Its origins go back to the days before the Sixth Congress of the 
Comintern, when according to Spector, “discontent was beginning 
to manifest itself among the younger elements with the organiza- 
tional conservatism and political inertia of John Macdonald.’”* 
Macdonald’s position in the party weakened when it became 
known that Comintern officials in Moscow had criticized several 
aspects of Communist activity in Canada. Some of the criticism 
Macdonald brought back from the Soviet Union was incorporated 
into the ‘‘draft theses” published in The Worker on December 
22 and 29, 1928. These theses provided the basis for a major 
intra-party discussion as the cpc prepared for its sixth convention. 

As a former trade union official who had co-operated with 
non-Communists in the CLP and elsewhere, Macdonald had 
doubts about the new Comintern ‘‘class against class” tactic. Nor 
was he alone. Finns and Ukrainians prominent in the councils of 
the crc shared these reservations to a greater or lesser extent. 
Although they were careful not to oppose the new tactic in public, 
their lack of enthusiasm in carrying out the decisions of the Sixth 
Congress of the Comintern was quickly noted by Communist zeal- 
ots. 

The opening shots in the campaign against Macdonald were 
fired by Tim Buck and Stewart Smith. The latter had just returned 
from Moscow where he had been the first Canadian student at the 
Lenin School, the most prestigious Comintern educational estab- 
lishment. Although still only in his mid-twenties, Smith was given 
a seat in the politbureau where he soon made his presence felt. 

Buck and those who rallied to his side employed two methods 
for propagating their views. First, they spoke out at closed party 
meetings at which delegates to the sixth party convention were 
elected. Second, they wrote at length in The Worker, which pub- 
lished many contributions on the state of the Communist move- 
ment in the early months of 1929. 

The criticisms of Macdonald’s policies, past and present, ranged 
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far and wide. Little seems to have escaped the attention of what 
became known as the ‘‘Buck-Smith faction”. They complained 
about Macdonald’s approach to organizational matters, especially 
the existing system of electing members to the central committee. 
They insisted that such members be elected from the convention 
floor, and that the Finnish, Jewish and Ukrainian party members 
no longer be allowed to select their representatives in caucuses. 
They drew attention to the limited numerical size of the party and 
the passivity of many of its members. They noted the failure of 
Communist policies in the trade unions and queried the need to 
preserve the CLP at a time when some of its non-Communist lead- 
ers were expelling Communists from the trade unions. They 
objected to the absence of an “‘agrarian program” and to the lack 
of interest displayed by the cpc in French Canadians. 

Much of their criticism was justified, and was partly based on 
information which had appeared in party documents under Mac- 
donald’s signature. However, on some issues the differences of 
opinion were so slight that before long, each side was accusing the 
other of engaging in personalities instead of debating policies. 

Two other issues were raised in the debate. One was the theory 
of “American exceptionalism” associated with Jay Lovestone, the 
leader of the dominant faction in the cpuSA in 1928. He argued 
that the strength of the American economy would enable the U.S. 
to avoid the kind of business slump that periodically struck other 
countries. Macdonald, who had no pretensions as a theoretician, 
nor even any interest in Marxist theory, had on occasion referred 
to the continued expansion of the Canadian economy. This could 
be interpreted as an indication that Macdonald and Lovestone 
held similar views. Since “American exceptionalism” clashed with 
the Bolshevik doctrine that economic crises were bound to occur in 
every capitalist economy, including the North American econom- 
ies, Lovestone and Macdonald opened themselves to the charge of 
“revisionism’’, a major deviation from Marxism-Leninism as 
interpreted by Stalin and the Comintern officials. 

Although Buck levelled the charge of ‘American exceptional- 
ism” against Macdonald, more ink was spilt in the controversy 
over the slogan of ‘‘Canadian independence”. According to Buck, 
this slogan was Spector’s brainchild. In the 1920s Spector, then 
chairman of cec, had described Canada as a British colony, and 
the Canadian bourgeoisie as a ‘suppressed colonial bourgeoisie 
which must be pushed forward to more aggressive action against 
British imperialism.’’> Under these circumstances, he is supposed 
to have argued that the Canadian working class, with the cPc as its 
vanguard, should temporarily support the Canadian bourgeoisie to 
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throw off the shackles of British rule. At the same time the Cana- 
dian Communists attributed to Mackenzie King a “‘semi Chiang 
Kai-shek cum Mustapha Kemal role,”® because the Canadian 
Prime Minister, like the nationalist leaders in China and Turkey, 
opposed Britain’s imperial pretensions. 

Spector’s views were hardly original. They were an attempt to 
apply in Canada the kind of policies urged by the Comintern on 
weak Communist parties in underdeveloped countries like China, 
Egypt and India in the mid-1920s. Although Buck claimed, after 
Spector’s expulsion from the cpc, that he had misgivings about the 
“tailism” of the cpc, little overt opposition was expressed until 
1927 when the Comintern changed its attitude towards the bour- 
geoisie in Asia after the Nationalist Communist alliance had bro- 
ken down in China. 

Spector and Macdonald became aware of the shift in Comintern 
policy during their stay in Moscow. In a conversation with officials 
of the Anglo-American Secretariat, the Canadians learned that the 
consensus was against dropping the Canadian Independence slo- 
gan “‘completely”’. It was felt that the slogan had its uses in the 
struggle against British imperialism, because it would help break 
“the hold of British jingoistic propaganda upon the Canadian mas- 
ses,’ make it easier to rally the poor farmers, and aid the party in 
its agitation among French Canadians.’ 

Spector and Macdonald brought back to Canada the draft of a 
thesis which ‘“‘clarified the stand considerably and corrected a cer- 
tain vagueness and deviation that had characterized the propa- 
ganda for independence,” and revealed a change in Communist 
thought on the subject: 


‘*With the accentuation of the antagonism of British and 
American Imperialism, this antagonism within the Canadian 
bourgeoisie will also be accentuated. The war of British and 
American Imperialism will bring the antagonisms within the 
Canadian bourgeoisie to a crisis.’’* 


Neither the Liberals nor the Conservatives would be able to solve 
the “fundamental antagonisms’’. The Canadian bourgeoisie would 
be forced to take sides. A “revolutionary situation, and probably 
civil war’ would follow. “‘The task of the proletariat is to take 
advantage of the contradictions within the Canadian bourgeoisie 
and between British and American imperialism to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie of Canada.” 

Through most of 1929 Communist spokesmen and newspapers 
harped on what Buck described as ‘‘the increasing inevitability of 
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an Anglo-American war for world supremacy.” To buttress this 
thesis, the agitprop department of the cpc produced a study 
entitled Some facts on the menace of war between British and 
American Imperialism. 

By the time the sixth convention of the cpc met in June 1929, 
the ‘‘antagonisms within the Canadian bourgeoisie” were less 
obvious than the differences of opinion among the cpc leaders. 
The rift in the cpc reached such proportions that both sides held 
caucus meetings between formal sessions, and traded accusations 
when their spokesmen addressed the convention. Buck and 
Smith’s staunchest allies were the delegates from B.C., a province 
known for its penchant towards radicalism, and a group of young 
Communists who were or had been officials in the yCL. The eager- 
ness of young Communists to challenge the authority of their eld- 
ers in the party was not confined to Canada in 1928-1929. In 
Britain and France, too, prominent members of the YCL were in 
the forefront of the struggle to adopt new and more radical policies 
for promoting the Communist cause. On both sides of the Atlantic 
the young Communists felt that these new policies would require 
new faces at the helm of the party, because the current leaders 
were incapable of shedding their “social democratic background.” 

The task of the young Communists in Canada was not easy, 
because they faced a formidable array of opponents at the begin- 
ning of the convention, including most of the prominent Commun- 
ist trade unionists. The same could not be said about some of 
Buck’s supporters, who were told that ‘they have not had any 
contact with the workers.’’? In addition, Macdonald had the back- 
ing of the Finnish and Ukrainian Communist leaders. 

What Macdonald did lack was the kind of support without 
which no Communist leader could survive in the days of the Com- 
intern. Envoys of the cpusa and the yc of the United States 
played an important role at the convention and threw their weight 
behind Buck. The more discerning delegates knew that the Ameri- 
cans were more attuned to Comintern thinking than the 
secretary-general of the cpc. Any doubts they might have had 
disappeared when they learned the contents of several messages 
that the Comintern, Profintern and Young Communist Interna- 
tional had sent to the cpc and the YCL in recent months. These 
communications were ‘received very pessimistically by a large seg- 
ment” of the delegates and contributed enormously to the strength 
of the group led by Buck and Smith. 

Realizing this, Macdonald and his closest associates tried to 
limit the damage caused by the missives from Moscow by down- 
grading the importance of the messages from the Comintern. Mike 
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Buhay, who was under attack as a “‘rightist’’, found the messages 
“confusing”, while Macdonald stated that the “CI Letter was not 
a very impressive document . . . the best elements of the CI have 
not had a hand in it.”’ Moriarty, who had attended the fifth plen- 
ary session of the executive committee of the Comintern in the 
spring of 1925, added mysteriously that he knew “something of 
how letters are drawn up at the centre.”’ He claimed that Buck and 
Leslie Morris had supplied the information on which these com- 
munications were based.'° 

These statements shocked the young zealots, and confirmed 
their suspicions of Macdonald as an inveterate “‘rightist’’, as a man 
prepared to question the very authority of the Comintern. Never- 
theless, Macdonald could not be expelled without reducing the 
cPc to the status of a tiny sect isolated — at least temporarily — from 
those ethnic and labour organizations controlled by his collabora- 
tors. He, on the other hand, was not prepared to break publicly 
with Buck and the Comintern. At the convention he admitted that 
his critics had a point when they criticized this or that aspect of his 
leadership. He promised to do better in the future, and he 
co-operated with the two American envoys and his rivals in draft- 
ing a series of resolutions. 

In the end an uneasy compromise was reached. The resolutions 
passed by the delegates reflected the current Communist line as 
interpreted by Buck and Smith. The elections to the highest party 
bodies confirmed that Macdonald’s star was on the wane. Buck 
had a slight majority in the new politbureau. Macdonald’s sup- 
porters controlled the enlarged central committee, while he himself 
was given the opportunity of staying on as secretary of the cPc. 

On July 12, 1929, at the first meeting of the central committee 
Macdonald instead asked for a one year leave of absence. Before 
the end of that year, he was already persona non grata in the crc. 
In May 1930 he complained about ‘‘a campaign of lies and slan- 
der” against him.'' Expelled from the cpc in the autumn of 1930, 
he soon joined forces with Spector in the nascent Canadian 
Trotskyist movement. This was a precedent that other 
ex-Communist leaders (such as. Max Armstrong, Malcolm Bruce) 
were to follow when they fell out with Buck. 

Macdonald was succeeded by Buck. In a way this was an ortho- 
dox choice, prompted no doubt by the fact that during the party 
crisis in 1929 the telegrams sent by the Comintern to the cpc were 
addressed to him rather than to Macdonald. Those who chose him 
elected an ex-worker at a time when the Comintern was setting a 
premium on leaders with a working-class background. Their man 
had been active in the Canadian labour movement before the Bol- 
shevik takeover in Russia. According to his own and his friends’ 
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written testimony, he had been associated at one time or another 
with the rww, the spc, the sppc, the Socialist Party of North 
America, and James Simpson’s /ndustrial Banner, before he had 
found his niche in the Communist movement. He took a promi- 
nent part in founding the crc after his return from the States in 
1919. In 1921 he became secretary of the Canadian branch of the 
TUEL. In the 1920s he was high in the party hierarchy, and was 
well-known in non-Communist labour circles through his activities 
in the TUEL. 

After a rather shaky start as secretary-general, Buck began to 
display many of the attributes that would enable him to remain at 
the helm of the cpc until January 1962. He had great drive, 
knew how to listen, displayed increasing polish in his dealings with 
non-Communists, and succeeded in welding the leaders of the cpc 
into a compact group which, until 1956, displayed few public signs 
of discord. Potential rivals like Stewart Smith were kept on a short 
leash, and given tasks that were unlikely to provide them with 
either a power base or enough financial resources to challenge 
Buck successfully. 

To his followers and to the public at large Buck appeared as a 
dedicated Communist. A fluent speaker, he was the star attraction 
at many a meeting organized by the cpc. He also became the 
author of a series of books, brochures and pamphlets on a variety 
of topics of interest to party members and sympathizers. As time 
passed, he became so identified with the Communist cause in Can- 
ada that Leslie Morris, one of his closest collaborators, wrote a 
short account of the cpc under the un-Marxian title of The Story 
of Tim Buck's Party (1939). With the help of the agitprop depart- 
ment of the cpc a Buck ‘‘cult”” emerged in prose and verse. In 
1945 a well-known member of the central committee mused, 


Comrade Buck, if he had pursued the arts, had the qualities 
which would have made him a great surgeon; he could have 
become a very clever lawyer; in science he would have been 
one of those, who have travelled the stoney road to the atomic 
bomb. '? 


Eight years later, Morris’ wife wrote a poem, “‘Tim Buck’s 
Hands” which appeared in the Canadian Tribune. It included this 
verse: 


Your hands took dreams of labouring men 
and forged them into weapons when 

they gave these dreams a consciousness 

of mission. Fanning spark to flame, 
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they burned into the dream an aim 
of socialism now. 


Buck’s ability to retain the confidence of the Soviet officials who 
supervised the relations of the Cpsu with Communist parties in 
North America was an important factor in the success of his stew- 
ardship. His periodic visits to the U.S.S.R., where he attended 
meetings and briefings sponsored by the Comintern and its auxil- 
iary organizations, made him familiar with the way Comintern 
officials reasoned and operated from the 1930s onwards. The 
granting of the Order of the October Revolution on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday was recognition of the gratitude felt for 


the tremendous work done by comrade Buck to foster and 
cultivate feelings of friendship for the peoples of the Soviet 
Union among the working class and broad sections of the 
working people in Canada. '? 


Buck’s immediate problem in 1929 was to heal the split created by 
his decision to challenge Macdonald late in 1928. His first moves 
as secretary-general exasperated even further those who had 
opposed him in the first half of 1929. By December 1929 the 
Communists in the Finnish Organization were in open revolt, 
while those in the ULFTA overwhelmingly rejected the directives of 
the politbureau of the cpc in February 1930. To stamp out the 
opposition, Buck used methods disapproved of by the Comintern, 
because they reduced the already narrow popular base of the crc. 
According to a Comintern publication, the struggle in the CPC was 
rendered more complex by the fact that ‘members of the politbu- 
reau, which on the whole carried out the correct line, allowed a 
series of mistakes on individual questions,” such as the “‘mechani- 
cal expulsion” of Finnish and Ukrainian Communists “without 
preparatory explicatory work”’ among party members.'4 

Those who were expelled from the cpc, or merely suspended 
from the offices they held, included Anglo-Saxon and Celtic veter- 
ans of the Communist movement (for example, Moriarty, Peel, R. 
Shoesmith), well-known Finnish Communists (Ahlquist and A. 
Vaara), and several prominent Jewish Communists (Mike Buhay, 
J. Margolese and J. B. Salsberg, Secretary of the Industrial Union 
of Needle Trades Workers). The Comintern intervened to force 
Buck to re-admit a number of them after his stay in Moscow at the 
beginning of 1930. A commission from the Comintern came to 
Canada to deal with the matter. Some of the Canadian Commun- 
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ists were only too eager to return and resume their places in the 
movement they considered their own. As one of them put it, “‘the 
thought that I am expelled from the Party has paralysed me to 
such an extent that I don’t know where [ am at, and what I am 
doing.”!5 

Factionalism in the mass organizations had barely been over- 
come when a new controversy over “‘Canadian independence cast 
doubts over the ability of Buck and Stewart Smith to assess the 
situation properly and to determine the party line on important 
issues. Unlike the dispute with the Finns and the Ukrainians, the 
discussion on Canada’s role in the world ‘‘was limited to a com- 
paratively narrow circle.’”’ Unfortunately for Buck and Smith, the 
narrow circle included those Communists who now counted in the 
Canadian party, had the ear of Comintern officials, and operated 
from the vantage-point of the Lenin School. Leslie Morris, John 
Weir, Sam Carr and several other young activists had been sent 
there to improve their qualifications after they had supported Buck 
in the struggle against Macdonald. 

They were aware that the letter sent by the Comintern to the 
sixth party convention had indicated displeasure with the stand 
taken by the cpc on the subject of Canadian independence. The 
Comintern characterized the slogan as ‘‘false”, described Canada 
as a “developing imperialist country” and insisted that the “main 
struggle... should be the struggle against being dragged by the 
Canadian bourgeoisie, or any section of it, into either of the impe- 
rialist camps in the coming war.” 

At the convention Buck elaborated the Comintern thesis. 


It is quite easy to see how civil war is not merely a possibility, 
but a very earnest possibility in the event of Anglo-Saxon 
antagonisms sharpening to the point of declaration of war.”!'¢ 


The students at the Lenin School were dissatisfied with the way 
the cpc dealt with the problem. Although Buck’s and Smith’s 
formulations represented an improvement on what had been said 
in previous years, the students were disturbed by the fact that the 
party leadership concentrated on Canada as a battlefront fought 
over by imperialist powers. Nor did they agree with the references 
to the divisions within the Canadian bourgeoisie as it searched for 
allies in Washington and London. Instead, they argued, Canada 
was an imperialist power in its own right and the Canadian bour- 
geoisie was the chief enemy of Canadian workers. 

The students in Moscow sent Smith a twenty-four page state- 
ment which angered party leaders at home. The leaders accused 
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the students of basing their statements on “‘many mis-facts”’ and of 
engaging in ‘‘fractionalism’’. Labelled as an “oppositional pro- 
gram’’, the statement ‘“‘was not actually circulated in the Party... 
very few of our comrades actually studied it.” 

The attempt to dismiss the missive from the Lenin School failed 
because the students reflected the views of Comintern officials. 
Additional messages from the Comintern reached the cpc head- 
quarters in Toronto. Canadians passing through or studying in 
Moscow were told what was required: Canada was an “imperialist 
country” because the “Canadian political economy contains all the 
characteristics enumerated by Lenin in his characterization of 
Imperialism, with the single exception of the possession of colo- 
nies.””!8 

This lack of colonies was not considered important in view of 
the ‘‘vast underdeveloped area’’ in the Dominion. More signifi- 
cant were the high degree of concentration of industry in Canada 
and the rapidly growing export of Canadian capital. 

By the autumn of 1930 the leaders of the cpc had adopted the 
viewpoint of their critics and Stewart Smith had confessed his 
errors in The Worker. The slogan of ‘“‘Canadian independence” 
was condemned and the Canadian capitalist class branded as the 
main enemy of the workers in the Dominion. The new party line 
on ‘‘Canadian imperialism” was not accepted overnight. Some 
Communists pointed out that Canada had no armed forces worth 
speaking of, let alone colonies, while a well-known American 
Communist asked Buck at a convention of the cpuSA, “What the 
hell is this romanticism of Canada being an imperialist country?””!° 
Since it was not desired that the latest party directive be “‘merely” 
accepted ‘‘mechanically”’, articles were written and evidence gath- 
ered to show that Canada was indeed ‘“‘imperialist’’. Little seems 
to have escaped the notice of zealots eager to build up a good case 
They even discovered an “‘arm of Canadian imperialism” in the 
capital of Bolivia: a Canadian-owned company that operated ‘‘the 
light, power and tramways” at La Paz. 

Although the difference of opinion about the attitude of the 
Canadian bourgeoisie towards the independence of Canada was 
temporarily settled, the solution never satisfied many Canadian 
Communists. The argument cropped up again in the early stages 
of the Second World War and in the succeeding decades. Not that 
the issue can be dismissed as an example of the scholastic hair- 
splitting to which Communists are occasionally prone. After all, 
the party’s attitude to the majority of Canadians, who supported 
neither the Communists nor the democratic socialists, depended 
on the Communists’ assessment of the Canadian bourgeoisie and 
its willingness to fight against foreign encroachment. 
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The delay in coming to grips with the issue of Canadian inde- 
pendence was not the only criticism levied against Buck and his 
closest collaborators. The Comintern, Profintern and Peasant 
International in Moscow had other grounds for complaint as they 
urged, prodded and attacked this or that cPc policy in the years 
1929-1931. Never in its history was the cpc subjected to so much 
advice and criticism as during those years. Although by the begin- 
ning of 1931 the Comintern was taking a more favourable view of 
the crc, the discussions and resolutions at the February 1931 
plenum of the central committee of the crc still found shortcom- 
ings in the performance of Macdonald’s successors. There were 
complaints that the forces at the disposal of the cpc were “too 
limited”; that the ‘sectarian’? and “‘isolated’? Communist move- 
ment had ‘‘no contact with the workers in the shops”; that the 
“weight of our members’ activity is still centred” on the organiza- 
tions catering for the East Europeans; and that an unhealthy atti- 
tude, often amounting to “complete indifference’, was responsible 
for the party’s failure to win over ‘the young workers.”’20 

Buck did not deny the validity of these and other charges. He 
and his colleagues promised to do better in the future, while draw- 
ing attention to the difficulties the cpc experienced in its everyday 
work. Fhe members of the central committee were well aware of 
the state of the cpc and of the decline in party membership since 
1928. 

This decline had an adverse effect on party finances at the very 
time when the demand for organizers and propaganda was increas- 
ing tremendously. A senior CPC official attributed ‘‘the serious fall 
in revenue”’ to four factors. “Increased police intimidation”’ 
headed the list, because the ‘penalizing of hall-owners” made it 
“impossible, particularly in Toronto, to initiate social events for 
the raising” of funds. Second, “‘the inner party struggle” with the 
Finnish Communists caused “‘a great reduction in revenue.’ So 
did the “increasing demands upon the Party trade union work and 
mass activity.”?' Finally, there was the ‘‘unemployment of many 
of our members,” which was as high as 50 per cent of the total 
membership in February 1931.2? 

The party centre in Toronto responded to demands for funds 
with advice and explanations. Party committees were told to make 
a bigger effort locally instead of waiting for money to be sent from 
headquarters, which was chronically short of cash. One-third of 
total party revenues went “‘out in wages for the administration for 
the center and Agitprop”’ in Toronto. A plenum of the central 
committee had to be postponed because a few hundred dollars 
were not available for travel expenses. Activists were urged to 
travel as inexpensively as possible. Many obeyed, but Tom Cacic, 
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the Communist organizer among Yugoslav Canadians, ‘‘did not 
see why he had to ride a freight” if ‘‘certain comrades’, including 
the member of the politbureau responsible for trade union work, 
“could ‘ride the cushions’... . We tried to explain to comrade Cas- 
sic [Cacic] many reasons why this is so, but obviously it had no 
effect as he stayed in Toronto.”’?3 

Nor was Cacic the only one who refused to attend party and 
trade union conferences unless his fare was paid in advance. Oth- 
ers, such as the lawyers who defended Communists in court, kept 
on insisting that they be paid the sums they had been promised. To 
tide the cpc over, Buck obtained loans from sources he did not 
specify. At one stage one-third of the party’s income came from 
loans but, as Buck lamented in February 1931, “getting loans 
today is a very hard proposition.”’*4 

The campaign to raise money took place amidst numerous indi- 
cations that the crc had lost a sizable section of its membership in 
1929-1930. Those who sympathized with Macdonald, or did not 
like Buck’s handling of the Finns and Ukrainians, left or were 
expelled. Others were too poor or demoralized by the Depression 
to pay their dues, with the result that dues-paying members 
declined from 2,876 in 1929 to 1,385 in 1931. This did not prevent 
the cpc from reporting a membership of 4,000 to the Comintern 
in 1931.25 According to Sam Carr, organizational secretary of the 
cpc, Stewart Smith dismissed the data Carr provided with the 
statement, “To hell with your figures, I will give in mine.”’¢ 

The party continued to recruit chiefly among workers, many of 
whom were unemployed. In Alberta miners and unskilled labour- 
ers comprised almost 80 per cent of those who joined during the 
recruitment drive in the summer of 1930. In Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan the proportion of workers was also very high. Few of 
these recruits were trade unionists. In B.C. barely 14 per cent 
were.?7 

The percentage of Anglo-Saxons in the cpc rose very slowly 
after 1929. The 840 new members recruited in 1930 ‘“‘were almost 
entirely immigrant workers...only a small number were 
retained.”’?8 As a result, the plenum of the central committee in 
February 1931 was told, ‘‘only a minor percentage” of party mem- 
bers ‘‘are native born.”’ In the months that followed, the percen- 
tage of East Europeans began to fall slightly. Among those 
recruited in B.C. in the summer of 1930, 49 were English-speaking 
and 56 from eastern Europe. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
ratio was 33 to 144. In Alberta 95 per cent were foreign speaking. 
In Montreal two-thirds of the party members were ‘‘foreign- 
speaking” and ‘‘only an insignificant percentage’’ spoke English. 
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The underground Communist Review admitted that even in the 
second half of 1934, “foreign born workers are still the bulk of the 
membership.”’29 

The continued appeal of the cpc among immigrants owed a 
great deal to diligent Communist work among ethnic groups in the 
1920s. The Depression contributed to the radicalization of East 
Europeans who had fewer savings and less well-developed techni- 
cal skills than Canadians of Anglo-Saxon extraction. Most of the 
latter had two other advantages over the East Europeans: they 
knew where and how to apply for relief, and they often had a 
better chance of receiving at least some assistance than newcomers 
from eastern Europe. The lack of interest displayed by many 
Anglo-Saxons in the Communist recruitment drives in 1930-1931 
lent support to the view of Ukrainian party members that 
“Anglo-Saxon workers ...are very reactionary.” As a result, the 
cPc leaders had to fight the idea that Ukrainians should ‘“‘organize 
Ukrainians and it is up to the English comrades to organize the 
English.””3° 

The geographical distribution of party membership remained 
very uneven. Nearly all 90 members of the party organization in 
Quebec lived in Montreal. In that province the cpc had fewer 
members than in Manitoba and Saskatchewan combined (116), 
and only half as many as in B.C. (197). Ontario continued to 
supply the largest contingent of organized Communists in Canada. 
They were concentrated in Toronto, Thunder Bay and some of the 
mining towns in northern Ontario. Windsor and Hamilton had a 
sprinkling of party members, the majority of whom were immi- 
grants from eastern Europe. 

The February 1931 plenum of the central committee also 
devoted some attention to the Communist attitude towards social- 
ists. It re-affirmed the stand taken by the crc in 1929 in response 
to the Comintern claim that the socialists were the “‘last reserve”’ 
of capitalism. In that year the Communists ceased to campaign in 
favour of the CLP. Instead, they held their ex-partners responsible 
for the disintegration of the CLP. It was the socialists who had 
either expelled the Communists from the CLP or refused them the 
right to affiliate. Buck justified the stand taken by the cpc by 
arguing that a mass federated party could not be built ‘‘under 
revolutionary leadership” in 1929. If such a party had developed 
on the basis of the trade union movement, it would have been the 
“third party” of the bourgeoisie. Instead, he urged his colleagues 
to concentrate on strengthening the crc around which the workers 
were bound to rally. 

The new party line was accompanied by Communist attacks on 
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their ex-partners. Woodsworth and A. A. Heaps, the leaders of the 
Independent Labour Party in Manitoba, were subjected to the 
same treatment before the start of the- Depression. Even in the 
midst of their dispute in 1929, Buck and Macdonald agreed in 
their assessment of Woodsworth, a former contributor to The 
Worker. To Macdonald, Woodsworth was “the hocus pocus of 
the bourgeois pacifist who plays the most damning role in the 
ranks of the workers today.”” To Buck, Woodsworth was ‘“‘the 
most dangerous enemy we have at the present time. The eyes of 
our party membership must be focused upon the menace of social 
reformists.””>! 

In view of their hostility to Woodsworth, it is not surprising the 
Communists tried to prevent his re-election in the 1930 federal 
election. While neither the Prime Minister, Mackenzie King, nor 
the Leader of the Opposition, R. B. Bennett, faced Communist 
candidates in their ridings, Woodsworth did. Nor was this a token 
opposition intended only to draw attention to the differences 
between Communism and social democracy. A top Communist 
urged in 1930 that the ‘‘entire” party force and finances in Mani- 
toba be concentrated in fighting the election in Winnipeg, the 
“centre of parliamentary reformism.”’?? 

The Communist press in English and other languages reflected 
the party’s dislike of Woodsworth and his colleagues. They were 
accused of paying too little or no attention to the unorganized 
workers and the fate of the unemployed. If they fought in and out 
of the House of Commons on behalf of the jobless, as Woods- 
worth did, their efforts were dismissed as a sham, or as an insidi- 
ous attempt to divide the ranks of those already fighting under the 
leadership of the cpc. Communist newspapers often attacked 
Woodsworth and Heaps as ‘‘fakers’’, ‘‘labor misleaders’’ and 
‘social fascists”. In private correspondence the Communists were 
even less gracious. They referred to the two Labour MPs from 
Winnipeg as “‘bastards”’.>? 

In the trade unions too the party line shifted considerably after 
the return of the cpc delegation from the sixth congress of the 
Comintern. Macdonald and Spector had been told in Moscow that 
too great an emphasis had been placed on the slogan of amalgam- 
ating the TLC and Acct. Instead, the Communists were to concen- 
trate on unity from below and to turn the TUEL into an organiza- 
tion that would take the initiative in organizing the unorganized 
workers. 

The decision to cease co-operation with the leaders of the AccL 
enabled the party press to attack them almost as regularly as the 
TLC. The former were accused of engaging in verbal Canadianism, 
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of ignoring the unorganized and unemployed workers, and of 
merely paying lip service to the idea of industrial unionism. The 
TLC and ACCL leaders were denounced as “‘traitors”’, “labour fak- 
irs” and ‘‘misleaders”, while the ‘workers in reformist unions” 
were regarded as “‘strike breakers’’. 

These attacks went hand in hand with calls for militant action to 
defend the interests of the working class, improve its lot and rouse 
“‘proletarian class consciousness.’’ Communist agitators did not 
shrink from using violent language and physical force to put their 
views across. Under the influence of this kind of behaviour some 
of their audience would get excited, act recklessly and harm the 
very cause the Communists had espoused.* Not that such errors of 
judgement appreciably dampened the ardour of many young activ- 
ists. They continued to initiate strikes and advise strikers, though 
the party leadership was disturbed by the number of spontaneous 
strikes of which the local Communist organizations knew nothing 
and had not prepared the ground for a successful strike. 

The launching of a strike in industry followed a relatively simple 
procedure. To begin with, contact with potential strikers had to be 
established. Newspapers and leaflets would be handed out at the 
factory gate, and workers would be invited to meetings held under 
Communist auspices. Those workers who appeared sympathetic, 
but who were unwilling to come out into the open, would be vis- 
ited at home, where attempts would be made to convert them to 
the Communist viewpoint. Once a nucleus of sympathizers had 
been formed, the Communists would try to establish either a union 
branch or a rank-and-file committee to represent the workers. 

The next step would be to exploit grievances, of which there was 
no shortage in the early 1930s. The hours of work were long, fear 
of wage cuts widespread, the threatening introduction of speed-up 
schemes ever present, while genuine trade unionism was seldom in 
evidence. Once the fear of a lockout or of mass dismissals had 
been overcome among the pace-setters on the factory floor, a 
strike became a workable proposition. 

After the workers had been induced to abandon work, the Com- 
munists did their best to bring the strike to a successful conclusion. 
The strikers’ demands would be publicized, and expressions of 
solidarity would pour in. The latter would take the form of tele- 
grams and goodwill messages from pro-Communist organizations. 


*The riot at Esteven, Saskatchewan on September 29, 1931, is a tragic 
example of how inflammable the situation sometimes became. A group 
of cornered RCMP officers killed three miners of East European 
extraction. 
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Food and small sums of money would be collected to help the 
strikers hold out. Everything would be done to avoid the feeling of 
helplessness and isolation which, according to Buck, was “‘one of 
the most demoralizing factors in our movement” in the early 
1920s. 

At the same time attempts would be made to spread the strike to 
other firms in the same industry, and party members would offer 
their services on the picket line to prevent anyone from crossing it. 
Heightened tension brought to the fore men whom the Commun- 
ists described as “organizers”, and their opponents called ‘‘agita- 
tors”. Although few in number they were highly mobile, as police 
forces across Canada discovered more than once. They operated in 
small groups, mounted soap boxes, gave advice in private, and 
provided a modicum of organizational skill. Their experience in 
trade union organization and industrial strife was all the more 
welcome as these talents were not widely available. Their willing- 
ness to speak out, their tales of past achievements in other labour 
disputes, and their promises of aid around the corner, had, in the 
short run at least, a reassuring effect on those who had walked off 
their jobs and were beginning to wonder whether the decision to 
strike had been wise. In the final analysis, one can readily accept 
the organizers’ claim that their role was often crucial. Employers, 
police officials and moderate trade union leaders would have been 
the first to admit that the presence of Communist organizers often 
meant the difference between a successful and an unsuccessful 
strike, or at least between a short and a long drawn out one. 

As the Communists gained more experience, and as the Depres- 
sion lengthened, their role in industrial disputes increased in 
importance. In 1931 they claimed responsibility for a number of 
strikes in small factories, in 1933 they claimed the leadership in 75 
per cent of all strikes.34 These claims, if authentic, confirm the 
growth of Communist influence among factory workers and min- 
ers, as well as the growing readiness of Canadian workers to go on 
strike. 


Number of working days lost in strikes and lockouts: 


1929 152,080 
1930 991,797 
1931 204,238 
1932 255,000 
1933 317,547 
1934 574,519 
1935 288,703 
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Much of the credit for this state of affairs can be attributed to 
the Comintern emphasis on party cells in mines and factories. Few 
directives were so hard to carry out in North America, and yet so 
useful in the long run to the Communists. The formation of fac- 
tory cells, and the painful experience gained in keeping them in 
existence, stood the Communist militants in good stead when the 
trade unions began to expand rapidly in the mid-1930s. The ‘‘over 
one hundred shop and mine nuclei” in 1934 represented a major 
achievement that was all the more remarkable as the cpc had only 
had a few such nuclei in 1928 and none in early 1929.35 

Strike action was one important aspect of Communist activity. 
Another was the unionization drive in industries where the bulk of 
the workers were not yet organized, or where the existing trade 
union hierarchy was unsympathetic to the Communists. The result 
was another upsurge of dual unionism in Canadian labour history. 
In the late 1920s and early 1930s the Communists made a deter- 
mined effort to set up unions in those industries in which they were 
and remain keenly interested (automobile, rubber, steel, textiles, 
transportation). 

The usual procedure was to establish a union whenever seven- 
ty-five or a hundred workers could be induced to support it. After 
the initial steps had been taken, a convention would be held to 
elect a union executive, agree on a constitution and fix the mem- 
bership dues. In practice, however, the conventions were formali- 
ties at which the militants exchanged information and exper- 
iences, and listened to inspirational talk by whichever Communist 
leader was responsible for launching the union. The party fraction 
in the union being established picked the senior union officials 
beforehand and checked the text of the draft constitution before 
the delegates saw it. The available evidence indicates that a small 
number of party members guided the work of these unions. 
According to a Comintern organ, ‘‘One revolutionary union with 
a membership of over 2,000 had a party fraction of 25, another 
with a membership of 400 had a fraction of 5.26 

A skeleton network of Communist-led unions existed by Sep- 
tember 1933. It consisted of eleven industrial unions with branches 
across the Dominion, and thirty local unions that were often con- 
fined to a single city. Affiliates of these unions, and branches of 
some mass organizations, were attached to twelve district councils 
of a new trade union centre: the Workers Unity League (WUL).°7 

Few of these unions attracted a great deal of support before 
1934, because the Communists operated under grave handicaps. 
To begin with, economic conditions were unfavourable to unions, 
no matter who led them. Second, the business world did not hide 
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its hostility to Communists in industry. In labour disputes the 
authorities sided with management and lent the support of the 
state machine to end strikes as quickly as possible, or at least to 
prevent them from spreading to other segments of the economy. 
Machine gun carriers were used to intimidate striking furniture 
workers at Stratford, Ontario, in 1933. On other occasions less 
drastic methods were employed to reduce the range of Communist 
agitation in factories and mines. These methods had been effective 
in the previous decades, and seldom failed until the mid-1930s. 


It would be wrong to assume that the lines of the struggle 
between the Communist-led unions and the employers were 
always clearly drawn. Many industrial conflicts were complicated 
by the presence and intervention of rival trade union organiza- 
tions. The mere existence of Communist-controlled unions often 
led to friction with the more numerous non-Communists who 
remained loyal to the older and stronger labour organizations. 
Most TLC and acct officials were highly critical of Communist 
objectives and tactics, and fought any party members who stood in 
their way. The Communists were accused of dual unionism, of 
splitting the ranks of the workers, of engaging in unnecessary and 
ill-planned strike action, and of basing their tactics on directives 
from abroad. These tactics earned the Communists the nickname 
of ‘‘comicals” in the OBU Bulletin. The organ of the acci 
referred to Communists as “washroom conspirators’, and con- 
tended that the activities of Communist-led unions “‘could not 
have been better devised had their purpose been the perpetuation 
of capitalism.’’?8 

The Communists could not argue that the workers were eager to 
join cpc-sponsored unions; still less could they prove that Cana- 
dian labour was itching for a showdown with the employers. Fear 
of victimization by management and trade union bosses hostile to 
Communism and Communists made many workers, including 
party members, hesitate to support militant action at a time when 
unemployment was widespread, and the chances of wringing con- 
cessions appeared very slim. 


Worker apathy and hostility could not be easily overcome with- 
out a large number of experienced union organizers among party 
members. A leading member of the politbureau complained in 
1931 about ‘ttons of work, and no one to do it— most of them 
ignorant as hell on the question of simple tasks.”” To another activ- 
ist he wrote, ‘‘... we also know, or at least think we do, the ideal 
type that is needed in various localities, but unfortunately, com- 
rade Mike, we do not have such people on our shelves to send 
them when required.’”?? 


—— 


TEBE PPTL 
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Under these circumstances, the Communist-led unions did not 
represent a major challenge to the TLC and ACCL except in coal 
mining, lumber and the needle trades — those industries in which 
the Communists had established a foothold in the 1920s and in 
which many of the workers were of East European origin. In other 
industries and among transport workers the Communist organizers 
were no more than a pinprick to the moderate trade union officials 
until 1934. Their attempts to rally a large number of workers were 
seldom successful, although their activities contributed to ill-feeling 
in union circles, retarded the drive towards union unity and con- 
tributed to the demise of several small unions affiliated to the 
ACCL. 

The Workers Unity League (wuL) had replaced the moribund 
TUEL in January, 1930. Once again, the initiative had come from 
abroad. Comintern and Profintern officials had urged the forma- 
tion of trade union centres based on the ‘“‘class struggle’ and led by 
Communists in Western societies. Buck was slow in grasping 
Comintern desires on this subject. He argued in The Worker as 
late as May 18, 1929, that abandoning the accL would be ‘‘con- 
trary to all Leninist principles in trade union work.’’* 

The launching of the WUL was justified on the ground that the 
leaders of the TLC and acct had sold themselves to the capitalists. 
They had failed to defend the interests of their members, organize 
the unorganized workers, or establish true union democracy in the 
unions they ran. The expulsion of Communist activists from TLC 
unions had shown that there was no future for militants in such 
unions, The wuL, on the other hand, was to do all that the TLC 
had failed to achieve over the years. These objectives called for a 
trade union centre to lead Canadian workers and replace the TUEL 
which had attempted to influence the TLC. 

The leader of the WUL was Tom McEwen, a blacksmith who 
had emigrated from Scotland to Canada in 1911 and who came to 
the cpc via the spc. A tireless worker who knew how to encour- 
age, prod and criticize his collaborators, McEwen exchanged the 
post of industrial director of the crc for that of national executive 
secretary of the wuL in 1930. Until his arrest in August 1931, he 
was the kingpin of the wuUL, which he ran on a shoestring and 
with a subsidy from the cpc. This kind of assistance had its draw- 
backs. According to a party document seized by the police in 
1931, 


* As had happened so often to Canadian Communists, their comrades in 
the United States had preceded them in adopting a new Comintern 
and Profintern policy. The Trade Union Unity League was founded in 
September 1929. 
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The Profintern commission, in discussing our methods of 
subsidy to the unions, condemned very categorically the 
method we have followed in the past, which only leads to lack 
of initiative on the Union executive (who are mainly party 
members), by falling back at all times on the Party whenever 
they get in a jam rather than putting the matter before the 
Union.“ 


Reliable statistics concerning the numerical size of the WUL are 
not readily available. The WUL headquarters seldom received relia- 
ble information from its affiliates, whose officials were overworked 
and harassed by the police. The data supplied by Canadian Com- 
munists to their Soviet and American comrades do not match 
those given to the Department of Labour in Ottawa or published 
in The Worker, What is certain is that there was a definite 
increase in WUL membership in the organization’s first eighteen 
months and in 1933-1934. All in all, it is doubtful if the wuL 
organized more than 40,000 workers. 

In any case, its membership rolls were padded in more ways 
than one. They included small groups of Communists and their 
sympathizers who remained in other trade union organizations 
(TLC, ACCL, etc.), where they formed what was known in Com- 
munist circles as the ‘trade union opposition”’ to the official 
union leadership. Furthermore, the wut included Women’s 
Labour Leagues. These Leagues consisted largely of housewives of 
East European extraction (fifty-three of the sixty Leagues were 
composed of Finnish women in 1929). Finally, unemployed work- 
ers provided over two-thirds of the WUL membership in 1931. 
Most of them were young and single, and many of them were of 
East European origin. In any case, only 5-6 per cent of WUL mem- 
bers also belonged to the cpc. 

The interest shown by the Communists in the unemployed 
stemmed from Profintern and Comintern directives to all sections 
in industrial societies. The two internationals called for all Com- 
munists to give high priority to the struggle against unemployment. 
The Canadian Communists did so to the detriment of their activi- 
ties in other fields. Before long they discovered that they had no 
serious competitors in the arduous struggle on behalf of the unem- 
ployed. The provincial labour parties were weak outside Winni- 
peg, the ccF did not exist as a viable force until well into 1933, the 
AFL/TLC unions concentrated on protecting the interests of their 
dues-paying members, and the remnants of the 1ww continued to 
insist on the need to organize at the place of work. 
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The Communists took up the challenge in several ways. To 
begin with, in 1930 they formed special organizations for the 
unemployed in a number of cities. By July 1931 the Unemployed 
Associations were federated into the National Unemployed Work- 
ers Association (NUWA), an affiliate of the wuL. In that month 
McEwen estimated the former’s membership at 16.000. 

As unemployment spread, the Communists discovered that the 
Unemployed Associations were becoming unwieldy. To increase 
the effectiveness of their fight against unemployment, the Com- 
munists sponsored the formation of Branch and Neighbourhood 
Councils in several metropolitan centres. As The Worker put it, 
the Neighbourhood Councils drew “‘into the fighting ranks of the 
working class new forces, who could never be reached by the 
NUWA — women, youths and children.’’4? These grass roots organi- 
zations succeeded in forcing the municipalities to grant relief to 
unemployed and destitute heads of families. In some instances 
these Councils also engaged in direct action to prevent the eviction 
of tenants who were in arrears with their rent. 

Finally, the cpc sponsored the formation of Unemployed Coun- 
cils, of which there were forty-five across Canada early in 1932.43 
The Councils were organizations through which the cec hoped to 
co-ordinate action on behalf of the unemployed. Pro-Communist 
organizations, including ethnic ones, sent delegates to these coun- 
cils, which were less effective than the Neighbourhood Councils. 
Much to the chagrin of the Communists, the socialists succeeded 
in gaining control of several Unemployed Councils. 

Party members led these organizations, which drew attention to 
the plight of the unemployed by sending delegations to city halls, 
provincial governments and Ottawa. They complained about the 
inadequacies of existing relief schemes, and demanded effective 
action. For a time the Communists advocated relief at the rate of 
twenty-five dollars a week. This proposal was similar to a demand 
put forward by American Communists. It had to be shelved, 
because “‘in many parts” of Canada it “can only be regarded as 
‘leftish’ as the workers don’t get it when they are working.’’4 
Instead, the wut and the cpc concentrated on the need for a 
non-contributory unemployment insurance scheme, a seven-hour 
working day with no reduction in pay, and public works projects 
on which the workers were to be paid at union rates. The cost of 
thse proposals was to be borne by reducing “‘official salaries’’ and 
defence expenditure and by introducing a ‘‘sharply graduated 
income tax” and a “graduated capital levy’’.45 

The Communists also held mass meetings and conferences at 
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which the capitalist system was denounced and contrasted with the 
building of a socialist society in the U.S.S.R. In terms of publicity 
received, one of the most effective conferences was the Workers’ 
Economic Conference, which coincided with the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference in Ottawa in August, 1932. The 502 delegates 
claimed to represent 216,616 workers grouped in over fifty organi- 
zations. In reality the number of people represented at this or any 
other Communist-sponsored conference was appreciably lower, 
because the publicity managers inflated the membership rolls of 
“‘mass organizations’. Besides, there was a lot of overlapping of 
membership in these organizations. 

In between conferences the wUL published mimeographed bul- 
letins for the unemployed. Some of them had at times quite a Jarge 
circulation. The most influential were the Unemploved Worker 
and the Relief Camp Worker. 

These activities, welcome though they were to the cpc and to 
many of the unemployed, would not have had the same impact if 
they had not been combined with numerous demonstrations 
organized under the auspices of the cpc and its auxiliary organiza- 
tions. The jobless marched with banners and placards through the 
streets to draw attention to their plight and their demands. They 
disrupted traffic in the centre of the city as they moved along to a 
rallying point, where they listened to speeches by their leaders and 
approved sending a delegation to those in power. In efforts to 
obtain redress of their grievances the demonstrators frequently 
paraded in front of the town hall, or the provincial and federal 
government buildings. Some of these demonstrations were known 
as Hunger Marches, because the unemployed marched fairly long 
distances before they converged on a provincial capital or Ottawa. 

In the early years of the Depression the police, on orders from 
above, would often try to prevent the demonstration from starting, 
let alone from proceeding along the main streets or blocking the 
entrances of certain public buildings. Police officers on horseback 
would disperse the unemployed if baton charges on foot did not 
succeed. In the course of the rioting some heads and bones were 
broken, thought not as many as Communist accounts of ‘‘police 
brutality” indicated. Arrests were made and charges laid against 
the people held responsible by the police for organizing or taking 
part in a riot. 

Street confrontations left a residue of bitterness that coloured 
the outlook of both sides. Policemen who had suffered injuries, 
had their hair pulled, their uniforms torn, and been greeted with 
shouts of “‘vermin’’, ‘fascists’ and ‘‘Cossacks’’ could hardly be 
expected to remain dispassionate and consider the demonstrator 
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as anything but ‘Communist stooges” or “‘savages.”” The rioters, 
for their part, were given good reason to accept the Communist 
version of men and events. The capitalists were heartless men, only 
too eager to order the use of truncheons and tear gas on people 
who, through no fault of their own, had no jobs and no prospects 
of getting any in the foreseeable future. Brute force decided the 
outcome of riots, while “‘class justice” prevailed in the courtroom 
where rioters were fined or sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. Canada, the argument went on, was becoming a fascist 
state. The Communists alone were prepared to espouse the cause 
of the unemployed and suffer the consequences, physical or other- 
wise. Only organization, planning and carefully applied pressure 
would ensure the granting of relief for the unemployed. 

By championing the rights of the unemployed, the crc obtained 
three benefits. First, it attracted a fair number of unemployed as 
new members. In the summer of 1935, 60 per cent of the 8,200 
members were unemployed.** Second, the party improved its eth- 
nic composition as unemployed Anglo-Saxons joined it. Third, the 
cpc won the sympathy of thousands of unemployed to whom 
warnings about this or that Communist move appeared simply 
another attempt of the rich to divide the ranks of the jobless and 
weaken the appeal of the crc. 

Nevertheless, the party leaders did not consider the struggle on 
behalf of the unemployed as an unqualified success. Party organi- 
zations, especially in Ontario, were often slow to take the initiative 
in rallying the unemployed. It was not unknown for organizers to 
disappear with funds collected for the unemployed. The granting 
of relief to married men tended to reduce tensions and prevented 
the Communists from exploiting what only the day before looked 
like a splendid opportunity. Although the unemployed joined the 
cPc in fairly large numbers, they could not easily be retained. 
Many recruits lost interest or moved to places where the party 
Organization was non-existent, weak or merely unable to locate 
and reintegrate them into the Communist movement. More than 
one unemployed party member also worked for the RCMP or some 
other police force eager to obtain intelligence and forestall trouble. 

Several episodes stand out in the campaign on behalf of the 
unemployed. As part of the International Day against Unemploy- 
ment, organized under the auspices of the Comintern and Profin- 
tern, 122,000 leaflets were distributed and 76,150 Canadians 
induced to demonstrate in the streets on February 25, 1931. The 
turnout was higher in Toronto (13,000) and Winnipeg (12,000) 
than in Montreal (5,000) or Vancouver (5,000).7” 

These demonstrations attracted a great deal of publicity. They 
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were part of a drive to collect 100,000 signatures for a petition 
sponsored by the wuL, which called on the federal government to 
introduce a Non-Contributory Unemployment Insurance bill. 
Over 94,000 signatures were collected after several weeks of can- 
vassing. 

According to a Comintern organ, ‘“‘in Ontario and Quebec the 
quotas for signatures were not fulfilled,” while in Western Canada 
they ‘“‘were far exceeded.’’4* The uneven performance of party 
organizations across the country was not unusual. Throughout 
much of the Depression the Communists found it easier to exploit 
Western radicalism and grievances than to channel discontent in 
Ontario, let alone in Quebec or the Maritimes. 

On April 15, 1931, a twenty-four man delegation presented the 
petition to the Prime Minister. Obviously, there could be no meet- 
ing of minds between the Tory millionaire and a group of unem- 
ployed, many of whom were party members, and one of whom, 
McEwen, was a member of the politbureau of the crc. R. B. 
Bennett did not reduce the tension by announcing: ‘“‘Neither this 
government nor any other government that I am a member of will 
ever grant Unemployment Insurance. We will not put a premium 
on ideleness.””*? 

Nor did he improve matters by asking his visitors whether they 
knew of any insurance scheme which did not include premiums. 
He rebuked them for insisting on public relief, and reminded them 
of the role of the Good Samaritan. The atmosphere became even 
more unpleasant when the Prime Minister suggested that those 
‘who had a leaning towards a Communist society might be 
assisted to make the transition by his government.” This was a 
particularly sore point to the delegates. Some of them were not 
natives of Canada, and they knew only too well that the federal 
government was busy deporting or trying to find ways of deporting 
prominent Communists. 

After leaving the Prime Minister, the delegates called on Mack- 
enzie King, the Leader of the Opposition, and on Robert Gardi- 
ner, the spokesman of the Ura caucus in the House of Commons. 
Although these two politicians were more sympathetic to the visi- 
tors than R. B. Bennett, the delegates were not pleased with the 
answers they received. The WUL newsletter used the occasion to 
remind the readers of King’s record as Prime Minister, while Gar- 
diner’s preference for ‘‘evolution’”’ rather than “revolution” earned — 
him the epithet of “‘philistine’’ in the same publication. 

The On-to-Ottawa Trek in 1935 marked the climax of the strug- 
gle by the Communists on behalf of the unemployed. As on other 
occasions during the Depression, the Communists found their most | 
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appreciative audience among those young men who had never held 
a decent job and had few chances of finding one. To get them off 
the streets and away from Communist agitators, government relief 
camps had been set up. Geographic isolation, spartan living condi- 
tions and a twenty cents per day allowance were not made more 
attractive by the fact that the Department of National Defence ran 
the camps for a time. The discipline which army personnel tried to 
enforce was unwelcome and led to friction, protests and various 
kinds of insubordination encouraged by the Communists. Not that 
much was needed to convince the young unemployed man. He 
knew that he was working for a pittance, and he was told that the 
relief camps were an attempt at the “militarization” of Canada in 
preparation for another war. Unrest spread rapidly. In 1934 the 
Communists claimed to have organized a large number of strikes in 
the relief camps.°° 

The situation became tense when two thousand relief workers 
left their camps in B.C. to join the unemployed in Vancouver in 
April 1935. It was the second time the Communists had organized 
a major walkout on the west coast. This time Arthur ‘‘Slim”’ 
Evans, one of the ablest Communist organizers, succeeded in 
welding the relief workers into a disciplined and articulate group of 
men. Their plight and bearing attracted a great deal of sympathy. 
Seldom were the Communists able to win such a wide range of 
support for a cause they had made their own. Clergymen, socialists 
and women’s organizations expressed their solidarity with those 
who, in the eyes of the entire left, had vegetated in the “‘slave 
camps’’. The Chief Constable of Vancouver told a strikers’ delega- 
tion that a system that offered young men “‘no other future but life 
in a camp” was “entirely wrong.””>' The Mayor of Vancouver and 
the Premier of B.C. called on R. B. Bennett to solve the problem. 
They hoped that somehow he would find a solution that would 
remove the strikers from Vancouver, where they were highly visi- 
ble and a potential threat to law and order. 

But politicians’ words and attempts to shift the blame could not 
solve the strikers’ immediate problem: they had to eat. Appeals 
and collections provided some food and money. To obtain more, 
the strikers paraded in the streets, occupied the Vancouver 
Museum and Library and marched through the Hudson’s Bay 
Company store. None of these acts went unchallenged. Attempts 
to disperse the men led to disturbances and violence. On one occa- 
sion the Mayor was forced to read the Riot Act, on another to 
grant temporary relief. 

After several weeks of public meetings, demonstrations and 
Negotiations, the strike leaders came to the conclusion that there 
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was little to be gained by staying on in Vancouver. The danger that 
the citizens of that city would be less generous in the future than 
they had been in the past weighed on the minds of those who were 
carefully planning the next move. They noted signs of lassitude 
among many of their followers, who were tired of marches, riots 
and tag days. As morale fell, there was a tendency to break ranks. 
Some of the strikers decided to look for work and shelter on their 
own. Ina plebiscite others voted to return to the relief camps. 

The possibility that their supporters might melt away, unless 
something drastic was done, provided an additional inducement to 
seek relief in Ottawa. However hazardous that might be, it seemed 
preferable to staying on in Vancouver. A trek across the country 
was bound to gain support and publicity for the strikers. It would 
also force the federal government either to grant concessions, or to 
reveal once again its lack of compassion for men who were no 
longer prepared to accept life in the relief camps as a solution. 

The proposal for an On-to-Ottawa Trek did not receive the 
immediate approval of the Communist leaders in Toronto. Afraid 
that the plan was bound to fail, they vacillated for a time, and 
Evans and his comrades were left largely to their own devices. 

Over a thousand trekkers boarded cpr freight trains which took 
them eastward. In several localities they stopped to rest, receive 
aid, and state their case. In Calgary they also used physical force to 
induce the authorities to grant them some relief.52 This favourable 
reaction to the trekkers in Calgary made it likely that similar tac- 
tics would be used with the same reaction in other cities on the 
way across Canada. 

The events in Calgary precipitated the decision to break up the 
Trek before it even reached Winnipeg, let alone Ottawa. Winnipeg 
had not lost the reputation it had gained in 1919. The local party 
organization profited from this tradition of radicalism; it was 
bound to do everything it could to assist the trekkers. Even more 
unwelcome would have been the arrival of over a thousand very 
politically aware young men in the capital. Even if they did not 
cause a riot, their very presence in Ottawa could only harm the 
already tarnished image of a government about to face the elector- 
ate. 

The rcmpP in Regina was ordered to prevent the trekkers from 
proceeding further eastward. Police action on a grand scale came 
after desultory negotiations between the trekkers and the federal 
government. Talks begun in Regina were continued in Ottawa, 
where a delegation pleaded the trekkers’ case. As on other occa- 
sions when he met with delegates of Communist-controlled organi- 
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zations, R. B. Bennett was flanked by members of his Cabinet. 
This time, however, the dialogue was more acrimonious than 
usual. The Prime Minister began by recording the names and 
birthplaces of the delegates, most of whom were not natives of 
Canada. He then brought up Evans’ criminal record and defended 
once again his government’s policy over the relief camps. 

On July 1, 1935, the Rcmp dispersed the trekkers on instructions 
from Ottawa. Before the day was over, one member of the Regina 
city police was dead, and a number of trekkers and policemen 
wounded. Many were arrested during or just after one of the worst 
riots in modern Canadian history. 

The handling of the trekkers in Regina provided the unem- 
ployed with additional evidence that those in power were hostile to 
the jobless. The tri-weekly Worker had a field day denouncing 
R. B. Bennett. It supported the trekkers who were charged in court 
with incitement to riot. Non-Communists were badly divided in 
their assessment of the federal government’s actions. Not many 
people in the west were prepared to defend the treatment of the 
trekkers. Public sympathy was with the young men who had been 
clubbed in Regina. The crc profited from this wave of sympathy 
when it renewed its appeal for a United front. In Regina a minia- 
ture united front was actually formed with the local socialists, who 
for a time co-operated with the Communists in municipal affairs. 

Another Trek ended in less dramatic circumstances. This time 
the starting point was Toronto. Of the 400 people who joined, 350 
reached Ottawa after Parliament had been prorogued. The column 
which was supposed to come from Montreal never arrived. The 
trekkers camped in a field near the railway sidings, set up a com- 
mittee of five to preserve discipline, and sent a delegation to R. B. 
Bennett. 


When writing about these demonstrations, The Worker frequently 
mentioned that the unemployed enjoyed the moral and material 
support of “toiling farmers’’. The latter were, of course, a group in 
which the cpc remained interested. What changed in the early 
1930s was the Communist line on non-Communist farm organiza- 
tions. Through much of the 1920s, party members in rural com- 
munities had used the PFEL to influence the United Farmers 
organizations. At the height of the Depression, however, party 
directives insisted on the need to fight these organizations, expose 
their leaders, and win over to the Communist side the rank- 
and-file of the UFA, UFC(SsS) and UFM. To carry out these objec- 
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tives, something more ambitious than an Educational League was 
required. From its ruins emerged the Farmers Unity League(FUL) 
formed on the initiative of the party headquarters.* 

Little was left to chance. First, party members were to do the 
groundwork carefully. J. M. Clarke informed those who were to 
organize meetings of farmers in the three Prairie provinces that 
they were ‘‘not to openly state that plans are under way for estab- 
lishing a new farmer organization. To do so would be to warn our 
enemies and give them an opportunity of making a counter-move 
to blocking our efforts.”>? 

At the same time he informed the Communists that they were 
free to point out the “failure of the old organizations.” This, how- 
ever, would not prevent members of the FUL from working “inside 
such bodies for the purpose of taking advantage of their disintegra- 
tion and winning over poor farmers within them.” 

The second stage involved the holding of conferences, which 
over five hundred ‘‘dirt farmers” attended in December 1930. 
Among them was George H. Williams, who had been a member 
of the PFEL before he became president of the UFc(ss) and provin- 
cial leader of the ccr. At the conference in Saskatoon Williams 
put forward proposals, which the Communists immediately 
attacked.*4 

Although the conferences reflected “the rising tide of discontent 
on the Prairies,’’ Clarke had few illusions about the farmers, who, 
in his words, ‘‘pin their faith on freak proposals. The conventions 
were not cluttered up with these” because the delegates were kept 
‘“‘busy’’ with ‘concrete proposals.”’>> These proposals included 
calls for organized resistance against eviction, the cancellation of 
tax arrears, and immediate relief to distressed farmers. Medicare 
and free education also figured among the immediate demands. So 
did a guaranteed annual income of “‘not less than $1,000 per year 
for all poor farmers.” At the same time the new organization 
advocated ‘tunity of the oppressed farmers with the industrial 
workers for a revolutionary workers’ and poor farmers’ govern- 
ment.” 

During the next few years the FUL did its best to draw attention 
to the plight of the poorer farmers. It held protest meetings, and it 
organized marches to the capitals of the three Prairie provinces. It 
collected 15,000 signatures in favour of a Farm Emergency bill but 


*Once again, the Canadian Communists followed the precedent set by 
their American comrades. In the spring of 1930 the United Farmers 
Educational League in the United States dropped “Educational” from 
its title. 
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could not raise enough money to send a delegation with the peti- 
tion to Ottawa.5* It published several pamphlets, and sent a farm- 
ers’ delegation to the U.S.S.R. It joined various campaigns spon- 
sored by the cpc between 1930 and 1935. Its members spoke at 
the annual conventions of the United Farmers’ organizations on 
the prairies. Successful resistance to evictions provided welcome 
publicity. More was gained when additional relief was granted, 
partly in response to agitation organized by the FUL. The FUL also 
attracted attention when its members instigated ‘tnon-delivery 
strikes”’, refusing to sell grain in protest against the grain-grading 
practices of grain elevator companies in some parts of Alberta. 

For a brief period it seemed as if the FUL was making great 
progress. At a time when the membership of non-Communist farm 
organizations fell appreciably, the FUL claimed 5,000 members, 
including 1,200 dues-payers, in 120 units.5’? Although the majority 
of FUL supporters were of East European descent, it also attracted 
the support of some farmers of Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and 
Teutonic extraction who had not been associated with the Com- 
munist movement in the 1920s. 

Its spokesmen displayed a zeal and ingenuity worthy of their 
comrades in the cities. The leaders of the FUL were generally better 
off and had more varied backgrounds than their supporters. Sev- 
eral of them had been prominent in the PFEL (such as Axelson, H. 
E. Mills, Wiggins). The second group consisted of those who had 
risen to the top in the last year or so of the FUL (for example, John 
Bespalko, William Kardash, William Tuomi). Most of them were 
young, of East European extraction and destined to hold relatively 
high positions in the Communist movement. Finally, there were 
those who went over to the Communists under the impact of the 
Depression. They included a former member of the Alberta legis- 
lature elected on the urA ticket, and the colourful L. McNamee, 
former president of the Farmers’ Union of Canada, a Saskatche- 
wan-based organization in the early 1920s. His brand of radicalism 
did not appeal to The Worker, which attacked him on several 
occasions before he joined the FUL in 1932. 

Their efforts notwithstanding, the FUL possessed major weak- 
nesses. It was largely confined to Alberta and Saskatchewan, in 
spite of attempts to turn the FUL into a Dominion-wide organiza- 
tion. In Manitoba and Ontario the FUL often overlapped with 
locals of the ULFTA and the Finnish Organization.** The occasional 
candidates sponsored by the FUL in provincial elections and federal 
by-elections ended up almost invariably at the bottom of the poll. 
The Committees of Action, on which the FUL was supposed to be 
based, seldom succeeded in involving prominent members of other 
farm associations. 
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This state of affairs can be attributed to factors over which Wig- 
gins and his colleagues had no control. As loyal party members 
they followed the line of the crc, trying to apply the ‘‘class against 
class’’ tactic decided in Moscow. At a time when the Communists 
were busy condemning the socialists and other critics of the estab- 
lished order, the FUL had no choice but to join in with attacks on 
the leaders and policies of the United Farmers’ organizations. 
Axelson justified this policy by telling the readers of The Worker 
that ‘‘those who pretend to be friendly, who seem to be very close 
to what we want and need, but yet will not go all the way, are often 
our worst enemies.”’*? 

Although the leaders of the United Farmers’ organizations dis- 
played greater tolerance of Communists than had the TLC a few 
years earlier, they did fight back. They succeeded in defeating the 
motions introduced by Axelson at the annual conventions of the 
UFA. 

The emergence of the ccF and of Social Credit increased the 
number of alternatives available to prairie farmers. The FUL was in 
no position to compete with these two protest movements, except 
in the communities where either the ULFTA had a strong base or 
where there was a fair number of Doukhobor farmers. Aberhardt 
and the ccF spokesmen in Saskatchewan spoke a more appealing 
language to many farmers than The Furrow with its references to 
“kulaks” (rich peasants), “‘social fascists” and “toiling farmers’’. 
The CCF program seemed radical enough to those who wanted 
major changes but saw no need for a ‘“‘Soviet Canada” or a class 
struggle in the Canadian country side. 

The poverty of the FUL members made it very difficult to ensure 
the regular publication of The Furrow, which had to be subsidized 
by the cpc. Nor was there much money to pay organizers. Local 
talent was slow in emerging, with the result that “hundreds of the 
FUL locals set up” by a few energetic activists “utterly failed from 
the beginning.’’*® Any farmers who displayed above average initia- 
tive and organizing skill were overwhelmed by demands on their 
time and talents. They received very little assistance from the party 
headquarters, even before the arrest of the top Communist leaders 
in August 1931. They understood the effect of harsh living condi- 
tions, and the difficulty of making coaverts among farmers. A 
number of militants left the countryside in search of a more satisfy- 
ing life in the cities. 

By the autumn of 1935 the FuL was “‘ “‘practically liquidated in 
fact without any formal decision to do so.’’*' The final decision 
was made public in November 1935, when Stewart Smith spoke of 
the “‘necessity of working in reformist organizations instead of 
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destroying them.” Over the objections of the Communist leaders 
of the FUL, the cpc decided to cut its losses and called on members 
of the FUL to rejoin the United Farmers’ organizations. The new 
policy was defended on two grounds. First, because the FUL was 
‘“‘more or less...an enlarged Communist Party... the whole 
atmosphere is that of Communist Party meetings rather than of a 
mass farmer organization.’’°? Second, in 1935 the crc could not 
afford to ignore the new Comintern line which emphasized the 
necessity for co-operating with other opponents of the status quo, 
the very people vilified by the Canadian Communists in the past. 

The FUL, the organization that the cpc had hoped would sup- 
plant the United Farmers, left few traces when it was quietly dis- 
banded in Alberta early in 1936. Whatever strength the Commun- 
ists retained in the rural world depended on party cells and ULFTA 
branches. Through these they occasionally rallied sufficient sup- 
port to influence the passage of a motion at a convention of farm- 
ers’ organizations or to vote into office one of their members or 
sympathizers. 


Much of the Communist agitation among farmers, the unem- 
ployed and industrial workers was carried out in the absence of the 
secretary-general of the cpc. Buck’s arrest on August 11, 1931, his 
trial and imprisonment formed the climax of several years of petty 
persecution of Communist militants and spokesmen. Between the 
end of 1928 and well into 1935, activists were being arrested, taken 
to court and charged with a variety of offenses. Foreign-born 
Communists were deported or threatened with deportation. The 
authorities assiduously followed the activities of other party leaders 
before and after the top ones were arrested in August 1931. Occa- 
sionally the police raided the offices of the cpc, pro-Communist 
unions and mass organizations. Literature was confiscated from 
party offices. It became difficult to send Communist publications 
to Canada by sea or from the United States. 

The degree of harassment and persecution across Canada 
depended on two factors: the amount of visible Communist activ- 
ity in a given area, and the reaction of law enforcement officers to 
the Communist challenge in the streets, in parks, and outside fac- 
tory gates. Some police forces (such as those in Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg) were more energetic than others in curtailing the 
range of Communist agitation. Their zeal reflected the attitude of 
their employers. These, in turn, were often influenced by anti- 
Communist pressure groups deriving their main strength from the 
conservative and deeply religious segments of the population. 
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The result was a series of ill-coordinated attempts to stamp out 
the Communist movement. These were justified on the ground 
that the cpc was behind agitation and demonstrations, which often 
escalated into minor riots as the communists tried to rouse the 
unemployed, and encouraged working-class militancy in the belief 
that a revolutionary situation was fast developing in all industrial 
societies in the West. Evidence in support of the Establishment 
viewpoint could easily be found. Communist speakers did not 
mince words as the Depression continued. Communist newspapers 
and leaflets did not shy away from making statements that 
sounded seditious to people brought up before 1914. What 
appeared particularly disturbing were occasional Communist 
efforts to agitate among and infiltrate into the armed forces and 
the police. This was in line with a decision of the Sixth Congress of 
the Comintern. All its sections were told to pay more attention to 
anti-militarist propaganda, in view of the growing danger of a 
capitalist crusade against the U.S.S.R. 

After the Sixth Congress had brought about a hardening of the 
Comintern line in North America, the Communists in Toronto 
became the object of sharper police surveillance. Detectives, acting 
on instructions from the Police Commission, insisted that speeches 
at indoor Communist meetings should be delivered in English, 
even if the majority of the audience consisted of unassimilated East 
Europeans. When speakers declined to co-operate, they were 
hauled from the platform. At a meeting in January 1929 tear gas 
was used to disperse the crowd. During the winter of 1928-1929 
hall owners refused to rent their premises to the Communists, 
either because the municipal authorities delayed the renewal of 
licences for buildings used for Communist meetings, or simply 
because they feared damage to their property if trouble arose at 
meetings held under crc auspices. 

Lacking halls to meet in, groups of militants led by Stewart 
Smith tried to speak from street corners, only to be arrested on the 
spot. At first the Communists were unable to put up an effective 
resistance. Macdonald’s critics in the cpc blamed him for this state 
of affairs, although he tried to encourage non-Communist union 
leaders to join the Free Speech Movement, set up by the crc to 
draw attention to its plight. 

Unwilling to give up their agitation, the Communists held meet- 
ings in Queen’s Park in Toronto. Once again the police, led by 
Brigadier Draper, a formidable foe of the Communists at the turn 
of the decade, intervened. Communists were beaten up, speakers 
arrested, and listeners dispersed in a way Canadians were not 
accustomed to. The Communists led by Charles Sims fought back 
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as best they could, although Sam Carr did not think much of their 
display of energy. In February 1931 he told a gathering of party 
officials that ‘Every Communist is prepared to have his head 
smashed in demonstrations, but is not ready to be a Communist in 
the [work] shop.”’ It was left to another Communist official to 
acknowledge that in Toronto, because “‘the fight with the police 
was so severe and the battleground was in the open, the Party 
organization has been crippled.”’®? 

Although, temporarily at least, the Communists had lost the 
battle in Toronto, the various layers of government still felt inse- 
cure. The harassment of Communists and Communist-led organi- 
zations, and the increase in the number of arrests and court sen- 
tences, did not put an end to Communist agitation. On the con- 
trary, there was plenty of evidence that the Communist movement 
was making a comeback. In early 1931 the membership of the crc 
and many mass organizations increased, and Communist militants 
displayed more drive and ingenuity than in the previous year. The 
result was a wider range of Communist activities across the coun- 
try and larger audiences ready to listen to what the Communists 
had to say. 

Under these circumstances, the Tory Establishment in Ottawa 
and Queen’s Park was sorely tempted to strike back at the top 
leaders of the cpc. They were experiencing great difficulty in cop- 
ing with mass unemployment, declining agricultural prices and an 
appreciable reduction in industrial production. They thought the 
arrest and imprisonment of the best-known agitators offered a 
quick way of dealing with a visible centre of unrest. A jittery gov- 
ernment at Queen’s Park decided to act when rumours began 
spreading that the Communists were drilling the unemployed in a 
Toronto suburb. 

On August 11, 1931, Boychuk, Bruce, Buck, Carr, Hill, 
McEwen, Popovic, Cacic and one other Communist were 
arrested. At their trial in November 1931 they were charged under 
Section 98 of the Criminal Code with being members of an 
“unlawful association’, being officers of an ‘tunlawful associa- 
tion” and being partners to a seditious conspiracy. Mr. Justice 
Wright, a Liberal and a prominent Freemason, presided at the 
trial, which lasted ten days. 

The Tory government of Ontario took great pains to prepare 
the Crown’s case against the accused. A well-known lawyer, Nor- 
man Sommerville, K.C., led for the prosecution. He had at his 
disposal a great deal of evidence, much of which had been seized 
by the police from the cpc headquarters in August 1931. The 
evidence, which included Comintern directives to the CPC, was 
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used to show that the crc was part of an international organiza- 
tion which advocated violence. 

The prosecution created a minor sensation when it produced a 
witness that the defendants had not expected to see in RCMP uni- 
form. Sergeant Leopold, a native of Austria-Hungary, had been 
an underground agent in the Communist movement; he knew 
many of the Communist leaders and he testified at great length 
about their activities, with which he was familiar from the days 
when he was a middle-echelon party official in the 1920s. 

The accused put up a spirited defence. They proclaimed their 
Communist beliefs and denied that they were planning revolution. 
Buck, unlike his comrades, did not rely on the services of a lawyer 
in court. He spoke at length, without apparently making any 
impact on the jurymen, most of whom were Anglo-Saxons living 
in modest circumstances. On November 14, 1931, eight of the 
accused were found guilty. Buck and six of his colleagues were 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment; Cacic received a two-year 
sentence. Those who were not natives of Canada were recom- 
mended for deportation upon the completion of their sentences. 
All property of the cpc seized in August 1931 was forfeited to the 
Crown. 

Appeals against conviction were entered in December 1931. 
The eight Communists were freed on bail of $20,000 each. This 
large sum of money was easily raised from several rich sympathiz- 
ers. In February 1932 the Supreme Court of Ontario dismissed the 
appeals, except as to the third count of the indictment, that of 
being parties to a seditious conspiracy, and the Communists were 
taken to the Kingston Penitentiary. 

Although the crc was temporarily in disarray after the arrest 
and trial of the members of its politbureau, the Communists soon 
fought back. The wut held protest meetings on the day the trial 
began. “An appeal for a general strike on the day of the trial’’ was 
also made but, according to a Canadian delegate to the Profintern, 
“this appeal met with no response in the masses.’’64 

The attempt to rouse public opinion was not merely an expres- 
sion of solidarity with the arrested leaders. It was also the first shot 
in a campaign to preserve the legal status of the cpc, which had 
been virtually outlawed when the Chief Justice of Ontario deliv- 
ered the judgement in February 1932. In subsequent months gov- 
ernment spokesmen emphasized that the cpc was an ‘unlawful 
association”’. The Communists preferred to talk about ‘“‘class jus- 
tice’, the limitations of ‘‘bourgeois democracy”’, the rise of ‘‘fas- 
cism”’ and the ‘political prisoners” who languished in jail. 
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The campaign for Buck’s release, and the demand for the repeal 
of Section 98 of the Criminal Code, were carried out largely under 
the auspices of the Canadian Labor Defence League. In 1931 it 
published a monthly magazine and had ten full-time officials. The 
number of its branches rose from about seventy in the spring of 
1930 to 350 in the summer of 1933. Equally dramatic was its 
increase in membership: the cLpL had 25,000 members in the 
spring of 1932 and 43,000 early in 1934.5 Of these fewer than half 
were independent members; the remainder belonged to organiza- 
tions affiliated to the cLDL. Although most of these were Com- 
munist-led organizations, by 1934 some TLC and ACCcL locals and a 
few ccF clubs had also joined the CLDL and were campaigning on 
its behalf. 

The moving spirit behind the cLDL was the Reverend A. E. 
Smith, the father of Stewart Smith. An ex-member of the Mani- 
toba Legislature, he had been active in left-wing politics before 
joining the crc in 1925. At meetings and conferences across the 
country A. E. Smith and other spokesmen of the CLDL criticized 
people who would not co-operate with them in the struggle for 
civil liberties, and they denounced the harassment of Communists 
and Communist-controlled organizations as the number of arrests 
and court convictions rose appreciably between 1930 and 1934. 

The CLDL also collected fairly large sums of money on behalf of 
men it defended in court. (The question of whether to pay “good 
workers’ ” money to lawyers, or to concentrate on ‘increased 
propaganda’’, presented a dilemma, because lawyers demanded 
“exorbitant fees” for services to unpopular clients.**) Last but not 
least, the cLDL and the Councils for the Defence of Foreign-Born 
Workers fought the threat of deportation hanging over the heads 
of many immigrants who were active in the CPC or its mass organi- 
zations. 

The Communists were not alone in condemning the authorities. 
Soon they were being supported by the Trotskyists, the leaders of 
the newly-formed ccF, many segments of organized labour, farm- 
ers’ organizations like the UFA, and newspapers in Toronto and 
Winnipeg. Mackenzie King, who knew where to find an issue that 
would help him and the Liberal Party, promised to remove Sec- 
tion 98 from the Criminal Code when the Liberals were returned 
to power. He fulfilled his promise in 1936. 

R. B. Bennett and his colleagues replied to their opponents by 
drawing attention to the nature of the Soviet regime, the objectives 
and tactics of the Communist International, and the CPpc’s organi- 
zational ties with the Comintern. In these statements Communism 
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and Communists were often bracketed with socialism and social- 
ists. In a speech to the Ontario Conservative Association, the 
Prime Minister urged “men and women to put the iron heel ruth- 
lessly on propaganda of that kind.’’67 

Bennett’s anti-Communism had three sources. Everything the 
cPc stood for was anathema to the Tory and the successful busi- 
nessman in him. Also, the bitter Communist attacks on him were 
not conducive to increasing his understanding of the Communist 
phenomenon. The Communists he met in the flesh, as spokesmen 
of this or that delegation to the federal Cabinet, made statements 
and asked questions which he considered provocative and imperti- 
nent. Finally, he received anonymous letters threatening his life 
because of the anti-Communist measures for which the public held 
him responsible or associated with him.** There were also rumours 
that the unemployed, under Communist leadership, would kidnap 
him and members of the Cabinet. All this strengthened his convic- 
tion that the Communists represented an alien and violent element 
in Canadian life, a force eager to destroy what he cherished most, 
and a stumbling block to whatever efforts he made to cope with 
the effects of the Depression. 

The Conservative point of view received less and less support 
after it became known that a prison guard had fired into Buck’s 
cell during a riot in the Kingston Penitentiary in October 1932. 
The clamour for Buck's release grew as the CLDL distributed over 
400,000 leaflets and collected over 459,000 signatures demanding 
this and the repeal of Section 98. The government relented in 
November 1934. A crowd, which the Communists estimated at 
6,000, greeted Buck in Toronto. 

He found the crc in much better shape than at the time of his 
arrest. Membership, which had fallen in the early stages of the 
Depression, had risen to 5,500 by July 1934. The influence of the 
cpc increased even faster during the same period. More people 
were prepared to co-operate with, or at least to give the benefit of 
the doubt to the Communists, while anti-Communism either at the 
popular or governmental level became more subdued. Because of 
this, the authorities made no attempt to deport Buck and the men 
sentenced with him. Instead, he went on a speaking tour that took 
him as far west as Vancouver. 

Several factors contributed to the recovery of the cpc. First of 
all, after Buck’s trial Stewart Smith returned from the U.S.S.R., 
where he had lived in semi-disgrace, to assume the leadership of 
the battered Communist apparatus. The cpusa lent Jack John- 
stone, a native of Scotland, who had been active in the spc before 
1914. Years later, a Canadian Communist weekly pointed out that 
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for a long period he “‘helped the Party in Canada to reform its 
ranks, strengthen the leadership and lead the campaign for the 
repeal of” Section 98 of the Criminal Code.°? 

The crc was also rebuilt as an underground party. Those offi- 
cials whose loyalty was suspect and whose zeal lukewarm, were 
expelled. They were replaced by men who often were not known to 
the authorities. By taking certain precautions they succeeded in 
eluding the police dragnet as they reorganized the crc. 

Third, necessity forced the Communists who were still at large 
to operate mostly through legal mass-organizations. In addition to 
those launched in the 1920s, the cpc formed new ones during the 
Depression. These included, in addition to the wuUL and the FUL, 
the Canadian Workers’ Ex-servicemen’s League, the Progressive 
Arts Clubs and the Canadian League against War and Fascism. In 
a number of instances these organizations were Canadian sections 
of a worldwide network sponsored by the Comintern. As in other 
industrial societies, these organizations served the Communists 
well. They proved their worth as pressure groups which brought 
party members into contact with an increasing number of non- 
Communists. The conferences, meetings, demonstrations, peti- 
tions and delegations they organized, the issues they raised, and 
the slogans they used, attracted attention and sympathy in various 
circles comprising Canadians who disapproved of infringements 
against civil liberties, who shared the Communists’ desire for 
change, and who were convinced that those in power had no solu- 
tion to the country’s pressing economic and social problems. 

The Communists’ ability to identify with and give expression to 
the feelings of many non-Communists often forced the authorities 
into making concessions that otherwise would not have been 
made. As the years passed, fewer attempts were made to restrict 
the right of assembly of organizations with which the Communists 
were associated. Moreover, the relief of the destitute and the 
unemployed owed something to Communist agitation. Under- 
standably they took credit for these achievements, although they 
were not the only ones who had fought for the jobless. 

In such a climate the authorities found it increasingly difficult to 
sentence Communist agitators or to deport activists. This was par- 
ticularly true after March 1934 when a jury had declared A. E. 
Smith not guilty under Section 98. His skilful defence, and Com- 
munist agitation outside the courtroom, represent a landmark in 
the struggle between the cpc and the Tory Establishment. 

Another landmark was the Liberal victory in the Ontario pro- 
vincial election on June 19, 1934. The new Attorney-General, 
Arthur Roebuck, put an end to the anti-Communist measures 
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associated with his Tory predecessor. The relatively tolerant atti- 
tude of the new Liberal administration in this key province ena- 
bled the Communists to carry out their activities almost unmo- 
lested, while still exploiting their recent martyrdom. 

The expansion of the crc in 1933-1934 would have been even 
faster but for a variety of factors. In the first place, the harrying of 
Communists, although carried out by increasingly unpopular gov- 
ernments in Ottawa and Toronto, produced the kind of situation 
the Communists have always tried hard to avoid. Bitter experience 
had taught them the drawbacks of illegality and persecution. In 
Canada a number of Communists abandoned the party forever or 
became politically passive, at the height of the government attack 
on the cpc. The fear of deportation, to countries where the 
authorities were much more hostile to the Communists than Can- 
ada was, made many a party member born in eastern Europe think 
twice before he expressed his views in public. Quite a few of those 
who met their obligations as members of the cpc were in and out 
of court, if not in jail, most of the time. They spent a great deal of 
their own and their comrades’ time and energy in merely avoiding 
arrest and imprisonment. 

Those who were imprisoned could not easily be replaced. It was 
not easy to find another Buck to lead the cpc, another McEwen to 
inspire the WUL, or even men to fill the void left by the one-year 
sentences imposed on a group of energetic YCL activists in Mon- 
treal. Those who persevered ‘“‘had to adjust”, as a Comintern pub- 
lication put it, ‘tto new illegal conditions.”’”° This meant, among 
other things, that they had to learn by experience a number of 
lessons which could not be absorbed by consulting Comintern 
manuals or by seeking guidance in the memoirs of Old Bolsheviks. 

Communist activists were often overwhelmed by the variety of 
tasks they had to tackle and the ambitious goals they were 
expected to reach. In the early days of the Depression the Comin- 
tern pressed the cPc to devote far more attention to the expansion 
of its mass organizations. Promptings and inspirational messages 
could not overcome the grave shortage of people with organiza- 
tional skills. As a result, the activists, never mind the leaders, were 
badly overworked and seldom able to provide the kind of guidance 
and attention to problems that made all the difference in mass 
struggles. The more far-sighted party leaders were aware of the 
danger if the crc spread itself too thinly. As Leslie Morris pointed 
out in 1930, “‘to have several campaigns at the same time is equal 
to having no campaign at all.”’”! He and others could do little to 
remedy the situation. They carried on with their assigned duties, 
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hoping that potential organizers would emerge in the course of the 
campaigns that the cpc sponsored or was associated with. 

In some instances their hopes were fulfilled. Success, however, 
brought to the surface a problem that the Communists in Canada 
and other industrial societies had had to grapple with throughout 
the history of the Communist movement. According to a party 
resolution in 1934, 


We have one phenomenon that recurs in practically every 
mass organization: our comrades do splendid work in the 
period of establishing the organizations, but [once] the organ- 
ization is established a Chinese wall is placed around it and all 
activity is concentrated within these limits alone.72 


Moreover, the Communists were gravely handicapped by their 
‘propaganda and agitation’, which the February 1931 plenum of 
the central committee described as ‘‘too unreal and above the 
heads of the workers we want to reach.”?? Although Communist 
spokesmen periodically made similar statements in later years, no 
serious attempt was made to improve the situation. Party newspa- 
pers and resolutions, and to a lesser extent party leaflets, reflected 
the arguments and terminology used by the Comintern while the 
“class against class’”’ tactic was in vogue. Calls for a ‘“‘Soviet Can- 
ada”’*, a “revolutionary government of workers and poor farm- 
ers’, and a “‘dictatorship of the proletariat”, seldom struck a deep 
chord among men facing a barrage of conflicting claims, proposals 
and promises before and during the federal election campaign in 
1935. 

Although the cpc was still an illegal organization in October 
1935, Carr could boast that the federal government ‘‘did not dare 
to disqualify our candidates.”’+ Candidates included Buck, Bruce, 
J. B. MacLachlan, McEwen, Popovic and A. E. Smith. The 
thirteen ridings contested by the Communists were selected on the 
amount of grass roots support the Communists thought they had in 
the constituency, and the attitude of ccF standard bearers towards 
Communist policies. Elsewhere, the cpc called on the voters to 
“elect a majority of ccF and Communist candidates.””> In prac- 
tice, however, the Communists campaigned only on behalf of a 
minority of ccF candidates, namely those who had come out in 


* According to the CPC delegate to the eighth convention of the 
CPUSA, “soviet Canada” was to be a “‘section of the united soviets of 
North America”. The Worker, 14 April 1934. 
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favour of certain planks in the Communist program and who 
agreed with certain Communist policies in Canada. Dislike of 
anti-Communist democratic socialists contributed to the decision 
to contest the seats of incumbent ccF members of Parliament like 
Angus McInnis and A. A. Heaps. R. B. Bennett and Mackenzie 
King, on the other hand, did not have to face Communist chal- 
lengers in their respective ridings. 

Much of what the Communists proposed in 1935 appeared in 
the election manifestos of other political parties. This was true 
not only of such issues as relief for the unemployed, public works, 
social legislation and support for the farmers, but also the demand 
for the repeal of Section 98. The Liberals and the CCF cam- 
paigned for its repeal, while making it clear that they were opposed 
to the Soviet form of government and that they had no sympathy 
for the cpc. The Conservative Party, however, defended the 
record of the Tory government, and stressed the importance of 
maintaining law and order, which they claimed was endangered by 
the Communists. 

The Communists campaigned vigorously to ensure at least 
Buck’s victory in North Winnipeg. They distributed leaflets, 
engaged in large scale door-to-door canvassing, held a number of 
public meetings, and kept on announcing that he stood an excel- 
lent chance of winning the seat. Their campaign confirmed the 
extent to which the cpc depended on the ethnic vote. When the 
election was over, Buck confessed that ‘‘for a couple of months I 
was overwhelmed with invitations to supper to Ukrainian and 
Jewish comrades to meet other Ukrainian and Jewish comrades. I 
have yet to meet an Englishman at one of these suppers... . It was 
the English’ who elected Heaps.’¢ 

When the election results were announced, it became clear that 
Mackenzie King and not Buck was the chief beneficiary of the 
Depression, and of the ineptitude and “‘Iron Heel” reputation of 
R. B. Bennett. The Liberals, with their slogan “King of Chaos’, 
did far better than the most extreme opponents of the social order. 
What was more galling to the Communists was their failure to 
corner a high percentage of the protest vote in almost every riding 
they contested. Three parties, none of which was four years old, 
won more votes than the Communist candidates, who gained 
31,151 votes. 

In their analysis of the election the Communists stressed the fact 
that the cpc did much better in 1935 than in 1930, when its eight 
candidates had polled a mere 6,034 votes. They also pointed out 
that in 1935 the ‘told line” parties lost ground to Social Credit, the 
ccF and Stevens’s Reconstruction Party. This was taken as a sign 
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that ‘‘the masses are breaking” away from the Tories and the Lib- 
erals though, Stewart Smith admitted, they “.. . are not going in a 
common direction. The largest part of them has been intercepted 
by new capitalist demagogues, Stevens and Aberhardt. These dem- 
agogues represent an incipent form of fascism.”’”7 

Buck and his colleagues attributed the Communist failure to 
make a greater impact on the electorate to ‘‘the terrific burden we 
carried from our sectarian past.”” Nor had many Communists 
shaken off their sectarianism in 1935, if statements like ‘Parlia- 
ment is a pigsty” are indicative of their thinking.’* The leaders also 
argued that ‘‘there was not a single Communist candidate who was 
not also opposed by another candidate who offered the workers an 
easier alternative” to the “old line” parties. How dangerous those 
with ‘“‘an easier alternative’ were, Buck explained to the central 
committee: 


The best elements of the ccF... have a good approach to the 
workers and are able to take daily little problems and link 
them up with the class struggle. There is a tendency of most of 
us to hesitate, a fear that we might be dealing with trifles and 
paltry things.”’’? 


What Buck and Smith-did not emphasize was how far the CCF 
had outdistanced the crc in the first major electoral contest 
between Communists and democratic socialists. The CcF never lost 
this initial advantage. Elections in the succeeding decades merely 
widened the margin, with dire results for the crc. 


Chapter 4 


Towards a People’s Front 


Hitler’s territorial ambitions and his anti-Communist stand at 
home and abroad brought about a new shift in Soviet foreign 
policy and Comintern tactics. The latter were officially proclaimed 
in Moscow at the Seventh Congress of the Comintern in July and 
August 1935, which Stewart Smith addressed as chairman of a 
five-man delegation of the cpc. 

In the speeches and resolutions at this Congress, attention was 
drawn to the differences between “‘bourgeois democracies” and 
fascist dictatorships. The former, in spite of their imperfections, 
were preferable to the latter: hence the duty of Communist parties 
to fight hard for the preservation of existing civil liberties. This 
could be done most effectively in co-operation with non- 
Communists who were also worried about Hitler, Mussolini and 
the various fascist and semi-fascist movements in the West. As 
part of their anti-fascist policy the Communists were strongly 
advised to desist from the kind of attacks on socialists for which 
the Communist parties had been notorious between 1928 and 
1934. Instead, they were to woo the socialists and the liberals. 
Every effort was to be made to involve them in joint activities 
against fascist propaganda, plans and aggression. Hopefully, unity 
among the anti-fascist elements would lead to a formal alliance of 
anti-fascist parties and organizations such as trade unions. The 
Comintern used the terms ‘‘People’s Front” or ‘“‘Popular Front” 
to describe such a broad alliance. So did the Canadian Commun- 
ists until 1938, when it became fashionable to speak of a ‘““Demo- 
cratic Front’’. 

Such an ailiance of anti-fascist parties would seek power 
through the polls. Once elected, the People’s Front government 
would try to strengthen the League of Nations to bar the road to 
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aggression. At home, it would alleviate the conditions which 
encouraged the growth of fascism. Social legislation, public works, 
the removal of officials who favoured deals with Hitler and Mus- 
solini, and more participatory democracy were the best antidotes 
to fascist intrigues and subversion. 

The crc delegates to the Seventh Congress of the Communist 
International accepted the Comintern plan for action. They, like 
Macdonald and Spector in 1928, criticized the performance of the 
CPC since the last Congress.! One of them referred to the ‘‘very 
strong sectarianism that acts like a ball and chain on the Party.” 
As a result, the Canadian Communists had “‘not soberly taken into 
account the deep-seated bourgeois democratic illusions of the 
overwhelming majority, not only of the Canadian farmers and 
middle class people, but of the Canadian workers.” 

Under the influence of speeches delivered by Comintern offi- 
cials, the Canadian delegates displayed a new awareness of the 
need for “‘active work in defence of the economic interests of the 
widest stratum of lower and lower middle class people in the 
towns.” This represented another turnabout because, according to 
the same Canadian speaker, ‘ta deep-seated sectarian attitude pre- 
vails in our Party in respect to shopkeepers, the teachers and pro- 
fessional people.” 

The call for an alliance with moderates and socialists on certain 
specific issues was not unusual. Even before Hitler came to power 
the Communists in Canada and elsewhere had tried to find allies 
in non-Communist circles. What was new and startling after the 
Nazi takeover was the Communist eagerness to seek allies across 
the political spectrum and the extent to which the crc was pre- 
pared to surrender — temporarily at least — many of its previously 
proclaimed policies. It also abandoned some of its jargon that 
jarred on Canadian ears. The demand for a “Soviet Canada’’, 
which had figured prominently in Communist propaganda, was 
quietly dropped, and replaced by slogans designed to identify the 
cpc with the views of less radical opponents of the status quo. 

As part of this policy, Buck presented in May 1938 a well- 
documented brief to the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations.? The cpc wanted the federal government to 
become ‘“‘fully responsible” for unemployment, health and crop 
insurance, minimal standards of education, housing, and old age 
pensions. It also urged a more equitable taxation system with per- 
sonal income tax as the basic tax. Appeals to the Privy Council in 
London were to be abolished, a Bill of Rights introduced, and the 
‘minority rights of the French Canadian people” guaranteed. 

At the same time the Communists made a determined effort to 
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present themselves as the heirs of the 1837 rebels and the champi- 
ons of “true Canadianism”. On August 26, 1939, The Clarion 
assured its readers that Communism was “‘as Canadian as the 
Maple Leaf”. 

Communist efforts to merge into the Canadian scene involved 
somersaults which shocked some radicals, who charged the cpc 
with betraying working-class interests. The Trotskyists, for 
instance, disapproved of the way that the Toronto May Day Cele- 
bration Committee, on which the Stalinists were influential, 
“ruined the traditional proletarian character by sponsoring such 
proposals as pipers in kilts, the singing of the French national 
anthem, a church minister on the list of speakers and a generous 
dose of Canadian patriotism.”” 

The Communist International facilitated the Canadianization of 
the cpc by granting greater autonomy to all its sections in 1936. 
From then on Communist parties were no longer subjected to the 
detailed contro! which had forced them to refer many matters to 
the Comintern headquarters. Freed from the mass of paperwork 
involved in writing detailed reports to Moscow and the long delays 
until the Comintern officials there reached a decision, the Com- 
munists were able to forge ahead in a world that was favourably 
disposed to many of the demands they put forward or were asso- 
ciated with. 

The Communists began by making a determined effort to estab- 
lish cordial relations with the ccF, a party they had denounced 
since its inception. The Worker had criticized the Regina Mani- 
festo and the ccr’s subsequent policy statements. The Communist 
press in English and other languages had also denounced 
Woodsworth and those who shared his views. 

As Woodsworth reminded Carr in 1935, the terms the Com- 
eae had used included, “* ‘Labour fakirs’ or is it spelled ‘fak- 

s’,”” “yellow dogs’’, “traitors to the working class’, “social fas- 
ie “the third party of capitalism.’’4 

The unrelenting Communist abuse of the ccF until the summer 
of 1934 can be attributed to three factors. To begin with, the 
Communists were convinced that the CCF proposals were at best 
utopian, if not actually harmful. ‘‘Woodsworth’s policies,” The 
Worker warned on February 17, 1934, “will lead to fascism, war 
and the continuous rule of capitalism.” To prevent such a calam- 
ity, Stewart Smith insisted that ‘‘the revolutionary movement must 
intensify ten-fold its exposure of the capitalist theories and pro- 
gram of the ccr.’” 

Smith’s “exposé” of the CcF was a book entitled Socialism and 
the CCF (Montreal, 1934). Writing under the pen name of G. 
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Pierce, he attacked ccF proposals as “‘panaceas for capitalism”, 
dismissed the CcF version of socialism as ‘State capitalism’’, criti- 
cized ‘‘the fallacy of peaceful revolution” fashionable in most CCF 
circles, and drew attention to the “role of social reformism as the 
twin of Fascism.” 

Second, the uninspiring performance of the UFA government in 
Alberta in the 1930s had provided the cpc with a case against 
democratic socialist government, since the UFA was affiliated with 
the ccF. The Communists maintained that the election of CCF gov- 
ernments in other provinces would result in the same kind of 
administration as in Alberta. 

Third, the Communists were appalled to discover that the CCF 
was making converts in the very quarters where the crc had 
expected to gain additional strength in view of its fighting record 
in the early days of the Depression. E. Cecil-Smith was not the 
only Communist journalist to bemoan the fact that 


the propitious formation of the ccF just at the time when the 
Communist party was outlawed, has allowed them to stop the 
leftward shift of thousands of workers, farmers, intellectuals 
and others, by offering them something ‘just as good’ and at 
the same time nice and ‘Canadian’ .® 


Communist interest in the CCF was not reciprocated. Nor were 
their attacks on the democratic socialists. By and large, ccF leaders 
and publications devoted little attention to the Communists, and 
displayed remarkable restraint in their dealings with the cpc in the 
period 1932-1935. As a result, Woodsworth could write with a 
clear conscience to Carr that the ccr had “refrained from saying 
anything against the Communist Party, except in so far as on occa- 
sion they have sought to defend themselves against misrepresenta- 
tion.... We feel we are in no way responsible for the accumulated 
prejudices and bitterness.’’’ 

The Communists’ adoption of Popular Front tactics was accom- 
panied by several Communist moves to show goodwill towards the 
socialists. CCF leaders were no longer bitterly attacked in the Com- 
munist press unless they warned against co-operation with the cpc, 
as Woodsworth discovered more than once. The end of the Com- 
munist campaign of vilification preceded the decision to withdraw 
half a dozen Communists who had already been nominated as 
candidates in the 1935 federal election. In every instance the Com- 
munists announced that they were withdrawing to avoid a split in 
the working-class vote. 

The stage was now set for a Communist attempt to transform 
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the CcF into a broadly-based farmer-labour party which the cpc 
would join as a separate entity. Such a solution would have ena- 
bled the Communists to preserve their organization (something the 
CPC was never prepared to give up), to influence the policies of the 
CCF, and to approach and make converts among the already social- 
istically inclined. In November 1935 the Communist proposal to 
join forces was reinforced by an offer to enter a “government 
which though unable to introduce socialism, will be prepared to 
carry through a revolutionary program,” a phrase which Stewart 
Smith employed to mean: 


Control of production and the banks, the disbandment of 
fascist forces, the removal of the fascists from control of police 
forces and the armed forces, and the replacement of these 
forces by an armed workers’ militia.* 


The Communists knew that a Popular Front, based on the CcF 
and the cpc, could not be built overnight. They believed it would 
grow out of struggles “around the most burning issues locally, on 
the district scale and nationally,’’ and that a great deal would 
depend on the ability of the cpc to convince the socialists of the 
advantages of co-operation between the two parties. 

They thought that co-operation with the CCF on a national scale 
would stem from one of the following developments. Ideally, 
Woodsworth would be converted to the idea of a People’s Front. 
This, however, was most unlikely in view of his outlook and his 
experiences with the Communists before 1935. Since he did not 
change his mind after the Comintern had: changed its tactics, the 
Communists periodically accused him and his closest colleagues of 
“sectarianism’’, of ignoring the class struggle, of concentrating on 
parliamentary politics, and of letting some ccFers use “‘left-wing” 
phraseology to retain the support of CccF militants who wanted 
action. The unwillingness of the ccF leaders to give high priority to 
activities the Cpc considered vital caused Stewart Smith to com- 
plain that they were “fiddling while precious opportunities burn.””® 

A somewhat less attractive alternative to the conversion of 
Woodsworth would have been a bitter struggle within the CcF on 
the very issue of co-operation with the cpc. If Woodsworth and 
other socialist critics of the Popular Front, whom the Communists 
labelled “right-wingers”, were defeated, they would be replaced by 
what the Communists described as the “‘vacillating centre”. The 
latter, the cpc believed, would be more inclined to listen to Com- 
munist proposals. 

For a time the Communists placed some of their hopes on King 
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Gordon. His statement that the ““ccF and Communists must get 
together” earned him an accolade from Buck, who described him 
in November 1935 as a representative of ‘‘some of the best tenden- 
cies in the CcF, particularly among the intellectuals.”’!° The follow- 
ing year Buck saw a glimmer of hope in Graham Spry who, at the 
convention of the Ontario CcF came out in favour of carefully 
discussing the question of the united front.'! Spry also expressed 
the view that there was merit in the objectives of the Communists, 
even if their methods were not conducive to unity. At the same 
time Buck criticized Spry, and those who shared his views, for not 
opposing Woodsworth’s anti-cpc stand. Before the year was over 
Spry too fell into disfavour because he rejected Communist pro- 
posals for united action in municipal and Ontario politics. 

A hostile right wing and a “‘vacillating centre” faced four dispar- 
ate left wing groups in the ccr. Some of the left-wingers Buck 
considered beyond the pale, because they were Trotskyists, and 
hence hostile to the cpc. On many occasions Communist leaders 
and publications urged the ccF to expel the Trotskyists.* Other 
left-wingers were also unwelcome because their brand of radical- 
ism did not meet Communist specifications. The presence of 
staunch opponents of the status quo in the ccr, the Communist 
press contended, enabled the ccF to delude a number of sincere 
workers who otherwise would have deserted the ccF. In the opin- 
ion of Leslie Morris, these left-wingers represented a necessary 
“reserve” for the Woodsworths. The third group of left-wingers 
met with Communist approval because they had the right attitude 
towards unity. Unfortunately, they failed to press their case at CCF 
conventions. Finally, there were left-wingers in the CcF who were 
nothing but camouflaged Communists. They had joined the ccF in 
line with these instructions given by the organizational secretary of 
the cPc: 


We need strong Party fractions composed of active workers, 
inside the trade unions, CcF clubs, Social Credit groups and 
incipient fascist organizations in order to possess the necessary 
instruments for winning the masses of Canadian people. '2 


According to an organ of the Comintern, the cpc was “willing 
to do ail in its power to assist the pro-unity elements in the ccF.”3 


* The leaders of the cpc were not amused when Woodsworth suggested, 
“If the Communists are so keen for a united front, why not begin by 
having a united front of the Stalinists and the Trotskyists.”” Daily Clar- 
ion (Toronto), April 20, 1937. 
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Buck and his colleagues knew that a stronger and more skilfully 
led “‘left” in the ccF would increase the chances of Woodsworth’s 

defeat and the emergence of a new leadership. Even if Wood- 

worth’s critics did not win a decisive victory in the debate over the 

People’s Front, the ferment within the CcF was bound to speed up 

the process of differentiation within Canadian social democracy. 

Like Lenin, the Canadian Communists argued and argue to this 

day that no social democratic movement forms a uniform entity. 

Therefore, according to this argument, in periods of economic cri- 

sis, let alone a revolutionary situation, social democracy is prone to 

tensions, factionalism and splits. Disillusionment among socialist 
militants and sympathizers will increase, and induce many social- 
ists to turn to the Communist Party. As a result, democratic social- 
ists will lose ground to the cpc, which in turn will become a mass 
party. 

Few ccr leaders were willing to play the role assigned to them 
by the cec. Like Labour Party leaders in Britain, they were aware 
of the gulf separating socialists from Communists. The Commun- 
ist readiness to use or condone the use of violence did not endear 
the cpc to a Christian pacifist like J. S. Woodsworth, nor to M. J. 
Coldwell, his second in command. Their role in rejecting Com- 
munist overtures cannot be overstressed. David Lewis, the 
national secretary of the ccr and the linchpin of its headquarters, 
displayed increasing distaste for the cpc in the 1930s, and in the 
1940s he became one of the Communists’ most formidable oppo- 
nents in left-wing circles. Other democratic socialists remembered 
Communist manoeuvres in the CLP and the trade union move- 
ment. 

Last but not least, Woodsworth and his closest collaborators 
knew only too well that an alliance with the Communists would 
hinder the socialists’ chances in a society in which many people 
identified democratic socialism with Communism and feared that 
a CCF victory at the polls would lead to violence, chaos, and the 
end of representative government. The outcome of the 1935 fed- 
eral election in a number of ridings confirmed these fears. On the 
eve of the election, The Worker listed the names of several dozen 
CCF candidates who had accepted either the minimum or the maxi- 
mum demands that cpc local organizations had presented to them 
either in the form of a questionnaire or in direct negotiations. The 
CCF candidates specifically endorsed by the Communists included 
E. B. Joliffe, King Gordon, Grant McNeil and Graham Spry, as 
well as two members of the ccF caucus in the previous Parliament, 
E. J. Garland and H. E. Spencer. With the exception of McNeil, 
none of these ccFers was successful. Their defeats strengthened 
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the case of those radicals who argued that Communist support was 
the kiss of death for democratic socialists. Moreover, Communist 
attacks had not prevented the re-election of Woodsworth, Heaps 
and McInnis. 

Although the stand taken by most ccrF leaders on the subject of 
an alliance with the cpc appeared clearcut, and was backed by the 
majority of their supporters, many Canadians were unimpressed. 
Canadians were more influenced — and the daily press reminded 
those whose memory was short — by other kinds of evidence. 
Throughout the 1930s the ccFr and the cpc had often used the 
same jargon and taken the same or similar positions on a number 
of issues. More than once the two parties had looked like twin 
brothers to those who lacked the patience or the means to probe 
more deeply. Both parties had expressed their hatred of capitalism 
in no uncertain terms, both had demanded large scale nationaliza- 
tion and both were convinced of the superiority of state planning 
over a free market economy. Both, as Stewart Smith was eager to 
point out in 1935, 


have common ground on immediate issues. The ccF and the 
Communists are both in favour of genuine unemployment 
insurance, of a large scale building program, of the abolition 
of slave camps, of increased wages and increased relief, of a 
moratorium on farmers’ debts, higher prices and security for 
the small businessman. We are both in favour of steeply grad- 
uated income tax to force the rich to pay the costs of the 
crisis. Second, both the ccF and the Communist Party are for 
the repeal of Section 98, the reform of the electoral system to 


provide proportional representation. ... Thirdly, the ccr and 
the Communist Party meet on common ground in the fight for 
peace.!4 


No less disturbing to a number of Canadians was the willingness 
of some elements in the CcF to collaborate with the Communists 
and to urge other socialists to do the same. Convinced that the 
capitalist system had no redeeming features, that the U.S.S.R., in 
spite of all its imperfections, was building a socialist society, and 
that the time had come to mobilize all left-wing forces in Canada, 
these socialists were ready to make use of Communist resources, 
drive and organizational talents. ccF militants and groups scat- 
tered across the country pressured the National Office of the ccF 
to collaborate with the cpc in two ways. Some advocated close 
co-operation between the two parties, and looked forward to the 
eventual merger of the cpc with the ccFr. More numerous were 
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those who urged a “united front only on the immediate questions 
of the day,” including ‘‘joint action”’ against the “evils of unem- 
ployment, in the defence of civil liberties and against the threat of 
war.” 

When their views did not influence the National Office of the 
ccr, they proceeded to co-operate with the Communists on their 
own. They worked with party members in campaigns on behalf of 
the unemployed, they allowed representatives of the CPC to sit on 
bodies planning First of May celebrations sponsored by the ccr, 
they graced the ranks of organizations set up by the Communists 
to help the Republican cause in the Spanish Civil War, and they 
advocated co-operation in other areas of interest to radical oppo- 
nents of the status quo. 

Faced with insubordination among a sizable minority of CCF 
activists, Woodsworth and his colleagues pursued a policy which at 
some cost saved the independence and distinct image of the Cana- 
dian socialist movement. The arguments they used in support of 
their stance revolved around two points. First, that the ccr, 
founded by a number of labour and farmer organizations, was a de 
facto People’s or United Front: hence, they claimed, there was no 
need for a new organization. Second, they stressed the differences 
separating the democratic socialists from the Communists. Wood- 
worth set the tone when he told the delegates to the Regina Con- 
ference in 1933: 


The ccF advocates peaceful and orderly methods. In this we 
distinguish ourselves sharply from the Communist Party 
which envisages the new social order as being ushered in by 
violent upheaval and the establishment of a dictatorship . . . in 
Canada we believe it possible to avoid chaos and bloodshed. 


The policy of non-cooperation with the Communist Party or 
Communist-controlled organizations was reaffirmed in subsequent 
ccF documents. Directives from above, however, did not end the 
controversy over Communists and Communism in ccF circles. 
Doubts were expressed about the wisdom of a policy of non- 
cooperation. Those who paid close attention to events in Europe 
argued that the left’s failure to combine forces had enabled 
anti-Marxists in Italy, Germany and Austria to smash the socialist 
as well as the Communist parties: the danger of fascism was so 
obvious that united action alone could prevent similar defeats in 
other countries. Others drew up the balance sheet of ccF endeav- 
ours since 1932, and argued that more cauld have been achieved if 
the Communists and socialists had worked together. Failure to 
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take joint action simply played into the hands of those who wanted 
to perpetuate the status quo. 

By 1936 the pressure to collaborate with the Communists on 
some issues had become so strong that the ccF retreated a little 
from its previous stand. Not that most ccF leaders had suddenly 
changed their minds about the cpc and the Soviet system. What 
had changed was their ability to agree among themselves on how 
to cope with Communist overtures and those ccFers who were 
already cooperating with the cpc in spite of warnings and occa- 
sional expulsions. The result of these tensions was a motion passed 
at the national convention of the ccF by 88 votes to 7 in August 
1936. It reaffirmed the decision not to collaborate with other par- 
ties. David Lewis defended the stand taken by the convention in 
the September 1936 issue of The Canadian Forum, where he 
warned: 


A fusion of the ccF, Communists, Social Crediters, Recon- 
structionists, and Left Liberals—which is what the Commun- 
ists advocate—would under present Canadian conditions, 
create confusion, compromise the socialist objective of the 
CCF as a party, and might even, by way of reaction, call forth 
a strengthening of the right forces. 


The second part of the motion was passed unanimously and 
could be interpreted as a concession to those who were already 
collaborating with the Communists. It called on all ccF units to 
take an active part in certain non-political activities and, whenever 
desirable, to co-operate with other groups. According to Lewis, 
“the line of demarcation between non-political and political 
co-operation is fairly distinct.” The decision regarding non- 
political co-operation, he pointed out, would rest with the provin- 
cial councils concerned. Such decisions would be subject to review 
by the National Council of the ccr if, in its opinion, such co-opera- 
tion “conflicts with the platform and constitution of the CcF.” 

This decision legitimized the activities of those democratic 
socialists who were cooperating with the Communists in organiza- 
tions like the Canadian Youth Congress, the Canadian League 
against Fascism and War, the Committee to Aid Spanish Democ- 
racy. The ccFers who were active in some of these organizations 
included such well-known socialist intellectuals as Frank Under- 
hill, and MPs like T.C. Douglas and William Irvine. 

The Communists were delighted. The ccr decision represented 
just the sort of step the cpc wanted the socialists to take. Equally 
welcome was a speech Lewis delivered in October 1937. He urged 
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his fellow-socialists to “participate with imagination, without fear, 
no matter who else may be participating,” in a variety of organiza- 
tions.!5 

Ironically, the demand for a People’s Front, and for coopera- 
tion with Communists in general, lost much of its appeal soon 
after the motion had been passed by the ccF convention. In 1937 
the national convention of the ccF devoted very little attention to 
the subject, and Carr was left to tell the readers of a Comintern 
publication that ‘‘very little advance has been achieved on the 
whole in the struggle for unity.””!® 

Declining interest in collaboration with the cpc was due as 
much to events abroad as in Canada. Stalin’s purge of the Old 
Bolsheviks, and the persecution of anarchists and Trotskyists by 
Spanish Communists, provided additional arguments for socialist 
critics of the Soviet regime and Communist parties. At home 
many socialists, including left-wing ones, were disturbed by Com- 
Munist attempts to seek allies in the Social Credit, Liberal and 
Tory parties, the very parties that the ccF was fighting. Nor did 
the Communists endear themselves to the socialists by contesting 
those Ontario ridings where the ccr thought that its own candi- 
dates had a good chance of winning in the provincial election in 
1937. The blow was all the greater as the cpc urged the voters to 
support David Croll, a Liberal, rather than his CCF opponent, 
while Stewart Smith dramatically withdrew in Toronto-Bellwoods 
to strengthen the chances of another Liberal, Arthur Roebuck. 
According to Smith, ‘Liberals and Labour are duty bound to vote 
together and elect proven champions of the People’s Rights,” and 
thus prevent the return of a Tory administration at Queen’s 
Park.'? Although the Communist daily also came out in favour of 
several CCF candidates, the residue of bitterness was so great that 
the prospect of a People’s Front based on the ccr and the cpc 
disappeared. 

Although the electoral appeal of the cpc could hardly compare 
with that of the ccF, Woodsworth and his colleagues had good 
reason to be wary of the Communists. Until well into the 1930s 
the crc presented a challenge which the socialists could not ignore, 
for three reasons. First, the differences in the numerical size of the 
two parties were not all that great, even if one discounted Buck’s 
boast that the cpc had ‘“‘more active regularly dues paying mem- 
bers than the ccr.”’'§ Second, the number of experienced CCF 
organizers between election campaigns was not appreciably larger 
than that at the disposal of the cpc. What the Communists lacked 
in numbers they made up in mobility, cohesion and ability to carry 
out directives from above, without the soul-searching, the lengthy 
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debates and the endemic hair-splitting that were notorious in CCF 
circles. Finally, the Communists exercised ‘‘a very considerable 
influence” through what Woodsworth described as “‘numerous 
subsidiaries.”!® Party members in these organizations were often 
in close contact with CcF militants. More than once they helped to 
shape the outlook of these socialists and determine the stand taken 
by this or that ccF club. 

The attempts to prevent Communist inroads in the ccF took up 
valuable time which the socialists would have preferred to use in 
other ways. To add to the problem, action against Communists 
and pro-Communists often took place in public, and provided the 
Communists with arguments that the ‘right-wing leaders”’ of the 
ccF did not permit democracy within their party. This argument 
was used whenever members of the CcF were expelled for collabo- 
rating with the Communists. Some of those who were expelled 
joined the crc, and issued statements condemning their former 
leaders and urging other socialists to follow them into the Com- 
munist movement. 

Those who could not stomach Woodsworth’s unyielding atti- 
tude towards the Communists were not the only ones to leave the 
ccr. Others abandoned it because they felt that the CCF was not 
firm enough in its opposition to the Communists. The United 
Farmers of Ontario (UFO) and Elmore Philpott, a prominent 
member of the Ontario ccF, withdrew from the ccF because they 
were appalled by the confusion among socialists caused by a Com- 
munist overture in 1934.20 

In that year the Canadian Labor Defence League called on the 
CCF to join in the defence of A. E. Smith, the CLDL secretary, who 
was on trial under Section 98 of the Criminal Code. Although the 
leadership of the ccF was firmly opposed to this piece of legisla- 
tion, and condemned the authorities for trying Communists under 
it, neither Woodsworth nor the Provincial Council of the Ontario 
CCF were prepared to join forces with the crc in what appeared to 
be another Communist attempt to create a united front. They 
failed, however, to rally the major part of their rank-and-file. The 
Labor Conference component of the Ontario ccF adopted a 
pro-Communist stance, although probably only a minority of its 
spokesmen were party members. Some were ex-Communists, oth- 
ers Marxists, while the rest were non-conformists unwilling to 
accept instructions from ccF headquarters. By the time Wood- 
sworth and Angus McInnis had reorganized the Ontario CCF 
organization, depriving the Communists of one of their footholds 
in the ccr, the UFO was no longer affiliated with the ccF. The 
departure of the UFO provided anti-socialists with additional proof 
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of their argument that the CcF was incapable of coping successfully 
with the Communists in its midst. 

Throughout the 1930s a trickle of radicals was leaving the CCF 
for the cpc or Communist-led organizations. They included both 
men and women, a sprinkling of clergymen, young university grad- 
uates and people who could not afford a higher education. Some 
of the former ccFers rose high in their new surroundings. Two 
eventually became leaders of provincial organizations of the CPC; 
others ran as Communist or pro-Communist candidates in munici- 
pal, provincial and federal elections; a third group found jobs in 
unions controlled by the cpc, while many others were on commit- 
tees of organizations set up by the Communists in or after the 
1930s. In nearly every instance, the Communist press emphasized 
that these ex-socialists had left the CcF because its leaders had 
acted in a way unworthy of true champions of socialism. 

Rebuffed by the majority of democratic socialists, the Commun- 
ists cast their net more widely. Among those they were eager to 
win over, the Social Crediters came second only to ccFers. Not 
that the Communists approved of William Aberhardt’s entry into 
politics or of his campaign to convert Albertans to Social Credit. 
When the crc saw the challenge represented by this movement of 
social dissent, The Worker analysed Social Credit at some length, 
and repeatedly denounced Aberhardt and his followers as ‘“‘fas- 
cists” and ‘‘semi-fascists”. To buttress their case against Social 
Credit theory, the organ of the crc serialized a number of articles 
by the well-known British Marxist, John Strachey. 

The fact that Social Credit had been described as a ‘“‘fascist” 
movement at the Seventh Congress of the Comintern did not pre- 
vent the Communists from changing their attitude when they real- 
ized the implications of the new line of the Communist Interna- 
tional, and the extent to which Social Credit represented a reaction 
against the Canadian Establishment. Already in the autumn of 
1935, Communist spokesmen were admitting that they had been 
mistaken in their earlier assessment of the Social Credit move- 
ment. They also contended that the supporters of Social Credit, as 
opposed to their leaders, represented potential Communist allies. 
By voting for Social Credit, Albertans had broken away from the 
“old line’’ parties and provided additional evidence of the desire 
for change in western Canada. Given Social Credit opposition to 
finance capital, and Aberhardt’s failure to introduce major 
reforms, the Communists expected rifts to occur within the ranks 
of Social Credit. The cpc maintained, from the 1930s onwards, 
that this process of differentiation could be speeded up if the Com- 
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munists encouraged Aberhardt’s disillusioned followers to join a 
broad movement against the status quo. 

In the summer of 1937 the Communist had reason to believe 
that not only disgruntled Social Crediters, but the Social Credit 
League itself, could be drawn into a coalition with the cpc. At the 
height of Aberhardt’s showdown with the federal government the 
Social Credit Board invited the local representatives of the CPC to 
talks in Edmonton. The Communists were urged by G. F. Powell 
and others to join in the campaign against Mackenzie King. The 
invitation to ‘attack the attackers” was not rejected.2! 

The reversal of the party line on Social Credit confused many 
activists in Alberta. As has so often happened in the Communist 
movement, they went from one extreme to another. From Toronto 
Buck accused the ‘‘Alberta comrades of simply aligning the Com- 
munist Party in a position that can be interpreted as one of 
unqualified support of Aberhardt.”’22 

Not that the cpc was prepared to stand aside when Aberhardt 
challenged the federal government on certain issues. A special res- 
olution of the eighth party convention in October 1937 


pledges to the people of Alberta that the Communist Party in 
every province will do all in its power to counteract the 
vicious campaign of misrepresentation of Alberta in the reac- 
tionary press and demand that the Federal Government stop 
interfering in the legislative activities of the Alberta Govern- 
ment.?3 


The Communists displayed the same partisanship when Social 
Credit fought the People’s League, an organization set up by some 
local Tories and Liberals in an attempt to oust Aberhardt. Buck 
warned at the time that a change of government “would be a 
calamity for the people of Alberta.” 

To prevent such a calamity the Communists gave ‘‘very active 
and effective support” to the Social Credit candidate in the provin- 
cial by-election in East Edmonton in March 1938.24 Leslie Morris, 
the delegate of the central committee in western Canada, led the 
Social Credit victory parade which followed the counting of the 
votes, and once appeared on the same platform as Ernest Man- 
ning, who succeeded Aberhardt as premier in 1943, 

For a time the Communists thought they could form a broad 
progressive movement with Social Credit groups and the Alberta 
wing of the ccr. According to Morris, the main stumbling block to 
such a coalition was the “carping, put-them-on-the spot attitude of 
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some Alberta ccr leaders to the Social Credit movement.”’25 This 
was all the more unfortunate as Social Credit ‘springs from the 
masses and voices their needs,”’ a view Aberhardt would have been 
the first to agree with. 

The leaders of the Alberta ccF were not the only ones to fall 
foul of the cpc because of their ‘“doctrinaire” and “sectarian” 
attitude towards Social Credit. George H. Williams, the spokes- 
man of the Saskatchewan ccrF, also came under fire when he 
proved “‘contemptuous’’ of the Communist proposal for an alli- 
ance of the opponents of the “‘old line”’ parties on the eve of the 
election in that province in June 1938.26 The attack on Williams 
was another indication that the ccr and the cpc were drifting 
apart; in 1937 the Daily Clarion had hailed Williams’s statement in 
favour of collaboration with the local Communists and other 
opponents of the Liberals in the west. 

In the Saskatchewan election campaign the Communists and the 
socialists found little common ground. According to David Lewis, 
the Communists ‘‘boosted Social Credit and criticized the ccF for, 
in effect, not withdrawing some of its candidates in favour of 
Social Credit.”?7 When the votes were counted, the Daily Clarion 
attributed the Liberal victory to the leaders of the Saskatchewan 
ccF. Their rejection of joint action with the cpc was roundly con- 
demned; so was their tendency to regard Social Credit as a ‘‘fascist 
invasion” from Alberta, instead of a movement of “‘the people of 
the West against monopoly capital.”’?8 

When the members of the politbureau of the cpc reassessed the 
political situation in the Prairies after the election, they must have 
realized that too close an identification with Social Credit was not 
in the Communist party’s best interests. The need for disengage- 
ment became obvious in view of the scant progess made by the 
cpc despite Morris’s hard work to align the cpc with Social Credit. 
Aberhardt had paid no attention to Communist overtures; nor was 
there any likelihood that he would change his mind. He was firmly 
in control of the Social Credit League; no Communist-backed 
revolt of the rank-and-file could topple him or force him to change 
his policies to suit the cPc. 

Before long, the Communists had to face the inescapable fact 
that the bulk of Social Crediters were and would remain hostile to 
the cpc, on ethical as well as on economic grounds. The opposi- 
tion encountered by the Communists from this broadly based 
movement made the task of expanding the crc very difficult. As a 
result, the Communist recruitment drive in 1938 reached only 31 
per cent of the target, and the cpc continued to draw most of its 
support from farmers and miners of East European extraction. It 
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had little to offer except some mild criticism of Aberhardt’s failure 
to produce a concrete program. The only short-term solution that 
the Communists could think of, before September 1939, was the 
creation of a broad movement of opinion that would force the 
provincial government to carry out the reforms that the Commun- 
ists thought Albertans needed and wanted. 

Although the crc had failed to secure the co-operation of Social 
Credit and the ccr, the Communists were not about to turn their 
backs on these two movements of social dissent. As late as 1939 
Stewart Smith wrote, in the Manual on Party Branch Work, that 
the cpc branch should “‘establish the closest fraternal relations 
with the local ccr branches,”’ and he added that these instructions 
applied “‘with equal force”’ to “‘Social Credit clubs.” 

These instructions received less publicity than Buck’s search for 
allies in more conventional circles. Once again he followed the 
advice given by foreigners to the Canadian Communists. Earl 
Browder, who was sensitive to Comintern thinking, told the cen- 
tral committee of the cpc in November 19335: 


Before we have gone very far in Canada... we will already 
begin to be faced... with the problem of united front on a 
broader scale... . Organized political groups splitting off 
from the other parties and who, upon a united front basis on 
particular issues especially, can be brought into alliance with 
the basic united front.?° 


Buck drew up a list of potential allies in 1938. It included 


the trade union movement, the ccr, the progressive wing of 
the Social Credit movement, farmers’ organizations, reform 
Liberals, local Labor parties ...the broad movement led by 
the Civil Liberties Union and a growing progressive wing in 
the non-conformist church (United Church of Canada).?° 


He justified the case for an alliance of such disparate elements 
by drawing attention to the dangers, in his opinion, Canadians 
faced in those years before the Second World War. In 1936 he 
declared that ‘the main representatives of reactionary finance capi- 
tal are the leaders and spokesmen of the Conservative Party, 
although they have important allies in the Liberal ranks and in the 
government.’”?! 

The following year he was worrying most about the ‘‘reaction- 
ary alliance’’ of Mitch Hepburn, the Liberal Premier of Ontario, 
and Maurice Duplessis, the Premier of Quebec and the leader of 
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the Union Nationale. ‘‘This alliance’’, Buck argued, ‘‘is a direct 
result of the strivings of big capital to establish a national centre 
for the concentration of all reactionary forces, to stop the demo- 
cratic advance of the people.” 

To defeat the “‘reactionaries,”’ in 1938, Buck urged the forma- 
tion of a “democratic front” with a program 


which the people will understand and which can be carried 
through by dominion and provincial governments under our 
present government set up. Thus, it cannot be a fundamental 
program for the socialist re-organization of Canada, because 
the majority of our people are not ready to support such a 
program.?? 


The decision to soft-pedal socialism as a goal was part and par- 
cel of the attempt to gain allies among non-socialists and anti- 
socialists. It represented another reversal of the Communist line, 
because as late as July 1936, Buck had claimed that ‘‘Canada is 
ripe for socialism,”’>4 

Fear of reactionary forces and the desire for a People’s Front 
also demanded a different attitude towards certain politicians who, 
in the eyes of top Communist leaders, represented potential allies. 
The party headquarters in Toronto, for instance, urged a more 
flexible attitude towards Pattullo’s Liberal government in B.C. 
than many activists on the west coast were prepared to adopt. This 
directive was defended on the grounds that Pattullo should not be 
driven into the arms of Hepburn and Duplessis. 

Pattullo was not the only Liberal politician in whom the Com- 
munists were interested. For several months in 1939 the Commun- 
ists considered the federal Liberals worthy of support. Quite a few 
eyebrows were raised in CcF circles when Norman Freed, a senior 
party official, declared that ‘‘there may be situations in some con- 
stituencies where it would be impossible to elect either ccr, Com- 
munist or progressive candidates. In this event, our guiding princi- 
ple will be . . . to re-elect Premier King.’’* 

Freed justified the new policy by arguing that ‘tin many respects 
the return of a Liberal Government would be infinitely better than 
the election of a Conservative machine.’’ Other Communists 
insisted that the Liberals were more susceptible to mass pressure 
than the party of Arthur Meighen, R. B. Bennett and Robert 
James Manion. 

The readiness of the cpc to come to the aid of Mackenzie King 
coincided with similar overtures to some Conservatives. In 1939 
Communist spokesmen expressed a great deal of sympathy for 
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New Democracy, a movement founded by W. D. Herridge, for- 
merly Canada’s representative in Washington and also R. B. Ben- 
nett’s brother-in-law. Herridge’s campaign against the leadership 
of the Liberal and Tory parties, and his call for action, was 
approved by Aberhardt and Buck. Buck argued that since neither 
the CcF nor Social Credit nor the crc could win a majority of seats 
in western Canada, it was essential for the opponents of the ‘‘old 
line” parties to agree on a single candidate in each constituency. A 
broad movement of reform could be built through New Democ- 
racy. He also justified Communist support for Herridge by refer- 
ences to New Democracy gripping the imagination of the majority 
of people. 

Against ‘the proposed coalition of reactionaries we must have a 
coalition of progressives. A temporary alliance which will unite all 
the progressives for us for the dominion election,”3¢ were Buck’s 
words on the matter. His call was heeded by party members in the 
west. In Saskatchewan they provided much of the support gained 
by New Democracy. 

Herridge remained in the good graces of the Communist press 
until he suggested in August 1939 that “New Democracy ideals, if 
put into practice, would drive from Canada every foreign system 
from fascism to Communism.”?’ By then the idea of a People’s 
Front had lost its appeal everywhere. Buck blamed Canada’s lack 
of a People’s Front on the leaders of the organizations which the 
crc had approached but who were ‘‘publicly antagonistic to the 
Communist Party.” 

The formation of a People’s Front was not a major issue in 
Quebec, where the local party’s survival was at stake. After the 
federal government had repealed Section 98 of the Criminal Code 
in 1936 and the Communists had distributed leaflets in the Legis- 
lative Assembly in Quebec City, the government of Premier 
Duplessis passed the legislation popularly known as the Padlock 
Act of 1937. This prohibited the distribution of Communist litera- 
ture anywhere in the province, and empowered the Attorney- 
General of Quebec to padlock any premises where the authorities 
suspected that Communism was being advocated. 

Duplessis used this piece of legislation widely against the Com- 
munists. He thereby aroused protests, not only from the cpc and 
its mass organizations, but from socialists, trade union leaders and 
libertarians in general. They were appalled by this restriction on 
civil liberties and the lack of definition of ‘Communism and 
Bolshevism” under the Padlock Act. To Duplessis’s critics in the 
1930s the Padlock Act appeared to be yet another example of the 
kind of authoritarianism not far removed from the fascism in sev- 
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eral European countries. The existence of fascist and semi-fascist 
organizations in Quebec which were hostile to Communists, Jews, 
socialists and liberals, heightened tensions in Montreal. These the 
Communists exploited to strengthen their organization and win 
allies. 

In general, French-Canadian opinion was not opposed to 
Duplessis’s efforts to reduce Communist agitation in the thirties. 
The Catholic Church and most French Canadians associated the 
atheistic Communists with attempts to subvert the traditional Que- 
becois way of life. They were convinced that the Canadian Com- 
munists, if given a chance, would subject the Catholics to the same 
kind of treatment that the Spanish left was meting out to Catholic 
priests and laymen in territory held by the Republicans in the 
Spanish Civil War. So conservative elements in Quebec not only 
supported Duplessis’s anti-Communist stand, but urged the federal 
government to ban the cpc throughout Canada. 

The fact that most Communist activists in Quebec were not of 
French-Canadian descent made it all the easier for Duplessis and 
his fellow anti-Communists to depict the cpc as an alien force in 
the province, and to isolate the cpc from the main body of French 
Canadian labour. As late as 1948, the leader of the Communist 
Party in Quebec had to admit that Duplessis won “‘large majorities 
in working class towns and in working class constituencies of 
Montreal.”38 

Under these circumstances there was little that the cpc could 
do, although the Communists tried hard to obtain the 
co-operation of Catholics both in and outside French Canada. 
Like his comrades in France, Buck denied that the Communists 
were hostile to religion. He also quoted passages from papal 
encyclicals to show that Communists and Catholics were not poles 
apart. His invitations to Catholics to join a broad movement for 
peace, and against fascism, drew almost no response from practis- 
ing Catholics. In the 1930s Catholics, to a greater extent than any 
other major Christian body, remained immune to the appeals of 
the Comintern and the cpc. 


Failure to find many allies did not prevent the cpc from increasing 
appreciably in numbers, in the range of its propaganda, and in its 
influence among the young, the intellectuals, the trade unionists 
and the electorate. 

The end of the period of persecution in English-speaking Can- 
ada, and the use of Popular Front tactics made it much easier for 
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the cpc to enrol members. Although onerous duties, and petty- 
minded, pompous officials, and dreary party meetings in dingy 
surroundings caused many a departure of disillusioned young 
enthusiasts, enough remained to bring about a three-fold increase 
in party membership.* 

Thousands of Canadians, who were disappointed by the lack- 
lustre performance of the two ‘“‘old line parties” in the 1930s, who 
were unmoved by the appeal of Social Credit, and impatient at the 
way in which the ccr tackled its own and Canada’s problems, 
were willing to join the cpc. To them the crc appeared as the best 
champion of the victims of the Depression, the most resolute 
fighter against fascism and war, the only political party that had a 


*cpc membership 1934-1939: 


5,500 July 1934 International Press Correspondence 

(London), 21 September 1934, p. 1328. 
7,000 April 1935 The Worker (Toronto), 13 April 1935. 
8,000 June 1935 Ibid.,11 June 1935. 


9,000 October 1935 Towards a Canadian People's Front 
(Toronto), 1935, p. 104. 


“close to” 
10,000 January 1936 The Worker,18 January 1936. 


10,000 May 1936 The Communist International (London), 
September 1936, p. 1224. 


12,500 January 1937 Daily Clarion, (Toronto), 1 February 1937. 


15,000 October 1937 International Press Correspondence, 
24 October 1937, p. 1390. 


15,000 spring of 1938 A Democratic Front for Canada (Toronto), 
1938, p. 47. 


15,000 autumn of 1938 The Party Builder (Toronto), December 
1938, p. 3. 


16,000 early in 1939 L. Morris, The Story of Tim Buck's Party 
(Toronto), 1939, p. 30. 
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convincing explanation for the world’s ills. The solutions offered 
by the cpc sounded feasible and sensible. The widespread feeling 
that the Communists were fighting on behalf of the poor, and that 
they were guiding thousands towards a better and more progres- 
sive society, of which the Soviet Union was the prototype, inspired 
activists to great efforts and enabled the crc to play in the 1930s a 
role quite out of proportion to the size of its membership. 

Its organizational structure provided opportunities for people 
seeking immediate action. The party saw to it that recruits were 
not kept idle. Party schools taught them the Stalinist version of 
Marxism, party publications offered them cheap inspirational 
reading material, and cultural organizations in which the Com- 
munists were active catered for the middle brow. The time devoted 
to demonstrations, meetings, picketing, the sale of party newspa- 
pers, fund-raising, the collection of signatures for petitions, and 
service on delegations to this or that institution, left scant leisure 
for soul-searching or private recreation. The campaigns organized 
or supported by the party were sufficiently varied, exciting and 
time-consuming, to absorb the energies of anybody who could 
keep up the pace and was eager to climb the party ladder. 

An increasing number of promising recruits became de facto 
employees of the cpc. Some held positions at the party headquar- 
ters in Toronto, or worked in party offices in other cities. A few 
joined the staff of Communist newspapers. Others were employed 
in mass organizations, many of which increased their membership 
during this period. A large number became trade union officials in 
those segments of the labour movement where Communist influ- 
ence was growing rapidly. 

The jobs were seldom well-paid, involved long and irregular 
hours, and included a great deal of travel. And yet holding such a 
job was preferred to the monotony of factory work, or the empty 
life of the unemployed. Those who held or aspired to such jobs felt 
that the crc alone had recognized their talents and provided them 
with a purpose in life. 

Party officials, new or old, were occasionally criticized for their 
performance: for handling matters which could easily have been 
done by subordinates, for passing on instructions without “a regu- 
lar check upon the fulfilment of decisions,” for having ‘‘negligible”’ 
contact “‘with the masses and mass work.’’>? The sending of inac- 
curate reports to the party headquarters was another problem, 
which was particularly serious when party officials overestimated 
the size of crowds at meetings and demonstrations. 

In the long run, however, what hurt the cPpc most was the 
unwillingness of prominent Communist trade unionists to make 
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full use of their position and prestige to spread the Communist 
word. Sam Carr, the organizational secretary of the cPc, com- 
plained, in his speech to the eighth convention of the cpc in Octo- 
ber 1937: 


Communists who are elected to important positions in the 
trade unions sometimes get divorced from the general stream 
of Party work. Under the pressure of small and large prob- 
lems they face as trade union officials, some of our comrades 
begin to fail their duty as party officials...we want Com- 
munists in positions of trust to carry their positions so as to 
increase their own and their Party’s prestige. However this 
will be quite impossible, if these comrades fail as they some- 
times do, to participate in the general Party life, to build the 
Party in the unions, to strengthen the number of devoted 
trade unionists and to keep themselves informed of current 
Party life and problems. Now, more than ever, we should also 
combat the dangerous tendency to hide the face of the Party, 
we cannot permit our comrades in important positions to act 
as if they half agreed that our Party is an outcast.*° 


Lower down the party hierarchy, secretaries of branches (the 
new name for units) grappled with the high turnover of party 
members. This retarded the numerical growth of the cpc and 
made it impossible to reach the set target of 20,000 members by 
either October 1937 or January 1, 1939. This turnover problem 
was the subject of prolonged discussions at party conventions and 
at meetings of the central committee. The general feeling among 
senior party officials was that no single cause could be blamed for 
the fluctuation in numbers. Party membership would simultane- 
ously rise in some parts of the country and fall in others. In some 
industrial centres growing Communist influence failed to produce 
a rise in party membership. On the west coast, where the Com- 
munists made major inroads in the trade union movement, the 
fluctuations reached ‘‘catastrophic”’ porportions, with the result 
that the cpc had fewer members in B.C. in May 1938 than at the 
beginning of 1937.4! 

Carr attributed the turnover of party members in Canada to 
several factors. Some left because ‘“‘to attend a branch meeting is 
usually a tedious affair.” Many branch secretaries lacked the skill 
to run meetings efficiently, with the result that branches spent 
“hours of aimless wandering in the solution of the simplest prob- 
lem.’’ Some party members raised the old complaint about the 
amount of work they were expected to do. An excessive workload 
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led to the departure of some new members, once the thrill of join- 
ing the cpc had evaporated. Inactive party members and branches, 
on the other hand, prevented the execution of party directives at 
the grassroots level. Consequently, the main burden was borne by 
a relatively small number of enthusiasts. According to a prominent 
party official, not more than 10 percent of “our membership do 
any party recruiting.”’2 

Nor were these the only complaints. The demand for financial 
contributions to a variety of causes sponsored by the cpc, imposed 
an additional strain on party members. Ironically enough, Popular 
Front tactics proved another source of discouragement to those 
who felt that the 


Party does not stand forth sufficiently as an independent 
organization. ...many say so frankly, feel dissatisfied with 
what they call the Party ‘playing the shadow’, not getting the — 
credit for the work done....many new members. ... drop 
out since they cannot see any special reason for belonging to 
the Party in addition to their activities in the labor movement 
as a whole.# 


Last but not least, Carr complained that “‘some of our leading 
comrades show a strong tendency to consider the membership as 
something that can be moved about, commanded and instructed at 
will.” He warned that “these practices are particularly dangerous 
to the growth of our Party, with the influx of native Canadians and 
Anglo-Saxons who are used to the democratic practices of their 
various ofganizations.’’#4 

The cpc leaders hoped to reduce the turnover of party members 
by improving “branch work”, which Stewart Smith described as 
“the weakest link in the whole system of Party organization.’’*> 
Party officials were told to pay more attention to the performance 
of branch secretaries, to attend branch meetings and guide the 
activities of new branches in particular. 

Another device was to emphasize educational work, in the hope 
that the study of Marxism-Leninism would raise the political con- 
sciousness of party members, new and old. According to Leslie 
Morris, ‘‘If we examine the figure for literature sales in the party 
(which are a most perfect means of finding out how our members 
are studying) you will find a very bad situation.’”#¢ 

Some educational work was carried out at the branch level. The 
remainder was done in party schools, which ranged from evening 
classes and weekend schools to the Dominion Training School for 
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party officials, ‘teach of whom” had ‘‘at least 2 to 3 years of Party 
membership.” They enrolled for a six-month course. 

Something was also done to encourage a spirit of togetherness, 
because Carr felt that ‘‘only too often members of the same branch 
only meet formally at meetings. Recreational and social programs 
for the entertainment of branch members, sympathizers and 
friends are urgently needed.””4” 

To make the branches more viable, the number of members per 
branch was increased to “between twenty and thirty members.’ As 
a result of this directive the total number of branches remained 
stationary between May 1935 and October 1937, although party 
membership almost doubled. The seven hundred branches were 
based mainly on the “territorial principle’, including all party 
members who lived in a given area. Industrial branches were less 
numerous and had fewer members than area branches. In 
Toronto, for instance, only thirty-three of the hundred branches in 
1938 were industrial. 

Because of the fluctuations in party membership, a great effort 
was needed to recruit more members, if only to avoid stagnation. 
A recruitment drive in the first four months of 1938 achieved only 
51 per cent of its target.4* Successes in Montreal and southern 
Ontario were counterbalanced by failures in the Maritimes and 
rural Quebec, by the “practical stagnation of the party in the gold 
and nickel areas in the North West and North East”’of Ontario, by 
the fact that the party in Manitoba was ‘“‘concentrated in the city of 
Winnipeg, and at that in the North end,” and by the “‘sectarian- 
ism” of the party organization in B.C., which for a time prevented 
the local Communists from taking ‘‘full advantage of the radical 
moods of the population.’’*? 

Carr attributed the relative failure of the recruitment drive to 
poor leadership and “‘snobbishness”” among Communists, with the 
result that ‘workers, farmers, and especially working women and 
housewives are not recruited.’’ He reminded his colleagues ‘We 
are not an exclusive society, we do not demand any specific level of 
theoretical attainment .... Every worker and working farmer... 
every student, professional and small business man, can join our 
Party. Let us open wider our gates.’’*° 

The ethnic composition of the cpc changed somewhat, partly 
thanks to repeated party directives to recruit people who, even if 
they were not Anglo-Saxons, were at least Canadian-born. In 
November 1935 Stewart Smith told the central committee that 
“the present leading cadres of our Party are largely foreign born 
cadres.”’ He called for a ‘“‘bold policy of promotion of leading 
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forces, Canadian born leading forces into the highest posts of our 
Party.” In practice, however, the ethnic composition of the polit- 
bureau did not change appreciably. Those born abroad continued 
to predominate until natural causes, and bitter disputes in 1956- 
1957, thinned their ranks, allowing an increase in the number of 
native Canadians at the top. 

The central committee elected in October 1937 reflected the 
party leaders’ desire to bring to the fore those who were Anglo- 
Saxons or had anglicized their surnames and had also distin- 
guished themselves in the 1930s. Only a quarter of the members of 
the central committee were of East European extraction. Finns, 
Jews and Ukrainians were as well represented as French Canadi- 
ans. The attrition rate among the Anglo-Saxon members of the 
central committee was, however, very high. The available evidence 
shows that only sixteen of the forty-five Anglo-Saxons elected in 
1937 were considered worthy of belonging to the much larger cen- 
tral committee in 1943. Most of the sixteen survivors had been 
fairly prominent in the crc and YCL as early as 1929. 

More successful was the anglicization of the rank-and-file, 
although here too the proportion of immigrants remained high. In 
1938 almost 1,500 of the 3,500 party members in southern Ontario 
were in ‘‘wards four and five in Toronto, among new Canadians, 
immigrants from other countries.”’ In that same year ‘only 22 per 
cent”’ of the new members in Toronto were ‘Canadian born.””>! 

What did change was the ethnic distribution among members of 
East European origin. The percentage of Finns in the crc fell for 
several reasons. The split among Finnish Communists after Mac- 
donald’s downfall was damaging to the membership. Some of 
those who were expelled from the Party or abandoned the Finnish 
Organization, helped to found a non-Communist newspaper which 
engaged in polemics with the Communist Finnish-language daily 
Vapaus. Later on, the anti-Communists profited from two events 
outside Canada. The disappearance of a large group of Finnish 
Canadian Communists who had settled during the Depression in 
Soviet Karelia discouraged Finns in Canada from joining or 
remaining in the Canadian Communist movement. In 1939 the 
Soviet attack on Finland led to much soul-searching among pro- 
Communist Finnish Canadians. 

Although several prominent Ukrainian Canadian Communists 
disappeared in the Soviet Union in the 1930s, Communist influ- 
ence among Ukrainians across Canada remained strong. The 
ULFTA actually increased its membership from 8,080 in 1932 to 
15,000 in 1938.52 The wide range of ULFTA’s cultural and social 
activities, the existence of a nucleus of activists whose organiza- 
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tional skills had been tested in a variety of ways over the years, and 
the failure of anti-Communist and non-Communist Ukrainian 
organizations to attract pro-Communist Ukrainians, all proved 
highly advantageous to the cpc when looking for recruits and 
financial support. 

As the 1930s gave way to the 1940s, Communists of Ukrainian 
and Finnish extraction were joined in increasing numbers by mem- 
bers of other ethnic groups from eastern Europe. White Russians 
who had recently emigrated from the eastern parts of Poland, and 
some Doukhobors, helped to strengthen Communist influence 
among Russian Canadians. They filled the ranks of the Workers’ 
and Farmers’ Clubs, of which there were twenty-six in 1932, for- 
ty-seven in July 1934 and thirty-four in 1938.°3 

A sizable number of party members were Yugoslavs, prevented 
by American immigration restrictions from emigrating to the 
States via Canada. By 1939 over one-tenth of the 16,000-strong 
cPc consisted of Yugoslavs,*4 mainly Croats and Dalmatians. In 
Canada they worked in the mining, fishing and lumber industries, 
when not suffering long spells of unemployment. They helped to 
strengthen Communist influence in those industries in B.C. and 
were numerous among Canadian volunteers in the Spanish Civil 
War. 

The formation of mass organizations for Russians and Yugo- 
slavs followed similar patterns. In both ethnic communities there 
was a nucleus of party members from the late 1920s. Most of them 
lacked much formal education, were recent arrivals in Canada and 
had travelled a fair amount across the country in search of work. 
Those in charge of party work among ethnic groups put party 
members in touch with one another, and encouraged the forma- 
tion of pro-Communist clubs in communities where Yugoslavs and 
Russians lived. The clubs engaged in social and cultural activities, 
and provided a forum for Communist speakers. When several 
clubs had been established, a Dominion-wide organization would 
be set up. The cpc would help with the technical arrangements of 
the founding convention, at which suitable resolutions would be 
passed and funds collected for Communist causes. A weekly or 
monthly paper would be launched. This would contain material on 
events in Canada and eastern Europe, and on developments in the 
U.S.S.R. ““Workers-Correspondents” would report on what was 
happening in their own locality or place of work. Frequent polem- 
ics with anti-Communists would add spice to the contents, while 
the editorials would reflect the Communist line in North America. 
The newspaper editor would be a key member of the mass organi- 
zation and hold a fairly responsible position in the cpc hierarchy. 


git 
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The Yugoslavs and the Russians were eclipsed in the higher 
echelons of the cpc by party members of Jewish extraction. 
Hatred of Nazism, dissatisfaction with British policy in Palestine, 
and the Jewish tendency to take a prominent part in public affairs 
in democratic societies, enabled the cpc to recruit many Jews in 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, and, thanks to the party’s 
opposition to anti-semitism in Canada and abroad, to gain the 
sympathies of many Jews who did not go so far as to join the crc. 
Not that the majority of Jews with a penchant for radical change 
flocked to enrol in the cpc. In North Winnipeg, a Communist 
stronghold, Buck gained fewer Jewish votes in 1935 than did Heaps 
of the ccF.* 

The Communists active in the Jewish community encouraged 
the formation of cultural and fraternal organizations. These 
appealed to hundreds of Jews interested in preserving the Jewish 
identity outside the framework of pro-Zionist organizations, with 
which the Communists had many disputes. Some Jews who took 
the plunge, and joined the ranks of party activists, rose very high in 
the cpc until the events of 1956 caused them to resign in large 
numbers. 

The influx of Jews, Russians and Yugoslavs was overshadowed 
by that of Anglo-Saxons who joined the cpc in sufficient numbers 
to cause a change in its ethnic composition. Since many of these 
Anglo-Saxons were better educated, and more familiar with the 
Canadian scene, than the East Europeans who had joined the 
party in the 1920s, they became very useful as organizers, spokes- 
men and sometimes merely as an example of the Canadianization 
of the Communist movement. 

The new recruits were mostly in their twenties or early thirties. 
Some of them came via the ycL, which had vegetated with fewer 
than 1,500 members in the 1920s. At that time the ycL resembled 
the cpc in more ways than one. The overwhelming majority of its 
members were of Finnish, Ukrainian and Jewish extraction. The 
percentage of working-class youth in the yct was high, ranging 
from about 80 per cent in 1929 to S50 per cent in 1931.5° Most of 
them lived in rural and mining communities. Even so, they were 
better educated and spoke more fluent English than their parents, 
and had integrated into Canadian society to a greater extent than 
had the average party member in the 1920s. 

By and large the YcL made little impact on young Anglo-Saxon 
Canadians although its members took an active part in every cam- 
paign mounted by the cpc. Young Communists clashed with 
“reactionary teachers’’, fought the Boy Scouts and repeatedly 
called for the abolition of cadet training in high schools. Not a 
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single French Canadian belonged to the League in 1929, while 
only 3 per cent were Anglo-Saxons.5? The Communists attributed 
this state of affairs to anti-Communist propaganda, to the failure 
of the crc to devote sufficient attention to the young Communist 
movement, and to the high turnover of yc leaders (two of whom, 
Leslie Morris and William Kashtan, succeeded Buck as leaders of 
the crc in the 1960s).5* 

In the 1930s interest in Communism, the Communist move- 
ment and its youth section increased appreciably. Thousands of 
young Canadians became aware of the extent to which the North 
American economy had broken down. Experience convinced them 
that massive state intervention alone could alleviate distress and 
reduce large-scale unemployment. This awareness went hand in 
hand with a growing curiosity about the Soviet system of govern- 
ment and the planned economy in the U.S.S.R. Young socialist 
intellectuals like F. R. Scott visited the Soviet Union and reported 
favourably on much of what they had seen. Other young Canadi- 
ans were influenced by what they read on the same subject in 
left-wing American and British publications. Finally, the yci — 
like the cpc — adopted more flexible tactics in 1935. As William 
Kashtan, then secretary of the ycL, explained: 


We want to make the. Young Communist League an organi- 
zation that will have in its ranks, not only Communists, but 
also young socialists and youths who are not yet Communists, 
even youth who may still be Christians.5? 


During the next few years the membership of the ycl. rose, 
though not as rapidly as the cpc’s. The League had 1,700 mem- 
bers in the spring of 1938.°° Its strongest branches were in Mon- 
treal (with 450 members), Toronto (325), Vancouver (200) and 
Winnipeg (150). In Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia, however, the 
YCL did not exist as an organization. With the increase in member- 
ship, and the Popular Front tactics, came changes in the ethnic 
composition of the ycL and growing Communist influence among 
university students not only in western Canada, but also in Ontario 
and even among educated young Quebecois. 

The young Communists worked hard, in Canada as in other 
countries, to improve relations with young socialists. Although a 
higher percentage of members of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Youth Movement (ccymM) than of the CcF was prepared to 
collaborate with the Communists on certain issues, neither the cpc 
nor the ycL was satisfied with the progress made in converting 
young socialists. Some of the blame was attributed to the ‘‘poison- 
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ous anti-unity seeds” of the Trotskyist elements in the ccyM.°! 
According to the Stalinists, the Trotskyists were responsible for the 
hostility the ccym displayed to Communist overtures in Montreal 
and Vancouver, the two cities in which the Communists were most 
eager to strengthen their popular base. 

Despite this setback, the young Communists did well in other 
respects. They were the leading force behind the Canadian Youth 
Congress against War and Fascism held in Toronto in August, 
1934. Peter Hunter, who subsequently became a well-known YCL 
official, acted as secretary of the committee that did the spade 
work. Several non-Communist youth organizations, including the 
Student Christian Movement, took part in the Congress. Their 
presence, and readiness to co-operate with the YcL, laid the foun- 
dations of a new organization. Its purpose was to rally the younger 
generation around a program specifically designed to protect the 
interests of the young, who felt the impact of the Depression and 
worried about the possibility of another world war. The Comin- 
tern and the Young Communist International favoured the forma- 
tion of such an organization in every democratic society. 

These initial contacts proved invaluable in the months ahead. In 
May 1935 the Canadian Youth Congress (cyc) was established at 
a convention in Ottawa.* Buck and Woodsworth addressed the 
gathering, and the cpc endorsed the cyc. Six hundred delegates 
and observers representing two hundred religious, political and 
occupational organizations attended what became known as the 
first session of the cyc. Subsequent sessions met in Montreal 
(1937), Toronto (1938), Winnipeg (1939) and Montreal (1940). 

The young Communists active in the cyc showed a great deal of 
tact and moderation in their efforts to attract, and keep in the cyc, 
the large non-Communist youth organizations. The YCL took great 
care to maintain a low profile at Cyc conventions. Few representa- 
tives of the ycL attended the conventions; they preferred to oper- 
ate through sympathizers and camouflaged party members in 
non-Communist organizations. The wisdom of this approach is 
understandable in the light of several attempts to brand the Cyc as 
yet another Communist front. The young Communists and their 
partners immediately denied these charges, which they described 
as an example of ‘‘red baiting’’. They also stressed the non- 
partisan character of the crc. 

These denials carried considerable weight, first among the youth 


*Once again Canada followed the example of the United States. The 
American Youth Congress was launched in August 1934. 
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and then among the Canadian Establishment. The cyc included 
the ycL, the ccyM, some Liberals, an occasional Conservative, the 
youth sections of several farm organizations in western Canada 
and a broad but shifting conglomerate of Protestant youth groups. 
French-Canadian youth was under-represented, and those who did 
participate reflected to some extent their elders’ suspicion of Com- 
munism and Communists. Even so, the cyc was the first organiza- 
tion in Canada to embrace, however briefly, a broad range of 
opinion among the young. 

The Canadian delegates who went to the International Congress 
against War, held in Geneva in 1936, represented a fair cross- 
section of the cyc. They included William Kashtan and three 
young MPs: T. C. Douglas, the future ccr Premier of Saskatche- 
wan, Paul Martin, a future member of the Liberal Cabinet in 
Ottawa, and Denton Massey, a Conservative backbencher. The 
Congress they attended was sponsored by the Young Communist 
International, prominent pacifists, and well-known liberals desir- 
ous of mobilizing public opinion against Hitler and Mussolini. 

Before long the Canadian Establishment accepted the cyc as a 
respectable and responsible organization worthy of support. As a 
result, CYC conventions received goodwill messages from the Gov- 
ernor-General, the Lieutenant-General of Saskatchewan, the Pri- 
mate of the Anglican Church in Canada, the president of the 
Canadian Legion, Premier Hepburn of Ontario, Mackenzie King, 
and the leader of the Social Credit group in the federal Parliament, 
among others. 

The ability. of the cyc to blend into the Canadian scene was 
partly due to its chief spokesman, and partly to the demands the 
organization put forward. Kenneth Woodsworth was a graduate of 
McGill and had been active in the Student Christian Movement. 
Unlike his more famous relative, he did not find it difficult to 
collaborate with the Communists either before or after the out- 
break of the Second World War. 

The cyc called for funds to be allocated for the training and 
rehabilitation of youth, demanded improved health standards, bet- 
ter educational and recreational facilities, and urged that a more 
determined effort be made to counter unemployment among the 
young. It attacked the Padlock Act, expressed sympathy with 
workers’ attempts to form trade unions, and opposed “‘expenditure 
on defence when the people are suffering from unemployment.”®2 
cyc spokesmen condemned the appeasement of Hitler, Mussolini 
and Japan, upheld-the principle of collective security in interna- 
tional affairs, and expressed sympathy with China, a victim of 
Japanese aggression, and with Republicans in Spain. 
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The magazine New Advance reflected the Canadian Commun- 
ists’ attitude towards youth in the late 1930s. In some respects, 
their approach was highly conventional. Although the Commun- 
ists have often been accused of advocating immoral behaviour, and 
although there is plenty of evidence that some of the top leaders of 
the cpc were involved in extra-marital affairs, the advice given in 

4 New Advance would have gladdened many a mother’s heart. In 
; March 1938, for instance, the magazine argued that “‘if youth can- 
: not find fulfilment within marriage, neither can it do without mar- 
4 riage.’ It warned that ‘’petting’ which is not so generally frowned 
: upon [as abortion], merely stimulates the sex drive and results in a 
{ feeling of incompleteness and dissatisfaction.” 

4 The efforts made to rally the young were paralleled by attempts 
to induce prominent Canadian intellectuals to lend the prestige of 
i their names to the worldwide campaign against fascism which the 
Comintern sponsored until September 1939. The task in Canada 
J was made more difficult by the fact that few intellectuals were 
members of the party. The founders of the crc, unlike those of the 
cPuSA, included very few intellectuals. The leaders in the 1920s 
} enrolled hardly any, partly because they gave very low priority to 
the recruitment of intellectuals and university graduates. Those 
who threw in their lot with the cpc were a diverse crowd. A. E. 
Smith was a former Methodist minister, and J. S. Wallace the 
head of an advertising agency and a prominent Liberal in Nova 
Scotia before he placed his gifts at the service of Communism. 

In the early 1930s the impact of the cpc among intellectuals 
increased in two ways. To begin with, there emerged a nucleus of 
young intellectuals who identified themselves publicly with the 
cpc. One of them, S. B. Ryerson, came to the Communist move- 
ment via Upper Canada College and the Sorbonne. Others lacked 
his academic qualifications but were equally dedicated. Some were 
Anglo-Saxons, others anglicized Canadians of East European ori- 
gin. Those intellectuals who were not wholly involved in the party 
apparatus or the Communist-led trade unions were active in the 
Progressive Arts Clubs which existed in a number of cities. The 
qj first Progressive Arts Club (PAC) was formed in December 1931. 

It organized readings, symposia and exhibitions, published a small 
anthology of working-class songs, and sponsored the Workers’ 

Theatre, which produced short plays and sketches by Canadian 

and foreign playwrights. Its repertoire included a “one act satire of 

the ccr,” and “Eight Men Speak,” which dealt with the Com- 

munists sentenced in November 1931. This play achieved some 
; notoriety in left-wing and libertarian circles, because the authori- 
ties in Toronto tried to ban its performance in 1934. In addition, 
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the PAC published a literary review. Masses was the Communist 
answer to socialistically inclined Canadian Forum. Published irreg- 
ularly between April 1932 and April 1934, at one stage it claimed 
a higher circulation than its better-known rival.°? 

Two years later, the Communists launched New Frontier. The 
editors of both these pro-Communist periodicals tried to apply, in 
Canada, those cannons of “‘socialist realism’? that were, and are, 
fashionable in the U.S.S.R. Short stories and poems described the 
plight of the poor, and the resistance of workers and farmers to the 
authorities and the capitalists. Extracts from plays performed at 
the Workers’ Theatre —- renamed the Theatre of Action after the 
change in the Comintern line — dealt with the same topics. Articles 
on Canadian politics and international affairs discussed the issues 
of the day from an anti-fascist and pro-Communist angle. Editori- 
als called for art and literature to be at the service of the working 
class, bemoaned the federal government’s lack of interest in cul- 
tural matters, and called on intellectuals to join the struggle for 
peace and socialism. 

The contributors included supporters of the cpc as well as those 
who sympathized with the ccF in the second half of the 1930s. Leo 
Kennedy, C. Day Lewis, Dorothy Livesay and E. J. Pratt contrib- 
uted poems, A. M. Klein and Jack Parr wrote short stories, and 
Avrom and Laurence Hyde supplied drawings. Two young Cana- 
dians who were to gain fame, in political theory and linguistics 
respectively, C. B. Macpherson and S. I. Hayakawa, reviewed 
books. The high quality of many contributions and the technical 
layout, which resembled that of the Canadian Forum, did not 
ensure the survival of New Frontier. In November 1937 it folded 
“owing to financial and circulation difficulties.” A note told sub- 
scribers that “our subscription list has been taken over” by New 
Masses, a well-known pro-Communist review in New York. 

Communist influence among intellectuals also increased when 
the cpc made a determined effort to gain the sympathy of a broad 
spectrum of non-Communists who were disturbed by certain 
developments at home and abroad. Attempts to curtail the civil 
rights of Communists in Toronto, long before Buck’s arrest in 
1931, had brought party members into contact with Protestant 
clergymen, professors at the University of Toronto and pacifists 
grouped around the Fellowship of Reconciliation. These people 
provided a nucleus of intellectuals who were prepared to join 
forces, or sympathize with, the Communists when party members 
organized a Canadian Congress against War and Fascism in 
Toronto in October, 1934. 

The delegates to the Congress included socialists who had failed 
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to find a niche in the ccF after the expulsion of the Labor Confer- 
ence from the Ontario ccF (for example, E. A. Beder, Elizabeth 
Morton). They were joined by Protestant clergymen like Dr. 
Salem Bland, who was associated with several mass organizations. 

The Canadian Congress against War and Fascism called for the 
formation of a new organization, the Canadian League against 
War and Fascism. A similar organization had existed in the 
United States since September 1933. In 1937 the Canadian Com- 
munists followed once again the example of their American com- 
rades, ‘‘to bring the name of our organization more into line with 
our program.’’*+ It became the Canadian League for Peace and 
Democracy. 

Like other mass organizations, the League was the Canadian 
branch of a worldwide movement, launched by the Comintern in 
western Europe in the early 1930s. It represented an attempt to 
mobilize intellectuals prepared to combine opposition to war and 
fascism with support of Soviet foreign policy. In Europe and 
North America this platform attracted many well-known intellec- 
tuals, who signed manifestos and delivered speeches at anti-fascist 
congresses and conferences until the outbreak of the Second World 
War. 

In Canada the Communists did their best to reassure sceptical 
liberals and socialists. McEwen and Stewart Smith were the only 
well-known Communists on the League executive in 1935. They 
were overshadowed by prominent ccF MPs (such as T. C. Douglas, 
William Irvine), a Social Credit mp and several clergymen. For a 
time T. C. Douglas and Frank Underhill, one of the best-known 
socialist intellectuals in Canada, were vice-presidents of the 
League. Its moving spirit was A. A. MacLeod, a very able Com- 
munist, who held the position of president from 1935 to 1939. 

The Communists worked hard for the League and gave it a 
great deal of publicity. At home the League denounced fascist and 
pro-fascist groups, and campaigned vigorously against the Padlock 
Act. It urged the Prime Minister to ban the export of war materi- 
als to Japan, and called on Canadians to boycott Japanese goods 
after Japan had attacked China in 1937. At the same time the 
League defended the foreign policy of the Soviet Union, deplored 
the failure of the western powers to aid the Republicans in the 
Spanish Civil War, and warned Canadians against the machina- 
tions of Hitler and Mussolini. The League of Nations was held up 
as the best instrument for world peace. 

The international situation, coupled with Communist organiza- 
tional skill, enabled the League to rally a fairly large number of 
organizations. Some locals of the TLC, a dozen ccr clubs, and 
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non-Communist as well as pro-Communist youth organizations 
were affiliated to the League and sent delegates to conferences 
periodically organized by the League. Statements endorsing the 
work of the League came from people as diverse as General 
Chiang Kai-shek and the president of the Native Sons of Canada. 
As late as January 1938 J. M. Coldwell spoke under the auspices 
of the League. The association with such an imposing array of 
personalities enabled the League to claim the support of organi- 
zaions representing 337,000 Canadians in October 1934, 350,000 
in 1935, and over 250,000 in November 1937.°5 

A closer look at these figures reveals a less impressive picture. 
They include members of organizations that merely sent observers 
to some League conventions. They also include Communist mass 
organizations whose memberships overlapped considerably. In any 
case, the appeal of the League declined when well-known socialists 
like T. C. Douglas left it in 1938. 


While intellectuals in the Canadian League for Peace and Democ- 
racy expressed, on Canadian soil, their hostility to fascism, nine 
hundred party members and over three hundred sympathizers 
went to Spain in an attempt to prevent General Franco from win- 
ning the Civil War with the aid of Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy. The volunteers represented a fair cross-section of the party 
membership at home. The majority of them were under forty, of 
Finnish or Slavic extraction, and few of them had held a steady job 
during the Depression. 

The crc established a special network to recruit and transport 
the volunteers, who reached Spain by devious routes. The first 
group left Canada in December 1936, and upon arriving in Spain 
joined the International Brigades set up under the auspices of the 
Comintern and the Communist Party of Spain. Attached first to 
American anti-fascists, the Canadians soon expressed their desire 
for a separate Canadian unit. Their wish was granted and in June 
1937 the Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion was formed as part of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade in which Americans predominated. Led 
by brigade commanders and brigade commissars who were not 
Canadians, the Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion shared the tribula- 
tions of other units in the International Brigades. About half of the 
1280 volunteers from Canada lost their lives near Madrid, Teruel, 
and on the banks of the Ebro, before the survivors were evacuated 
to France on the eve of Franco’s final victory.* 

The exploits of these Canadian anti-fascists received scant publi- 
city at home, except in Communist publications and through the 
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efforts of two organizations backed by the cpc: the Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, and the Friends of the Mackenzie- 
Papineau Battalion. Although public opinion outside Quebec was 
unsympathetic to Franco, it shared Mackenzie King’s opposition 
to Canadian involvement in European affairs. The Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act of 1937 was an expression of this policy. Section Three 
of the Act stated: 


Any person who, being a Canadian national whether within 
or without Canada, voluntarily accepts or agrees to accept 
any commission or engagement in the armed forces of any 
foreign state at war with any friendly foreign state . . . is guilty 
of an offense under this Act. 


The Communist press, which chronicled the struggle of Franco’s 
opponents, was in much better shape than Communist publica- 
tions in the 1920s. On May 1, 1936, the Daily Clarion, subtitled 
‘“‘a champion of peace, progress and democracy”, replaced the 
tri-weekly Worker first published in March 1922. The new daily 
had better coverage of world affairs, and was more readable, than 
its predecessor. By 1939 news about party organization and prob- 
lems was very brief and sandwiched between a sports page, reports 
of labour unrest in Canada and Nazi spies in North America, 
reviews of books written by anti-fascists, and photographs of King 
George IV, crooners such as Bing Crosby and actresses such as 
Sally Rand, the ‘‘promoter of the ‘nude’ ranch at the San Fran- 
cisco World Fair.” 

Despite these attempts to cater for popular tastes the paper did 
not pay. Each year the Daily Clarion asked its readers to donate 
approximately $40,000 to the sustaining fund, because circulation 
and revenue from advertisements remained lower than the party 
leaders had expected. Detailed information on these matters was 
not given: all we know is that in June 1936 the central committee 
“‘decided to achieve the increase of the circulation to 25,000.""°” 

In 1939 the paper ceased publication to avoid “‘undue and 
unfair sacrifices.” It was replaced by a tabloid weekly, Clarion, 
which was published in Toronto and Winnipeg, where the Com- 
munist Voice of Labour had folded after an eight-month existence 
in 1934. In Vancouver in 1935 the cpc launched the weekly B.C. 
Workers’ News. It soon had a circulation of 3,000, and still 
appears today, though under a different title. In Montreal Clarté, 
billed as ‘tan organ of popular opinion’’, spread the Communist 
viewpoint in French from 1935 to 1939. Dailies in Finnish and 
Ukrainian catered for a sizable proportion of party members and 
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sympathizers. The number of monthlies, bi-monthlies, weeklies 
and bi-weeklies in other East European languages rose appreciably 
in the 1930s. In addition, there were publications in German, Ital- 
ian and Japanese, while mimeographed factory bulletins in English 
reflected continued Communist interest and growing strength in 
the trade union movement.* 

The long years of patient work in the trade unions and among 
the unemployed bore fruit at last. By the summer of 1935, 120 
units existed in factories, mines, workshops and relief camps. Of 
the 8,200 party members 2,600 were trade unionists. Of these, 
1,600 were enrolled in ‘revolutionary and independent unions”, 
and the remainder in ‘“‘reformist’’ ones (that is, TLC, ACCL).° 
Among them was a fair number of militants who, through trial and 
error, with or without encouragement from their superiors, had 
gained useful experience as organizers and public speakers. They 
were valuable representatives of a party known for its readiness to 
fight the established order on a number of issues of everyday con- 
cern to thousands of Canadians. 

The Comintern change of tactics in 1935 made it much easier 
for American and Canadian Communists to operate in the unions. 
Once the leaders of the cpc had realized that the wut had no 
future except as a splinter group, and that its continued existence 
would make it much more difficult for the Communists to collabo- 
rate with the non-Communist union bosses, steps were taken to 
integrate the WUL unions into one of the two major Canadian 
trade union centres. At first the cpc toyed with the idea of inviting 
the Communist-led unions to join the acc. This trade union 
centre had suffered badly during the Depression. Some of its losses 
can be attributed to the “boring from within” activities of Com- 
munist opposition groups within the ACCcL affiliates in 1934-1935. 

Ill-feeling between the two organizations did not prevent the 
WUL and the Acct from inviting all other trade union centres in 
Canada to discuss co-operation between the various segments of 
the fissiparous trade union movement. Camouflaged Communists 
in the ACCL unions supported the demand for “‘unity of action’’. 
Although pressure from below was not strong enough to bring 
about an alliance of the AccL and wuL, it was widely based 
enough to force A. R. Mosher to make concessions. He told the 
ACCL convention in May 1935 that the ACCL executive would not 


*The CPC also bought radio time to disseminate its policies. In 1939 
Leslie Morris could write that “particularly in our Western districts, 
our provincial committees are regularly on the air,” A Handbook of 
Party Education (Toronto), p. 15. 
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interfere in cases where ACCL locals wished to collaborate with the 
WUL or AFL/TLC unions.®° 

According to Salsberg, the ‘‘orientation”’ towards the AIll- 
Canadian Congress of Labour was ‘“‘reversed at a moment’s 
notice, actually without prior discussion by us, because of the 
thinking” of the Comintern.” Actually, the Canadian Commun- 
ists followed once again the example of their American comrades, 
who were busy rejoining the international unions from which they 
had been expelled in the late 1920s, or which they had abandoned 
in favour of the Trade Union Unity League. At first, the cpc 
thought that the wUL would be able to negotiate terms of entry 
into the TLC. However, a lack of sufficient bargaining power and 
their eagerness to apply Popular Front tactics in the trade union 
field, forced the Communists to disband the wut early in 1936. By 
then the genuine components of the wuL had amalgamated, or 
were seeking amalgamation, with the TLC unions, “industry by 
industry”, while Stewart Smith was urging party members ‘‘every- 
where” to “stand forward as the main builders of the A.F. of L.”’7! 

The Communists justified their new policy on several grounds. 
The size and strength of the AFL/TLC unions made them more 
attractive than the AccL. Moreover, the TLC was less hostile to the 
Communists than before; most Canadian locals of international 
unions and district trades and labour councils did not act upon an 
anti-Communist circular issued over the signature of the president 
of the AFL. Third, the founding of the wuL was attributed to the 
expulsion of Communist militants from the aFL/TLC in the late 
1920s and to the failure of the TiC to organize the unorganized 
workers. The very existence of the WUL, the Communists claimed, 
“made it possible for us to adopt broader and bolder united front 
policies.” 

As in other countries, the prospect of going cap in hand to the 
very trade union leaders denounced by Communist publications as 
“labour fakers” and “‘traitors” did not appeal to many party veter- 
ans. Among them was J. B. MacLachlan, the most prominent 
Communist in the Maritimes in the 1920s, and the president of the 
WUL in the 1930s. A rebel who had been critical of Communist 
tactics on several issues, MacLachlan left the cpc over the ques- 
tion of the dissolution of the WUL. His opposition to the merger 
with international unions made it more difficult for the party lead- 
ers to induce the members of the Mine Workers Union of Canada 
to rejoin the United Mine Workers of America. 

The cpc eagerly availed itself of the opportunities offered by 
amalgamation. The request for amalgamation came at a time when 
moderate trade union leaders were less antagonistic to Commun- 
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ism and Communists than ever before. Their change of attitude 
can be attributed to the impact of the Depression, which reduced 
the number of dues-paying members, and to the victories of fas- 
cism, which many attributed to disunity in the ranks of organized 
labour. As a result, the Communists, while not welcomed with 
open arms, were acceptable to their rivals. 

In the years 1936-1939, dual unionism was a far less divisive 
issue in the labour movement than it had been in the days of the 
WUL, while the workers showed a greater readiness to join unions 
than at any time since the late 1910s. Attempts by employers and 
the authorities to deflect the unionization drive had only a limited 
success. The use of the police and court injunctions, the reliance on 
workers who were prepared to cross the picket line, anti-union 
editorials and headlines in the popular press, and attacks by politi- 
cians such as Mitch Hepburn heightened tension, frightened the 
lukewarm, but only prevented the unions from expanding faster. 
Major breakthroughs were achieved anyway: the percentage of 
unionized workers rose appreciably, and genuine unions were 
established where none had existed before. Dramatic episodes, 
such as the strike at the Oshawa General Motors plant in 1937, 
drew attention to the problems faced by the unions, to the violence 
engendered by labour disputes, and to the obtuse way in which 
employers and provincial governments often behaved. 

The Communists did their best to highlight the incidents, slo- 
gans and demands that helped the unionization drive. Communist 
newspapers and leaflets denounced anyone who represented an 
obstacle to the cpc in the world of labour: the Trotskyists were just 
as villainous as big business. News of riots, wage increases 
won, fringe benefits gained and collective bargaining agreements 
signed, accounts of how success was achieved, and photographs of 
prominent fighters for trade union rights, filled the pages of the 
Daily Clarion. The victories won by the Communists depended, of 
course, on more than favourable publicity and hard-hitting propa- 
ganda. A great deal of unglamorous work was required of party 
members as well; this a number of party members were prepared 
to do just as they were ready to face the police in demonstrations, 
and to spend long hours in picket lines. Sometimes they also 
engaged in physical violence, especially against those workers 
whose desire for a job made them willing to cross the picket line. 
All in all, violence in labour disputes was more prevalent in the 
mid- 1930s than on the eve of the Second World War. 

The crc made rapid progress in the ranks of organized labour, 
by making use of existing factory cells and creating new ones, by 
giving much higher priority to employed rather than to unem- 
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ployed workers, by directing activists into selected unions, and by 
providing temporary financial assistance to party members and 
sympathizers engaged in unionization drives. This was true partic- 
ularly in those industries where no genuine unions had existed 
before the mid-!930s (automobile, merchant navy, rubber, steel, 
textiles) or where the Communists had had a foothold in the 1920s 
(coal mining, lumber, needle trades). The unionization drive on 
both sides of the border was spearheaded by the Committee for 
Industrial Organization (CIO), composed of twelve international 
unions which were part of the AFL until their suspension in 
August 1936. In Canada these unions remained part of the TLC 
until the outbreak of the Second World War. 

Of all the provinces the Communists were most successful in 
B.C., although even there their greatest victories were won in the 
early 1940s. Harsh living and working conditions, employers to 
whom the idea of genuine unionism was anathema, and a labour 
force exposed to frequent loss of employment (as the demand for 
B.C. exports suddenly declined), created a milieu in which work- 
ing-class militancy and left-wing radicalism had thrived long before 
the formation of the cpc. By the end of the 1930s the Communists 
had partly merged into the local labour scene, though they had not 
been able to overcome their sectarianism, the bane of many radical 
movements in B.C. 

The full extent of their inroads on the west coast and in other 
parts of Canada, could not easily be assessed because the Com- 
munists advocated policies in line with those of the moderates in 
the trade unions. Few, for instance, could accuse McEwen of 
extremism when he told the third WUL convention in November, 
1935, that the “employer should be given all possible chances to 
make an amicable settlement prior to the strike.”’”2 

The Communists were considered an integral part of the labour 
movement; they carried out popular policies, and the unions in 
which they were prominent often won concessions which those 
who bore the scars of the Depression appreciated. Not that many 
were eager to question, let alone challenge, the role the Commun- 
ists were playing in the unions. To oppose the Communists would 
have meant arousing their wrath and facing a showdown that 
could not have been won in view of the spirit of the times, and the 
existence of a tiny, but close-knit, group of Communists who were 
prepared to eliminate anyone who stood in their way. Few TLC 
unionists, apart from a few devout Catholics and staunch demo- 
cratic socialists, worried a great deal about the implications of 
these Communist successes. Fewer still were prepared to take 
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counter-measures, at least before the Hitler-Stalin non-aggression 
pact of August 1939.* 

The fact that many workers were prepared to vote for, or at least 
to abstain from opposing, Communists in the unions did not mean 
that they supported Communist candidates in municipal and pro- 
vincial elections. Then, as later, the more important the office, the 
less inclined were the workers to trust CPC-promoted candidates. 

In the municipal field Communist inroads were the result of the 
interplay of several factors. In the first place, the Communists had 
to overcome their own disinclination to participate in municipal 
politics. Like other radicals in North America, many party mem- 
bers considered involvement in local government to be a waste of 
time, as something unworthy of revolutionaries engaged in the 
more important task of overthrowing the capitalist system and 
building a socialist society. Once the predisposition to ignore or 
downgrade municipal politics had been overcome, the cpc had to 
produce a program that would attract the poorer sections of the 
electorate. In the days of the Popular Front the Communists advo- 
cated slum clearance, better recreational facilities, improved unem- 
ployment relief, reduced mortgage interest rates, public protection 
against the “profiteering” of fuel and food combines, and a system 
of “just and democratic taxation.”’” 

Last but not least, the Communists had to take into account the 
likely reaction of those whose votes they solicited to the party 
label. In view of the distrust which the cpc aroused in many quar- 
ters, and the tendency of most Canadian political parties not to 
enter municipal politics under their own label, the cpc, too, found 
it advisable to create separate organizations to contest aldermanic 
and school board seats. These organizations, which still exist under 
different names in many Canadian cities and towns, operate on the 
assumption that “politically conscious voters know that a certain 
electoral alliance, a certain spokesman, a certain program reflects 
the point of view of the Communists.”’”4 


* Only two trade union organizations did not hide their dislike of Com- 
munism and Communists. The Quebec-based Confederation of Cath- 
olic Unions called for a ban on the crc in 1936 and 1938. The Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour (CFL) was also hostile to the Communists. 
Its leaders broke away from the accL in October 1936, partly because 
A.R. Mosher did not share their desire to condemn the “anarcho- 
communists”’ in the Executive Board’s report. The cFL attracted little 
support, although for a time its spokesmen included several well- 
known personalities (e.g. W. T. Burford, R. B. Russell). 
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In and after the 1930s, the leaders in these organizations were 
trade union officials, members of the ccF sympathetic to the Com- 
munists, and individuals active in community affairs. Thus, many 
voters gained the impression that the candidate in question was 
backed by a wide range of public-spirited citizens. In some 
instances, district councils of the TLC endorsed Communist candi- 
dates. 

The first Communist victory at the municipal level preceded the 
application of Popular Front tactics. In 1926 Bill Kolisnyk, a small 
business man of Ukrainian extraction, won an aldermanic seat in 
Winnipeg. He was the first Communist to gain public office in 
North America, and the first of several party members to grace the 
Winnipeg City Council. Other Communist successes before 1935 
attracted less attention. Several months before Buck left the King- 
ston Penitentiary, The Worker could boast that “twenty-five revo- 
lutionary workers sit upon capitalist councils and school boards.”’”5 
At Blairmore, Alberta, a pro-Communist slate won, by a small 
majority, control of that municipality in January 1933 and 
promptly renamed the main street ““Tim Buck Boulevard”’. 

Buck’s popularity was greater in Blairmore than among Toron- 
tonians. Although the number of votes cast for Buck in municipal 
elections rose dramatically from 5,974 in 1932 to 45,112 in 1939, it 
was his colleagues (Norman Freed, John Weir, among others) and 
his future opponents (Salsberg, Stewart Smith) who profited from 
the party’s appeal and ability to mobilize support. This was partic- 
ularly true of Wards Four and Five, where the Communists did far 
better in the late 1930s than at the height of the Depression. Once 
again the ethnic vote contributed a great deal to Communist suc- 
cesses. So did the Communist organizational work. The cPc saw 
to it that there was a full-time organizer in both wards, which, by 
October 1938 possessed some of the heaviest concentrations of 
party members in any metropolitan centre in Canada. There was 
one party member for every eighty-one persons in Ward Four, 
while in Ward Five the ratio was one member out of every 128 
residents.’6 

Election campaigns and successes, and the performance of Com- 
munist aldermen and school trustees, had several results. These 
wins boosted the morale of party members who had battled against 
heavy odds for years, and who needed an occasional victory to 
reassure themselves that they were not an isolated group ignored 
and distrusted by their compatriots. Even when victory eluded 
them by a few hundred votes — as was the case more than once — 
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their leaders could always argue that a little extra effort next time 
was bound to produce a different result. The vote garnered by 
Communists also allowed Communist spokesmen to make a good 
case that the elected party members were not wild men, bent on 
destruction, but men and women who put forward proposals that 
many Canadians supported whatever their party affiliation. More- 
over, electoral successes enabled the crc to enlarge its member- 
ship. As an organ of the Comintern pointed out, ‘‘the most signifi- 
cant gains are being made in and nearby those cities where Com- 
munists have already gained seats.”””’ 

In provincial elections the cpc put up few candidates under its 
own label in the 1930s. Instead, party members stood as candi- 
dates or supported those who presented themselves as the United 
Front in Saskatchewan (1934), the United Front of Workers and 
Farmers in B.C. (1934), and as Labor, Labor Farmer or Labor 
Progressives in Ontario (1937). By these means some of the con- 
troversy associated with the cpc was diverted on election day, 
while Comintern slogans were still publicized. Not that Woods- 
worth and his colleagues were pleased with this camouflage, espe- 
cially when ‘‘Labor’’ candidates opposed CCF nominees in some 
Ontario ridings in 1937. 

The Communist candidates in provincial elections, as in munici- 
pal ones, did their best to show that they were supported by as 
many organizations as possible. Union locals and branches of mass 
organizations figured among the sponsors of prominent Commun- 
ist candidates. In one case at least, it was not only the man in the 
street who was awed by the backing given to a party leader. David 
Lewis was also taken in by the galaxy of union organizers who 
endorsed Salsberg in 1937. He urged that the ccF candidate 
should be withdrawn to avoid a split in the labour vote. Woods- 
worth’s reply was short but predictable. He disputed the view that 
Salsberg and those who sponsored him represented labour. Since 
the Conservative candidate was also pro-labour, Woodsworth 
asked whether Lewis wanted the CcF to refrain from opposing the 
Tory as well.?8 

Only one of the candidates put up or strongly supported by the 
cPc was successful: J. Litterick, secretary of the cpc in Manitoba. 
A native of the United Kingdom, he had been active in several 
parts of Canada before the party leadership selected him as a can- 
didate, without, however, first obtaining the support of the local 
Communists.’? An electoral law that did not discriminate against 
smaller parties and years of patient work among ethnic groups in 
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North Winnipeg, enabled Litterick to become the first of two 
Communist MLAs in Manitoba in 1936. The Legislative 
Assembly provided them with a useful form in which to display 
their debating skill and raise issues of interest to the cpc and their 
constituents. This foothold the Communists lost in the 1950s 
under the impact of the Cold War, Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Stalin, and changes in the provincial electoral law. 


Chapter 5 


From an “‘Imperialist’’ to a 
“Just”? War 


In the years preceding the Second World War the cpc approach to 
Canadian foreign policy displayed a certain dichotomy. On the 
one hand, the Communists were loud in their denunciations of 
Hitler and Mussolini and had few illusions about the ambitions of 
the two dictators and the rulers of Japan. Time and again they 
insisted that only a coalition of states, dedicated to collective secu- 
rity through the League of Nations, could prevent aggression. The 
U.S.S.R., they argued, was the cornerstone of this security system 
which they urged Canada to join. 

Until 1938 these proposals were coupled with bitter attacks on 
whatever attempts the Canadian government made to strengthen 
the weak Canadian armed forces and to co-ordinate the Canadian 
and British defence schemes. The Communists were convinced 
that the co-ordination of British and Canadian military and naval 
policies would increase the risk of war and promote militaristic 
tendencies in Canada. The Communists, however, were not alone 
in thinking and arguing along these lines. Many other Canadians 
shared these sentiments to a greater or lesser extent. The preval- 
ence of these views contributed to the lack of drive displayed by 
the Liberals in re-arming Canada. 

The signing of the Soviet-German Treaty of Non-Aggression 
and Friendship caught the Canadian Communists by surprise. 
Like Communists elsewhere in the world, they had not been 
informed of the secret negotiations that preceded the treaty, let 
alone the decision to partition Poland. Nor did they at first realize 
the extent to which the Treaty would affect the international situa- 
tion and their own role in Canadian politics. 
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Their first task was to explain and justify the treaty to those who 
had taken Communist anti-Nazism at face value. The Clarion 
insisted that the pact did ‘“‘not make the slightest change in Soviet 
foreign policy” and that it ‘is seriously weakening Hitler’s hold 
upon the German people.”' The Communists also claimed that 
the pact had actually strengthened the cause of peace in Europe 
and had saved the U.S.S.R. from getting involved in a war with 
Germany, into which anti-Communist politicians in London and 
Paris were trying to divert the Fuhrer. 

When Hitler started the Second World War by invading 
Poland, Buck urged ‘‘full support to the Polish people” in a tele- 
gram to Mackenzie King.? He also called on Canadians to prevent 
a last minute compromise between Britain and Germany. The 
decision to fight on “two fronts’’, against Hitler and against the 
appeasers in Britain, was similar to the decision adopted by the 
British Communists at the same time. No sooner had this stand 
been taken, however, than the British and Canadian Communist 
parties reversed their policy in favour of one that was fully in line 
with the latest Soviet moves. By joining in the attack on Poland on 
September 17, 1939, the U.S.S.R. drew even closer to Nazi Ger- 
many and sealed the alliance which lasted until Hitler attacked the 
Soviet Union in 1941. 

The dramatic shift in Soviet foreign policy had enormous reper- 
cussions in all sections of the Communist International. The Cana- 
dian section was no exception, once the Comintern had declared in 
October 1939 that ‘the war has basically altered all international 
relationships and is profoundly changing the class and political 
alignments within each capitalist nation.” 

As soon as the Comintern limited its attacks to the ‘“‘warmon- 
gers” in London and Paris, the Canadian Communists followed 
suit. They began by admitting publicly that they had been wrong 
in September 1939 in describing the war as ‘‘anti-fascist”’. Instead, 
the cpc now denounced the war as an “imperialist one”, cam- 
paigned under the slogan of ‘‘Withdraw Canada from the Imperi- 
alist War” and called on Canadians, ‘‘to make it abundantly clear 
to the King Government that the Canadian people are more inter- 
ested in an early peace than in the prosecution of the war.””? 

When the federal government did not get the Communist mes- 
sage, one of the clandestine organs of the cpc announced: “‘For us 
in Canada the principal danger of fascism comes not from Nazi 
Germany but from the war policies of the King Government.” 

Because of this stand on the crucial issue of the day, legal Com- 
munist publications in Canada, and Canadian Communists con- 
tributing to Communist publications abroad, did not pay much 
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attention to Hitler. Little was said about his reign of terror in 
Poland or the Nazi treatment of Jews in German-held territories. 
The western Allies were treated more harshly. They were blamed 
for their failure to sign an alliance with the U.S.S.R. and reluct- 
ance to stop Hitler before September 1939. They were also 
accused of planning to attack the U.S.S.R. during the Soviet- 
Finnish War of 1939-1940. Critics of British war aims and advo- 
cates of American neutrality received a great deal of favourable 
publicity in the Communist press. So did those British left-wingers 
who preferred an immediate peace to a war against Nazism. Arti- 
cles hostile to British imperialism in India and elsewhere were 
frequently published, while little space was devoted to the loss of 
independence of a growing number of European states conquered 
by Hitler’s armies. 

On the other hand, at least one clandestine organ of the cpc did 
periodically condemn ““German imperialism” and ‘‘German capi- 
talism’’. These attacks, however, were less numerous than those on 
the British government. More than once, denunciations of the bel- 
ligerents were accompanied by statements that ‘tthe Communist 
Party is opposed to a victory of either side in this imperialist 
war.”*5 

As far as domestic affairs were concerned, the Communists used 
existing shortages and government interference in industrial rela- 
tions and the economic life of the country as evidence of the nefar- 
ious role of big business. The Communists warned that the contin- 
uation of the war would be at the workers’ expense. Pegged wages, 
industrial and military conscription, and an end to what remained 
of civil liberties were in store for them. The capitalists were bound 
to use the war and the machinery of government to increase their 
profits. The leaders of the ccF were held responsible for much of 
what had happened. As an underground Communist paper put it, 
“theirs is the most despicable role of all — that of trying to chloro- 
form the people with pseudo-socialist phrases and to herd them 
into the imperialist slaughter.’’® 

Newspapers and leaflets were the main vehicles of written Com- 
munist propaganda. On Armistice Day in 1939, “thundreds of 
thousands of folders entitled ‘The People want Peace’ ”’ were dis- 
tributed over the signature of the ‘Dominion Executive Commit- 
tee” of the cpc.’? On other occasions, leaflets were issued by local 
party bodies. 

Apart from propaganda, the cpc gave ‘“‘a lead to the workers 
and farmers of Canada by carrying forward the struggle against the 
imperialists, against profiteering and for higher wages, into a 
struggle for peace.”* Communist attempts to exploit discontent 
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involved party members in strike action and agitation in the Cana- 
dian armed forces. In some branches of industry and transporta- 
tion these Communist initiatives bore fruit and damaged the 
Canadian war effort. At the very time when Hitler was conquering 
Norway, the Communist-led Canadian Seamen’s Union organized 
a strike on the Great Lakes that tied up shipping for six days.? 

The anti-war activities of the crc attracted the attention of the 
authorities. Distributors of Communist publications were arrested 
and sentenced to short terms of imprisonment. So was the Com- 
munist who for a time operated a secret radio broadcasting station, 
using scripts prepared by the underground cpc. Communist speak- 
ers found it increasingly difficult to rent halls for meetings. The 
Clarion and the Clarté were banned in the autumn of 1939. The 
former reappeared on a more modest scale as the Canadian Trib- 
une in January 1940. It had several non-Communists on its edi- 
torial board. 

Government pressure against those who wanted to withdraw 
Canada from the war against Nazi Germany increased in propor- 
tion to Hitler’s conquests. On the eve of the entry of German 
troops into Paris in June 1940, the Federal Government issued 
under the War Measures Act an Order-in-Council which banned, 
not only all pro-Nazi organizations, but also the crc, the YCL and 
several mass organizations. Several Communist newspapers in 
English and other languages, mainly East European ones, were 
banned, seals were placed on the property of the ULFTA, and a 
number of Communist activists and leaders, including the majority 
of the central committee, were arrested. Those who did not escape 
the police net were sent to internment camps, which the Commun- 
ists immediately dubbed “‘concentration camps’. The 110 interned 
Communists were not the only inmates of these camps. They 
shared the premises with Germans, Italians, small groups of fas- 
cists, and some Quebecois who were opposed to Canada’s partici- 
pation in the war against Hitler. 

Government repression placed the cPpc in a very difficult posi- 
tion. Although some of the top Communist leaders, including 
Buck and Carr, escaped arrest, the return to the days of illegality 
was very unpleasant. Much time and effort went into ensuring the 
safety of those who remained in Canada. It was not easy to main- 
tain contact with those, such as Buck, who retired to the U.S.A. 
without giving up the posts they held in the cpc. Geographical 
distance, and the understandable fear that ambitious party leaders 
in Canada might try to supplant those who had taken refuge else- 
where, increased friction among members of the politbureau. 

Furthermore, the politbureau disagreed on the application of 
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the anti-war tactics of the cpc.'° Stewart Smith, who remained in 
Canada and played a key role in guiding the underground party 
organization, was accused by his rivals of mechanically applying 
the anti-war policy of the Comintern with the result that cpc 
propaganda provided ammunition to those who bracketed the 
Communists with the fascists. 

There is plenty of evidence to the charge that the Communists 
did engage in what is sometimes referred to as “revolutionary 
defeatism”. At a time when Hitler was master of Europe, the 
clandestine organ of the Toronto district of the cpc informed its 
readers that ‘‘Canadian capitalism, not German capitalism, is our 
main enemy.”'! To drive the point home, the same issue contained 
the statement, ‘““Our main enemy is not German imperialism.” On 
another occasion, the publication declared: ‘‘As Canadian Com- 
munists their sacred duty is to work night and day for the defeat of 
their ‘own’ bourgeoisie, and that they are doing and will do.””!2 

The members of the politbureau were also divided over Cana- 
dian independence.'} Like John Macdonald in the 1920s, the pol- 
itbureau argued in May 1940 that Canada was still a semi-colony, 
because the federal government lacked the freedom to decide on 
such vital issues as war and peace. A majority of the politbureau 
maintained that Canada was bound to be involved in a forthcom- 
ing imperialist war between the U.S. and Britain, called for Cana- 
dian withdrawal from the British Empire, and insisted that the task 
of progressive forces was to complete the bourgeois democratic 
revolution which had been defeated in 1837. 

The minority in the politbureau opposed these views with 
Buck’s support. It insisted that the main dividing line in Canada 
was between the supporters of monopoly capitalism, including the 
French-Canadian bourgeoisie, and their opponents. Therefore it 
was the duty of the Communists to lead a broad movement against 
the monopolists. The struggle for self-determination in Quebec 
would be led by the working class, not by the local bourgeoisie. 

The difference of opinion in the politbureau was not resolved 
until Buck resumed effective control of the party apparatus, and 
the political situation had changed drastically with Hitler’s inva- 
sion of the U.S.S.R. In February 1942, a meeting of Communist 
officials reaffirmed the stand taken by the cpc in the early thirties 
on the subject of Canada’s status. Once again the Communists 
insisted that Canada was an independent state. The Canadian 
bourgeoisie had full power because the Canadian “bourgeois dem- 
ocratic”’ revolution had essentially been completed. 

Friction among the leaders of the cpc was not the only source of 
Communist weakness in 1940-1941. The illegal status of the cpc 
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led to ‘‘a tendency of fatalism on the one hand and fear due to lack 
of perspective on the other.”’'* A third disadvantage stemmed from 
policies espoused by the cpc in the early part of the war. Party 
members unable and unwilling to stand the strain, left the cpc in 
droves. These deserters tended to be those who joined or asso- 
ciated with the cpc in the Popular Front days, rather than the 
seasoned veterans; but even among the latter there were some who 
had privately questioned the wisdom of the drastic change in the 
party line in September 1939. Their anxieties were not shared by 
party members of Ukrainian extraction. The destruction of the 
Polish state they hated, and the entry of the Red Army into Lvov, 
seemed a fulfilment of their dreams. 

The public showed little sympathy for the stand taken by the 
cpc, although the Communists did their best to exploit the discon- 
tent that arose as the ramifications of the war increasingly affected 
life in Canada. In 1940 Buck was forced to write, “It would be an 
exaggeration to say that the slogan of the Communist Party of 
Canada ‘Withdraw Canada from the Imperialist War’ has become 
the slogan of the masses.””!> 

The extent of the Communists’ isolation was shown in the fed- 
eral election of March 26, 1940, which the crc election manifesto 
described as ‘tno better than one of Hitler’s plebiscites.”’'® Police 
harassment contributed to the decision to contest only ten ridings. 
‘‘Where there are no Communists running, mark your ballot 
Peace,”” advised an illegal organ of the cpc. The candidates 
included Buck, McEwen, Morris and Wiggins. None of their elec- 
tion campaigns compared with those fought by the Communists in 
1935. It was as if the leaders knew that few would be converted to 
what the Communists advocated. Crudely duplicated brochures 
advocated ‘‘No conscription. Bring our boys back to Canada.” 
The Communists also demanded the repeal of the War Measures 
Act, high wages, “‘parity prices for farmers,” ‘‘jail the war profit- 
eers.”” They called on workers to “unite to defeat the imperialists 
on both sides of the imperialist war.’’ ““Wives, mothers, sisters”’ 
were urged to “wipe the tears from your eyes and demand — for all 
to hear —that your husbands, sons and brothers are returned to 
you from the carnage in Europe!””!’ 

The Communist candidates won 14,616 votes, while the ccF 
polled 393,230. The only consvlation that the Communists could 
derive from the federal election was Mrs. Dorise Nielsen’s victory 
as a “Unity” candidate in North Battleford, ‘tan almost com- 
pletely”’ rural riding in Saskatchewan. An ex-teacher born in Eng- 
land, and the wife of a farmer, she had been prominent in the local 
CCF organization, which had been dissolved because of its sup- 
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port for “‘unity”’. Those who voted for her included Social Credi- 
ters, CCFers, as well as those who had sympathized with the crc 
since the days of the FUL. 

As an MP Mrs. Nielsen concentrated on three issues. To begin 
with, she opposed conscription. Second, she was a staunch critic of 
restrictions on civil liberties: more than once she called for the 
freeing of Communists, or, as she put it, ‘‘anti-fascists”’ and 
“labour leaders’’. Third, she advocated a new political organiza- 
tion which would defend the interests of the Canadian people. It 
was launched after the British Communists had initiated the Brit- 
ish People’s Convention. 

The embryonic Canadian People’s Movement put forward a 
number of demands couched in such terms that the authorities 
could not easily interpret them as an excuse to ban the organiza- 
tion.'® “‘The establishment of the government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” preceded ‘‘adequate relief for the 
unemployed” and the fight for collective bargaining. The call for 
“the release of all trade unionists and other anti-fascists now 
interned” revealed some of the objectives of the sponsors. So did 
Point Ten: ‘‘Friendship and collaboration with the common peo- 
ple of all countries to end exploitation and war.” This was one way 
of saying that the Communists were for peace. The call to defeat 
Hitler and Mussolini did not figure in this document, which 
received a great deal of publicity in Communist publications at 
home and abroad. 

The Canadian People’s Movement organized a number of 
meetings at which Mrs. Nielsen was the star speaker, when she 
was not campaigning on behalf of Communist candidates in 
by-elections. She attracted the support of unions in which Com- 
munist influence was strong, and of an occasional academic or 
clergyman. Among scholars and men of the cloth who chaired 
Mrs. Nielsen’s meetings were some people who had not been 
closely associated with Communist causes before September 1939. 
Most of them were either pacifists, or men who felt strongly about 
restrictions on civil liberties in wartime. 

The new Comintern line also affected Communist agitation 
among the young. Gone were the days when Communists, young 
or old, daily denounced Hitler and his sympathizers, and repeat- 
edly called for a broad movement to bar the road to Fascism and 
Nazism. Now the young Communists and their allies repeated the 
anti-war arguments of the cpc. Special attention was paid to the 
struggle against conscription. The Communist monthly for the 
young fired the first shot by urging ‘‘an immediate campaign to 
mobilize public opinion of all the country against conscription.”’'? 
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David Kashtan, secretary of the cpc, followed suit by declaring: 
“As an organization we are against conscription because of the 
nature of this war which we consider unjust and not a war of 
freedom.”’?° The third stage was reached when the Communists 
tried to steer the Cyc in a direction favourable to the party without 
too blatant a display of anti-war sentiments, which might alienate 
those who previously were prepared to support the Cyc. 

In February 1940 the cyc sent out half-a-million copies of a 
Conscription Questionnaire. In June 1940 the Canadian Tribune 
published a statement of the pro-Communist Montreal Youth 
Council, a statement which included the sentence: ‘Conscription 
today is the greatest threat to the lives and security of Canadian 
youth.” The following month, the fifth session of the cyc count- 
ered growing criticism of its anti-war policy with arguments about 
the need to defeat the “forces of totalitarianism”’, “‘fascist forces” 
and “fascist governments”. The impact of these anti-fascist senti- 
ments was weakened by the qualification: 


While recognizing that our Canadian democracy was subject 
to attacks from abroad, it was nevertheless felt that some of 
the most real threats to our democratic institutions and liber- 
ties were inherent in recent legislation passed by the Macken- 
zie King government.?! 


By the time The Canadian Tribune printed these words, the cyc 
had lost much of its former appeal. The number of delegates to the 
fifth session of the Cyc was appreciably smaller than at earlier 
ones. Some youth organizations (for example, the YMHA and 
YMCA) withdrew from the cyc before the meeting in Montreal; 
others (including the ywca and the Greater Winnipeg Young 
Men’s Liberal Association) severed their connections with the cyc 
at the end of the fifth session; the Ccym stated that the young 
socialists would reconsider their attitude towards the cyc. Among 
the ccyM spokesmen at the session were David Lewis and Grace 
McInnis, the daughter of J. S. Woodsworth. 

Abandoned by its largest components, the cyc lingered on for 
another year and a half. Aware of the blow they had suffered, the 
Communists made no effort to revive the cyc when the political 
climate changed in the later stages of the Second World War. 

In the trade unions, however, the Communists could not be 
neutralized as easily as among the educated youth. The positions 
they held in the unions, and the struggle they fought against war- 
time labour legislations, placed them in a strong position. The 
opposition they encountered was disparate and unable to agree on 
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the best way of countering the Communist challenge. Some advo- 
cated the expulsion of prominent Communists from labour bodies, 
and in several instances they succeeded. Others, for a variety of 
reasons, opposed this drastic step and continued to work alongside 
party members on union executives. Although the spirit of tolera- 
tion and co-operation of the Popular Front days was replaced by 
distrust, in many industrial unions neither side was strong enough 
to dislodge the other. The fear that in-fighting in the unions would 
considerably weaken the labour movement played into the hands 
of the Communists, who wanted to avoid any move that might 
imperil their grip on several unions. 

Even so, they lost ground for several reasons.2? Arrests and 
internment deprived the cpc of many of its most experienced and 
popular union officials. Others were too busy dodging the RCMP to 
give their undivided attention to union affairs. 

Another blow to the Communists was the decision of the TLC to 
expel the Canadian locals of the cio in September, 1939. The 
expulsion was the result of heavy pressure from the AFL. It was 
strongly opposed by Communists and non-Communists who had 
resisted the move for several years. The expelled unions included 
influential Communists as well as a nucleus of staunch anti- 
Communist democratic socialists led by C.E. Millard. This 
nucleus was considerably strengthened when Silby Barrett, the 
best-known cio leader in Canada, joined forces with Millard. 

The third Communist defeat occurred when the expelled cio 
unions combined with the acct to form a new Canadian trade 
union centre, the Canadian Congress of Labour (ccL), in Sep- 
tember 1940. The president of the new organization was A. R. 
Mosher. He had had unpleasant experiences with the Communists 
in the ACCL in the late 1920s, and he had been the object of bitter 
Communist attacks at the height of the Depression. The passing of 
the years had done little to temper his dislike of Communists. He 
combined these anti-Communist sentiments with the betief that 
Canada needed a labour party. He felt that only the ccr, with the 
organization and financial backing of the unions, could fulfil this 
role. 

The marriage of convenience between Communists and anti- 
Communists was subject to many strains as the two sides jockeyed 
for position in the new organization. Unanimity could only be 
reached on such matters as opposition to the AFL, the need to 
organize unorganized workers, and protection of the rights of 
labour in wartime. On other issues there was little agreement. Dif- 
ferences of opinion delayed the merger of the acct and the 
expelled cio unions, and led to prolonged debates at the founding 
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convention of the cc_. The Communists and their friends opposed 
a resolution urging the affiliated unions “‘to refuse membership to 
any person known to be a member of subversive groups.’’?} The 
same resolution condemned Fascism, Nazism and Communism. 
The Communists also criticized Mosher for insisting in his presi- 
dential address that first priority should be given to the struggle 
against Hitler. 

On these issues the Communists rallied a substantial number of 
delegates. However, the Communists could not prevent the elec- 
tion of Mosher. A young member of the executive of the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America (Iwa), Nigel Morgan, won 74 
votes as against 148 for the veteran union leader.24* Morgan’s per- 
formance was all the more remarkable as party members repre- 
sented a small minority among his supporters. More decisive, 
however, were the results of the elections for the executive com- 
mittee of the ccc. All of its six members were identified with or 
favourable to the ccr. 

This nucleus of non-Communists acted immediately to consoli- 
date its victory.2° The measures taken by Mosher and Millard 
exasperated the officials of the Communist-controlled unions. 
They complained about lack of union democracy, a charge the 
Communists often made when they were out-voted and out- 
manoeuvred. Pat Conroy, a key member of the cct executive, 
dismissed the charge in March 1941. He referred to the ‘‘talk of 
democracy by certain people, who had never practised it, and 
would not practise it, their chief method of determining policy 
being in a caucus.”’26 

Since the union officials associated with the cpc did not merely 
complain, but also engaged in counteraction to rally support, C. S. 
Jackson, president of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (UE) in Canada, was suspended from the 
executive council in May 1941. 


Hitler’s invasion of the U.S.S.R. released the crc from the dol- 
drums. It did not take the leaders long to realize that the party line 
had to change. What had been described as an ‘‘imperialist’’ war 
became, according to Leslie Morris, ‘ta just war, a people’s war of 
national freedom and liberation.”’?’ In these circumstances the 
Canadian People’s Movement was no longer needed, and it disap- 
peared from sight. No longer was Mrs. Nielsen the main spokes- 
man of the Communist cause in Canada. Now the cpc moved 
back into the limelight with statements issued in its own name, 
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while Buck elaborated the party’s stand in articles, brochures, 
speeches, and letters to the federal Cabinet and mps. 

For the next four years every major Communist pronouncement 
gave priority to victory over Hitler and his allies. Time and again 
Canadians were told to contribute their share to the struggle of the 
United Nations. They were also warned that Hitler could not be 
defeated without a high degree of “unity”” among his opponents 
The crc applied the term “unity” in three ways. First, the Com- 
munists wanted Canada to establish the closest of relations with 
her allies, in order to win the war and lay the foundations of the 
postwar world. Second, they used the term “‘unity’’ when insisting 
on the need for cordial relations between English and French- 
speaking Canadians. Finally, ‘tunity’ meant identity of purpose 
among the various classes in Canadian society. 

According to the Communists, the Canadian people believed in 
and desired unity. Nevertheless, there were groups and individuals 
who were opposed to it for a variety of reasons. These elements 
had to be unmasked and fought as part of the drive for unity in the 
struggle against Hitler. Readers of Communist publications were 
shown three kinds of opponents of unity. The first group included 
those who were lukewarm towards the prosecution of the war. The 
second category consisted of those who wanted to win the war, but 
failed to realize the need for concessions to labour and French 
Canadians, so that the energies of these two segments of the popu- 
lation could be properly channelled. Last, but not least, were radi- 
cals who advocated major reforms in wartime, refused to give up 
the right to strike during the duration of hostilities, and were scept- 
ical of the professed objectives of the U.S.S.R. and Canadian 
Communists. The cpc considered the views and activities of these 
radicals very harmful, because they diverted attention and energy 
from the common struggle and needlessly divided public opinion. 

Not content to condemn and denounce those who failed to pro- 
mote the cause of unity at home and abroad, the Communists put 
forward a number of specific proposals. These included calls for 
sacrifice, and frequent demands for a more efficient prosecution of 
the war. After the invasion of the U.S.S.R. the Communists were 
prepared to do almost anything to hasten the defeat of Hitler and 
his allies. 

They volunteered for military service overseas, where some of 
them were killed. In fact far fewer party members lost their lives in 
the Canadian armed forces during the Second World War (43), 
than in the International Brigades during the Spanish Civil War 
(600).28 Party newspapers and spokesman invited Canadians to 
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join the armed forces or at least to vote in favour of sending con- 
scripts abroad. ‘If you are not engaged in vital war production, get 
into uniform,’’ recommended the Toronto committees of the cpc 
and YCL in a pamphlet that began with the words ‘“‘Canada is in 
mortal danger,”’ and included the call to “build a powerful Cana- 
dian army.”” What the Communists meant by a “powerful”? army 
was explained by Buck when he wrote: ‘“‘Canada has adequate 
manpower resources to maintain half a million men overseas.”’?? 

At the same time the leaders of the cpc, the mass organizations 
and the unions controlled by the Communists became enthusiastic 
supporters of various drives to increase production, reduce waste, 
subscribe to war loans and collect funds for the Red Cross. As 
Buck promised in 1942, ‘““Communists will not play into the hands 
of the enemies by making satisfaction of the workers’ needs a 
condition for working class support to the war effort.”” What was 
even more gratifying to the authorities and the employers was the 
Communist stand on the subject of strikes in wartime. More than 
once they came out against strike action, and urged others to do 
likewise. They criticized union leaders like Millard for refusing to 
support the ‘‘No Strike Pledge’. When strikes did take place, the 
Communists welcomed moves to end them as quickly as possible, 
and urged the resumption of ‘‘full production’”’. 

In the campaign to boost Canadian morale and to get rid of 
what Buck described as “‘complacency”, Communist newspapers 
diligently recorded a whole variety of contributions to the Cana- 
dian war effort. Nothing was too insignificant to escape their 
notice. When good news was scarce, New Advance published an 
interview with an anti-fascist bride who declared: ‘‘We felt that 
getting married then was a smack in the face of fascism.’’3° 

Patriotic sentiments and activities soon brought their reward, as 
Communists established contact with Canadians who had either 
ignored or fought them in the past. Party leaders now appeared on 
the same platform as Liberal and Tory politicians, clergymen of 
several denominations, newspaper editors critical of the ccF, and 
leaders of ethnic groups who had formerly fought the Communists. 
What took place in Canada was, of course, similar to what was 
happening on a larger scale in London and New York. 

The policy of collaboration eagerly pursued by the Communists 
was severely handicapped by the fact that the cpc remained an 
illegal organization even after Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union. 
Many of the cpc’s experienced officials and trade unionists were 
under arrest or in hiding in this country, while some of the top 
leaders of the Canadian party were cooling their heels in the 
United States. To enable the cpc to regain its freedom of action 
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and its former influence, the Communists repeatedly called for the 
release of interned Communists, for the removal of the ban on the 
cpec, and for the return of the ULFTA property seized in 1940. 

To that end a number of avenues were explored. The CLDL was 
transformed, after Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union, into the 
National Council for Democratic Rights. Its secretary, A. E. 
Smith, became the hard-working head of the civil liberties bureau 
of the Canadian Tribune, which attempted to rally the support of 
individuals and organizations in the campaign. The Canadian 
Tribune gave a great deal of publicity to statements, appeals and 
advertisements by those in favour of lifting the ban. Those who 
lent their names included individuals who had sided with the Com- 
munists in the past, as well as a fairly large number of educators, 
lawyers, clergymen and trade union leaders who felt that the federal 
government was being obstinate, petty-minded and unreasonable. 
A joint letter to the press by personalities as far apart politically as 
Morley Callaghan, the novelist, Clifford Sifton, the newspaper 
owner, F. A. Brewin, a well-known ccrer, and Watson Kirkcon- 
nell, a professor whom the Canadian Tribune attacked time and 
again because of his staunch opposition to Communism and the 
CPC, argued that the ban on the crc was a “bad law that is imper- 
fectly enforced”’ and ‘‘a symbol of repression of opinion.’”}! 

Given the record of the Red Army on the battlefield and of 
Communists in Canadian factories, the campaign rapidly gained 
ground in non-Communist circles. Editorials favouring the release 
of interned Communists and the lifting of the ban on the cpc 
appeared in many newspapers. The TLC, the CcL, and Mitch Hep- 
burn, the Liberal Premier of Ontario, put forward similar 
demands. The members of the House of Commons reflected the 
views of the articulate segment of public opinion. On two occa- 
sions the Parliamentary Defence of Canada Regulations Commit- 
tee urged the government to remove the ban. Louis Saint-Laurent, 
the Minister of Justice, however, remained unconvinced. The most 
he was prepared to do was to free the interned Communists. 

To force the hand of the authorities, fourteen senior Communist 
officials living underground surrendered of their own volition to 
the RcmP on September 25, 1942. During their short stay in jail 
Premier Hepburn sent them cigarettes and candy. Public pressure 
mounted; Coldwell, David Lewis and Professor F. R. Scott visited 
the Department of Justice in Ottawa to urge the release of Buck 
and his comrades. Set free in October 1942, the Communist lead- 
ers immediately resumed the kind of work they had done in the 
1930s, although before their release they had signed a declaration 
promising to refrain from political activity .32 
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For a time the Communists operated under the guise of the 
Dominion Communist-Labour Total War Committee, which was 
launched at a conference at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, in 
August 1942. This arrangement was at best temporary. To play a 
role in Canadian politics the Communists needed a legal party 
organization, not a makeshift Total War Committee. Since the 
federal government was not prepared to co-operate by lifting the 
ban on the cpc, the Communists decided to regroup their forces 
by forming a new party. 


The founding convention of the Labor Progressive Party (LPP) was 
held in Toronto on August 21-22, 1943. It was attended by five 
hundred delegates representing LPP clubs established in the weeks 
before the convention and run by cpc members. 

The debate over the name of the party was heated. Twelve dele- 
gates from B.C. voted in favour of retaining the old one. The bulk 
of the delegates, however, accepted the one proposed by the party 
leaders in Toronto. It was felt at the time that the “‘name Labor 
Progressive would appeal to broader circles, that it would bring us 
votes in the parliamentary field, that it would re-assure those liber- 
als ‘frightened’ by the term Communist.”’*? 

The convention elected Buck as national leader, and a national 
committee (NC) of sixty-two men and thirteen women. Thirty-six 
of its members came from Ontario, twenty from Quebec, sixteen 
from western Canada and three from the Maritimes. Their names 
were made public at the time, a procedure the pp did not follow 
after 1946. The national committee in turn elected a national exec- 
utive committee (NEC) of seventeen members. Mrs. Nielsen was 
one of the three female members on the executive. Anglo-Saxons 
predominated in the highest party forum: there were only two 
Quebecois and four Canadians of Jewish extraction. In addition to 
Buck, the key members of the NEC were Sam Carr, organizational 
secretary, Charles Sims, executive secretary, J. B. Salsberg, who 
was put in charge of work in the trade unions, and S. B. Ryerson, 
who became responsible for ‘‘education and publicity’’, a term that 
replaced Agitprop. 

The election of members to tne national and national executive 
committees followed the adoption of the party program and party 
statutes.34 The Lpp program resembled that of Communist parties 
in other democratic societies. The LPP asserted its opposition to 
“violence, conspiracy and secrecy,” and insisted that it was not 
going to use force ‘tas a means of imposing any form of government 
or economic reform on the Canadian people.” Instead, the LPP 
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dedicated itself to the task of ‘‘educating and organizing the Cana- 
dian workers, farmers and middle-class in the cause of a consistent 
struggle for democracy, to the end that the majority of the Cana- 
dian people shall, by its own decision, achieve the great aim of 
socialism.” 

This could be done by a ‘“‘movement for independent labour, 
farmer political action,” and by “‘electing majorities to the govern- 
ments of Canada, municipal, provincial and federal, so as to estab- 
lish labour-farmer governments which can lead the nation in 
effecting profound reforms in the economy and law of Canada.” 
The reforms the Lpp had in mind at the time included many of 
those favoured by the cpc during the Popular Front period: medi- 
care, full employment, slum clearance, old-age pensions at age 
sixty, reform of the taxation system, raising ‘‘sub-standard wages”, 
and the creation of a “‘democratic national labour code.” The pro- 
gram called for the protection of the ‘‘family farm”’, and the “‘inter- 
ests and rights of small business people.”’ It demanded the national- 
ization of monopolies “‘that flaunt the national interest and inter- 
fere with democratic reconstruction.”” The LPP also advocated the 
abolition of the Senate, the extension of the franchise to ‘‘all who 
reach the age of 18,” bringing ““Canada’s Constitution up to date” 
by amending the Statute of Westminster and the BNA Act, making 
anti-Semitism a punishable offence, and adopting ‘‘a distinctive 
national flag for Canada and an official national anthem.” 

Two other demands reflected issues about which the Commun- 
ist leaders felt and still feel very strongly. A change in the electoral 
law allowing the introduction of proportional representation would 
make it easier for a small party like the Lpp to gain a foothold in 
the federal Parliament. “‘Full rights of citizenship to all Canadi- 
ans”’ would put an end to what the Communists have long argued 
is a serious form of discrimination against immigrants who play a 
prominent role in the Communist movement. In a number of 
instances the authorities have declined to grant citizenship papers, 
on the ground that applicants who were deeply involved in Com- 
munist agitation were unlikely to display the kind of loyalty and 
dedication to Canada expected from her naturalized citizens. 

The party statutes adopted in 1943, and revised in 1946, 1957 
and 1962, established a network of party organizations which still 
exists today. The branch or club became the basic organization of 
the Lpp. For a fee of one dollar, five persons or more could apply 
to the provincial committee for a club charter, which the national 
committee alone could grant. Every club elected an executive con- 
sisting of a chairman, secretary, treasurer, and education and liter- 
ature directors. All were elected for a one-year term. 
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“In its own community,” the club was expected to become “the 
rallying centre for public work on the broadest basis and the stan- 
dard bearer of the Party, not only in election campaigns, but at all 
times and in all democratic community activities.”’35 

One of the main tasks of each club was to recruit additional 
members. Its members were empowered to decide by a majority 
vote whether or not to accept any applicant. Expulsion from the 
LPP, however, was ‘‘subject to final approval by the Provincial 
Committee of the Party.”” The expelled member could complain 
“to the higher Party body, up to and including the National Con- 
vention of the Party.” 

As in the case of the cpc branches or units, the Lpp clubs were 
either industrially or residentially based. A fair number of the resi- 
dentially-based clubs were in fact ethnic groupings, and some other 
“tresidential”’ clubs were in fact youth clubs, which were formed in 
an attempt to attract and channel the zeal of younger party mem- 
bers. To encourage housewives to join and stay in the Lpp, clubs 
limited to women members were also formed. 

Party members who could not be attached to a club, because 
none existed in their neighbourhood, had the status of ‘‘members 
at large’”’, under the direct supervision of the provincial committees 
of the Lpp. An analogous status was granted to those party mem- 
bers who could not afford the luxury of disclosing their member- 
ship in the LPP, except to a tiny number of party officials who 
knew how to respect these valuable members’ desire for anonym- 
ity. Among them were individuals who belonged to other political 
parties (especially the CcF), civil servants, and professional people 
whose standing in society neither they nor the party leaders were 
eager to jeopardize. In some instances, these professional people 
were sufficiently numerous to form party clubs separate from the 
general run of party clubs. These special clubs seldom received 
mention, let alone publicity, in the party press or at party conven- 
tions. 

To co-ordinate the work of the clubs, the statutes provided for a 
delegates’ council of club representatives in a given area. All the 
Lpp clubs in a given city formed the city party organization. Its 
secretary acted as the party leader in that locality. In larger con- 
glomerations he was a paid official who had been a member of the 
cpc for some time. A provincial party organization existed in most 
provinces. Each held a convention every two years to review the 
work done in the preceding period, to discuss future problems, and 
to elect or re-elect the provincial leader and the provincial party 
committee. This committee in turn elected a smaller executive. 

The statutes called for national conventions every two years. 
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These conventions were held in Toronto and were attended by 
delegates selected beforehand by provincial party organizations. In 
Ontario they were chosen by the four regions, or districts as they 
were known in the 1920s and 1930s. At the end of the national 
convention the delegates elected the national committee. The sev- 
eral dozen members of the Nc met at least twice a year after 1950. 
Day-to-day activities were carried out by the national executive 
committee or politbureau. In the 1960s, the Nc became the central 
committee and the NEC resumed the old name of central executive 
committee (CEC). It was composed of top party leaders, most of 
whom lived in Toronto or Montreal. It met frequently. 

The organizational structure of the LPP was based on that of the 
cpc, and modelled on that of the Bolshevik party. The term “tdem- 
ocratic centralism’” was not inserted into the party statutes until 
1957. On the surface, the Lpp provided channels through which the 
rank-and-file could contribute to pre-convention discussions, take 
part in the decision-making process and elect the leaders. In prac- 
tice, however, the Lep was hierarchical in structure and highly 
authoritarian in outlook, as many party members would complain 
in 1956-1957. 

The existence of a group of experienced leaders working full- 
time in the national and provincial headquarters of the Lpp, the 
absence of a truly democratic tradition in the Communist move- 
ment, the feeling that ranks had to be closed in the face of a hostile 
world, all made it very difficult for militants or even coteries of 
party officials to challenge the politbureau successfully. With one 
or two exceptions, whatever debate there was took place behind 
locked doors, with the result that between 1946 and 1956 the 
rank-and-file learned little about differences of opinion at the top. 

Nor were party members encouraged to turn the LPP into a 
debating club. Instead, they were given tasks that kept them busy, 
tested their aptitudes, endurance and loyalty, and gave the ambi- 
tious an opportunity to attract the attention of party leaders. Car- 
ried along by the belief that they were engaged in a worthwhile 
cause, and that the Communist movement in North America, Asia 
and Europe was advancing rapidly, party members devoted their 
energies to reaching the goals set by the Lpp leadership. 

The network of Lpp clubs spread rapidly as party membership 
increased dramatically. By the end of the Second World War, LPP 
clubs existed in parts of Canada that the cpc had never reached. 
On the whole clubs were more numerous in urban and mining 
centres than in rural areas. Among prairie farmers the LPP relied 
primarily on those of East European extraction and on 
ex-members of the FUL. 
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In urban centres, too, the LPP depended to a large extent on 
immigrants from eastern Europe. In the federal constituency of 
Cartier-Montreal an effective party machine, trade union support 
and the voters’ hatred of the European and Quebecois varieties of 
fascism, got Fred Rose elected to the House of Commons. In a 
by-election on August 9, 1943, he defeated David Lewis, the pow- 
erful secretary of the ccF, by a majority of 2476 votes. Both men 
were of Jewish extraction and both were staunch opponents of 
fascism. In the Ontario provincial election in August 1943 Sals- 
berg and MacLeod were successful. They, like Rose, profited from 
the pro-Soviet euphoria after the battle of Stalingrad, and received 
the bulk of their support from voters of East European descent. 

These successes provided the Lpp with useful forums, which the 
Communists used to explain the party’s stand on major issues or to 
raise matters of interest to their constituents. Salsberg’s and 
MacLeod’s talents were so obvious that they soon gained the 
grudging respect of their fellow-legislators. 

In municipal elections the Communists surged forward. Almost 
every major city west of Montreal had at least one alderman either 
belonging to the LP or closely associated with it. The Communist 
aldermen and school trustees owed their victories to the votes of 
non-Communists who were as impressed by the record of the Red 
Army as by the Lpp candidates. The views expressed by the Com- 
munists, and the proposals they put forward, sounded sensible and 
progressive to those voters who felt that municipal couacils could 
do with new faces and that powerful business interests had to be 
checked. 

However gratifying these electorial victories were, the Com- 
munists did even better in the trade unions.** The expansion of the 
labour force, the introduction of collective bargaining, which pro- 
vided a strong impetus to the unionization of manual workers, and 
the federal government’s eagerness to avoid social strife and main- 
tain a high level of industrial production, made it easier for the 
Communists to recoup the losses suffered as a result of their pre- 
vious anti-war stand and the arrest of Communist union leaders. 

By championing, within strict limits, the rights of organized 
labour, by concentrating their experienced activists in the indus- 
tries they considered vital, by displaying the drive and organiza- 
tional skill for which they were well-known, the Communists made 
rapid progress. So did ccrers. Although the Communists and 
democratic socialists worked side by side in the unions, distrust 
and recriminations characterized their relations, tempered by the 
awareness that neither side was strong enough to drive the other 
into the wilderness. 
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In the TLC, Communists achieved a major success when J. A. 
(Pat) Sullivan, president of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, was 
elected one of the three vice-presidents in 1942. The following year 
he was elected, by almost two-thirds of the delegates to the annual 
convention, as secretary-treasurer of the TLC. In the ccL the 
Communists could not boast of a similar triumph. On the other 
hand, they consolidated their grip over the unions in which they 
had been active in the late 1930s. At the end of the Second World 
War the Communists and their friends controlled, or were very 
influential, in unions comprising “more than a third” of the ccL 
membership.*’? Among these unions were the International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers of America, the United Automobile 
Workers (UAW), the wa and the UE. 

The Lpp headquarters could depend on the leaders of the Cana- 
dian districts of these unions to defend the line taken by the LPP on 
all major issues. They could also be relied upon to channel union 
funds to various Communist causes and to subsidize, among other 
things, the Canadian Tribune. The Canadian districts of these 
unions provided jobs for party members and sympathizers with 
legal training or a journalistic background. Time could always be 
found for non-union activities during office hours. Some of the 
pro-Communist and Communist union officials and union staff 
stood as Lpp candidates in provincial and federal elections. At the 
polls they benefited from their association with these unions. 

Communist activities in the political arena were based on the 
premise that the Tories represented, and would continue to repre- 
sent after the end of the war, the main enemy of the working class. 
Hostility towards the Conservatives was based to some extent on 
bitter memories of the measures the Tories had taken against radi- 
cals during and immediately after the First World War, and of 
R. B. Bennett’s persecution of the crc during the Depression. 
Statements by prominent Tory opponents of Mackenzie King 
strengthened the Communists’ suspicions that a new round of per- 
secution would begin if ever the Conservatives returned to power. 

Given the Communist fear of a Tory comback, and their aware- 
ness that they could not prevent it unaided, party spokesmen advo- 
cated the formation of a broad alliance to bar the road to the 
representatives of ‘“‘high capital’’. The allies whom the Commun- 
ists had in mind were the trade union movement, farm organiza- 
tions, the ccF and at least some segments of the Liberal Party. The 
inclusion of Liberals was defended on the ground that there were 
progressive elements in that party, and that nothing should be 
done to drive the majority of the Liberals into the arms of the 
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Tories. A coalition of Conservatives and Liberals would produce a 
government that would be far less responsive to the needs of the 
people than Mackenzie King’s after Hitler’s attack on the Soviet 
Union. 

The formation of an anti-Tory alliance presupposed close rela- 
tions with the ccF. The Communists therefore took a few tentative 
steps to improve relations with democratic socialists in 1941. A 
Communist candidate withdrew from the B.C. provincial election 
after urging the voters to support the ccr. For a time the Cana- 
dian Tribune toned down its criticism of ccF leaders. These moves 
were followed by attempts to affiliate the Lpp to the ccr. Just after 
the founding convention of the Lpp, Buck addressed a formal 
request to the national council of the ccr. He promised that “‘the 
Labor Progressive Party, as an affiliate of the ccr, will accept... 
the CcF program and constitution.””38 

The National Council of the ccF voted overwhelmingly in 
favour of rejecting the application for affiliation in September 
1943. In a public statement above David Lewis’s signature, the CCF 
drew attention to Communist opposition to the war in 1939-1941, 
referred to the collaboration between Communists and Hepburn 
in Ontario after Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union, pointed out 
that the doors of the CCF were open to all those who wanted to join 
it, and appealed to ‘“‘all Canadians to reject this latest attempt to 
split and disrupt the forces of progress in Canada, which are sol- 
idly uniting within the ccr.””39 

The ccr’s refusal to co-operate with the Lpp had two conse- 
quences. The Lpp abandoned its slogan of a ‘“‘ccr-Labor Coali- 
tion”, which the Communists had been advocating for a short time 
as part of their campaign for close relations between the two par- 
ties. Also, socialist opponents of LPP affiliation to the ccF came 
under heavy fire. Fred Rose described what the Communist lead- 
ers thought of their rivals, when he wrote in the July 1944 issue of 
the National Affairs Monthly “‘ccr policies are a mixture of mor- 
bid defeatism and featherbrained utopianism.” 

The complaint about morbid defeatism referred to the lack of 
enthusiasm shown by many socialist intellectuals when they heard 
of the agreement between Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin in Teh- 
eran in December 1943. While most students of international 
affairs saw in the Big Three meeting a harbinger of a peaceful 
postwar world, a writer in the Canadian Forum had the prescience 
to write that ‘“‘a melancholy prospect awaits us.”’*° 

More ink was spilt when the Communists had scrutinized the 
proposals put forward by the CcF to cope with Canada’s wartime 
and postwar problems. Coldwell’s call for the conscription of 
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wealth encountered strong Communist opposition. Leslie Morris 
expressed ‘deep concern’”’ that the ccF leadership should advocate 
this policy, one which was “patently unrealizable as a practical 
measure of total war policy.” 

[It] ‘‘would bring about violent social conflict ...to advance 
narrow party considerations ahead of the national interest as the 
CCF appears to do, weakens the war effort and confuses the work- 
ers and farmers,’’4'! Morris warned. 

Similar objections were raised when the CcF argued that mass 
unemployment would follow the end of the hostilities, and when 
socialists claimed that the majority of Canadians supported social- 
ism. The ccF’s emphasis on socialism as an immediate goal drew 
the ire of the LPP down on them. In public the Communists 
declared that unemployment under capitalism need not take place, 
provided those in power adopted the proposals put forward by the 
Communists in the LPP program and manifesto for the 1945 fed- 
eral election. At the same time they insisted that Canadians did 
not favour a socialist society. They used public opinion poll find- 
ings to buttress their case against CccF demands for nationalization. 
They warned that talk about socialism would endanger national 
unity during the war, and would simply strengthen reactionary 
tendencies among Liberals, many of whom might be tempted to 
form a coalition with the Tories with dire results for Canadian 
workers and farmers. 

Differing interpretations of trends at home and abroad went 
hand in hand with disagreements over the role of the ccF in Cana- 
dian politics. The democratic socialists considered the CCF as the 
party of social and economic change, as a movement that had the 
backing of workers and prairie farmers. The Communists chal- 
lenged the claim that labour stood behind the ccr. Once again, 
Gallup Poll data were used as evidence for the Communist case. 

The Communists did not confine their arguments to brochures, 
newspapers and the hustings. They fought hard to prevent unions 
from affiliating to the ccF and contributing to ccF election coffers. 
Although they spoke of the need for trade union involvement in 
politics, and of an independent labour stance in public affairs, they 
insisted time and again that the ccr did not deserve the support of 
organized labour. In trade union circles their arguments against 
the ccF centered around the policies that the ccF favoured and 
the refusal of the ccF leaders to allow the affiliation of the LPP. 
Repeatedly, the Communists complained about the ccF demand 
for ‘socialism now”’, its unwillingness to support the ‘“‘No Strike” 
pledge, and the socialists’ hostility to Communists. The highly crit- 
ical attitude adopted by the ccr towards Mackenzie King, the 
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Liberals in Quebec, and Social Credit in Alberta, also came under 
fire. The stand taken by the ccF on all these issues, the Commun- 
ists insisted, hurt the working class and materially reduced the 
chances of building a broad labour-farmer coalition capable of 
influencing the course of Canadian politics. 

The Communist critique of the ccF carried considerable weight 
in the world of labour. Few union locals took the plunge and 
aligned themselves with the ccr, in spite of proddings by ccF 
leaders like Lewis and trade union officials like Millard. There are 
several reasons for the failure of the CcF to win widespread union 
support. To begin with, the Communists were well-entrenched in 
several major CCL unions and used the weight of their union posi- 
tion to promote the party’s line on the ccF. On the CCL executive, 
party members and their allies represented a powerful block which, 
as Mosher frequently discovered, could not be easily by-passed, let 
alone dislodged. At the annual conventions of the ccL, Commun- 
ist-inspired resolutions and Communist-supported candidates ral- 
lied a considerable number of delegates. At the CCL convention in 
September 194! Nigel Morgan once again challenged Mosher for 
the presidency. The election returns show that a higher percentage 
of delegates supported Morgan in 1941 than in 1940. 

The anti-Communists in the ccL did not impreve their image 
when they took administrative measures to reduce Communist 
influence in certain CCL unions. They were accused of ignoring 
union rules, stifling union democracy, and engaging in partisan 
politics to further the interests of the ccf. The most notorious case 
of intervention took place on the west coast where Mosher failed 
to impose his will on the Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
Union.” 

Opposition to the ccF brought together those trade union lead- 
ers who were party members or sympathizers and those who were 
sympathetic to Mackenzie King and his brand of liberalism. The 
latter were opposed to any further strengthening of the ccr, in 
which they saw a powerful challenge to the Liberal Party after 
public opinion polls and the provincial elections in Ontario (1943) 
and Saskatchewan (1944) revealed the growing appeal of the ccF. 
Under these circumstances, the Communists both inside and out- 
side the unions found it easier to get along with most of the Liber- 
als in the TLC than with the anti-Communist democratic socialists 
in the CCL or the ccF leadership. 

In September 1943 the members of the national council of the 
CCF were almost unanimous, and in January 1944 wholly so, in 
rejecting Buck’s proposals for affiliating the LPP to the ccr. They 
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were equally hostile to a Communist proposal that the CCF not put 
up candidates in a certain number of federal ridings where Buck 
thought the Lpp had a fair chance of success. In return, the LPP was 
prepared to not compete with the ccF in other constituencies in 
the forthcoming federal election. Such an electoral arrangement 
would have enhanced the chances of several Communist candi- 
dates and made it easier for the LPP to gain a bigger foothold in 
the legislative arena. 

The stand adopted by the ccF leaders was backed by the major- 
ity of democratic socialists. In Ontario, where the socialists had 
plenty of evidence of collusion between Liberals and Communists, 
the provincial ccF convention in April 1944 voted by 470 votes to 
2 against co-operation with the tpp.43 Here and there, however, 
voices were raised in favour of collaboration. Two CCF members of 
the Manitoba Legislature were suspended for coming out in 
favour of Communist proposals. (One of them was a member of 
the cpc when he died in 1972.) One ccF member of the Ontario 
legislature resigned over the issue and another was expelled from 
the ccr. At the convention of the B.C. ccF in May 1944 the 
motion for co-operation between the two parties was defeated by 
sixty-eight votes to forty-two. Nathan Cohen left the ccr and 
resigned as editor of the pro-ccF Glace Bay Gazette in order to 
join the cpp and the editorial staff of the Canadian Tribune, only 
to abandon both, before he became well-known as a critic. 

Rejection of Communist offers was partly due to the belief that 
democratic socialism and Soviet Communism were incompatible, 
no matter what Buck might say. It was also a reaction against 
Communist behaviour in the electorial field* and elsewhere. In 
spite of the Communists’ often expressed desire for ‘‘labour unity” 
and co-operation with the ccr, they had put up Fred Rose as their 
candidate in the federal riding of Cartier-Montreal after David 


*On several occasions before and after 1944, ccF spokesmen and papers 
accused the Communists of making deals with the “old line” parties to 
prevent the election of this or that ccF candidate. By putting up a 
Communist candidate, the Communists could and did split the vote 
that normally went to the democratic socialists and thus ensure the 
return of a Liberal or Tory in a close contest. 

At his trial in 1949, Carr mentioned in passing that he visited 
Ottawa a number of times to discuss the 1945 elections with two prom- 
inent Liberals, whose names he gave. (The Globe and Mail, April 8, 
1949, p. 2.) Neither the member of King’s government nor the Liberal 
organizer mentioned by Carr denied the charge. 
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Lewis had entered the field.* Subsequent Communist attempts to 
“by-pass the ccF”’ by advocating a ‘‘Liberal Labor Coalition” 
turned dislike into contempt. By September 1944 the theoretical 
organ of the tpp had to admit that the ccr leaders had 
““denounced” the Communists as ‘“‘Liberal stooges’. 

The Communists laid themselves open to this description by 
campaigning vigorously for a ““Liberal Labor Coalition” in the last 
stages of the Second World War. Because of their dislike of the 
Tories, and the refusal of the CcF to join forces with Buck and 
Mackenzie King, only the Liberals were left as prospective part- 
ners of an LPP eager to carve a place for itself in the mainstream of 
Canadian politics. 

In the eyes of the Communists, the coalition proposals revealed 
in May 1944 had two major advantages. They conclusively showed 
that the Communists were not violent men or doctrinaires, but 
men and women prepared to co-operate with those in power to 
win the war and to deal with the important problems that the 
Canadian economy was bound to face at the end of hostilities. For 
those reasons no reader of the Communist press in late 1944 or 
early 1945 could come across much criticism of the Prime Minis- 
ter. On the contrary, the politbureau of the LPP praised the fed- 
eral Cabinet, ‘‘as the government which despite its shortcomings, 
maintains Canadian unity behind the war effort and is projecting 
policies of international co-operation and social reform along Teh- 
eran lines after the war.”’+ 

In provincial elections the Communists also found it easier to 
support the Liberals than to co-operate with ccrers. In Quebec 
the Communists advocated the formation of a Liberal-Labor Co- 
alition against Duplessis, and they supported the Liberals in several 
ridings in the provincial election of 1944.44 


*Some of the Communist hostility to Lewis was due to the sympathy he 
showed for V. Alter and H. Erlich, two prominent Jewish Polish 
socialists shot by the Soviet secret police after Hitler’s attack on the 
U.S.S.R. (Walter D. Young, The Anatomy of a Party: The National 
CCF, 1932-1961 (Toronto, 1969), pp. 270-272.) To the Canadian 
Communists Lewis’s interest in the fate of these two victims of Stalin’s 
terror was yet another example of ccr mischief-making and readiness 
to sow discord among Hitler’s opponents. 


+ Canadian Tribune, June 3, 1944. Two months later, a well-known CCF 
publication quoted Buck as saying that the philosophy of Mackenzie 
King’s Liberal Party most closely approximated what “used to be 
known as Communism.” (Gerald Caplan, The Dilemma of Canadian 
Socialism. The CCF in Ontario (Toronto, 1973), p. 135.) 
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The second advantage to the Lpp of a Liberal-Labor Coalition 
was the possibility of bypassing the CcF in the electoral arena and 
the trade unions. Hemmed in between reform Liberals and the 
expanding LPP, the standard bearer of ‘Labor’ and a partner in 
the postwar federal Cabinet, the ccF would wither away and its 
rank-and-file go over to the Communists. However unrealistic the 
proposal may have appeared to Canadians, it must be remembered 
that access to power was of immeasurable assistance to half- 
a-dozen Communist parties in western Europe, as well as those in 
Chile and Cuba, which joined coalition governments. 

To speed up the disintegration of the ccr, the Communists kept 
up a steady barrage against socialist leaders hostile to the Lpp. 
They were branded as “‘irresponsible’’, their tactics were called 
“restless” and their policies “‘partisan’’, demoralizing’’ and ‘‘dan- 
gerous” to Canadian and working-class unity. At the same time 
the rank-and-file of the CcF was urged to force the Coldwells and 
David Lewises to change their attitude towards the Lpp and Mack- 
enzie King. This campaign reached its climax at the national con- 
vention of the ccF in December 1944, to which Buck sent a mes- 
sage, “appealing to CCF members... to reject the false and parti- 
san policy of Coldwell and the ccF leadership.’’45 

Similar appeals were made at election time. The Canadian Trib- 
une described the decision of the CcF to contest the Grey North 
federal by-election (held February 5, 1945) as “‘the crassest expres- 
sion of the blind partisanship of the ccF leaders.” Instead, the LPP 
supported the Minister of National Defence, General 
McNaughton, urged the voters to elect him ‘for victory’s sake’, 
and called on “all workers and all members of trade unions to 
reject and defeat the most harmful and reckless policy of the 
ccr.”°46 

Because of the Communists’ strong dislike of the ccF, only the 
most credulous could have been surprised when a prominent mem- 
ber of the national committee of the Lpp wrote in the Canadian 
Tribune on December 16, 1944, that the Lpp favoured the ccr’s 
“resounding defeat at the polls.” The Communists carried out 
their promise in the Ontario provincial election and the federal 
election, both held in June, 1945. By contesting a large number of 
constituencies, the Communists split the vote that would have 
gone to the ccr if the Communists had abstained from putting up 
candidates. In the Ontario provincial election twenty-one of the 
thirty LPP candidates contested ridings won by the CcF two years 
earlier. When the votes were counted, a case could be made that 
Communist intervention had cost the CCF five seats in the Ontario 
election and ten in the federal.*” 
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é The pro-Liberal stance of the LPP was so pronounced that Buck 
j came under fire when the world Communist movement changed 
' its line. The first signal that something different was required from 
} Communists in North America came in an attack on Earl Brow- 
der. Jacques Duclos, a French Communist leader well-known for 
his loyalty to Moscow, accused the American of reducing the 
i CPuSA to an adjunct of Roosevelt’s Democratic Party, and blamed 
: him for replacing the cpusa with a Communist Political Associa- 
tion in 1944.48 

Since the American Communists well knew that Duclos 
reflected Soviet thinking on the subject, Browder’s days as party 
leader were clearly numbered. Before long he was replaced as 
leader and expelled from the party. A new party line was pro- 
claimed; its chief exponent was W. Z. Foster who was familiar 
with the Canadian labour scene before and after 1914. 

In view of the close relations between the Canadian and Ameri- 
can Communist parties, and the policies pursued by the Lpp, Buck 
realized that some of Duclos’ criticism of Browder could easily be 
extended to his own stewardship. He complained in August 1945 
that “‘different comrades in different parts of the country put their 
finger on revisionism in our own party work, by picking out, in 
different places and in different times, almost everything that we 
have ever done.’*49 

} The most prominent critic was the leader of the Lpp in B.C., a 
Lad province that had always harboured more than the Canadian aver- 
i age of radicals whom their opponents like to describe as “‘sectari- 
-, ans” and ‘‘dogmatists’’. Fergus McKean, an ex-worker who had 
7 been interned for a time during the Second World War, addressed 
2 for two hours a session of the national committee of the LPP in 
August 1945. What he actually said is unknown, since the Com- 
munist press never published the text of his speech. All that the 
} rank-and-file of the Lpp could learn about him in Communist pub- 
i 


SE 


lications is what his opponents claim he said and did.°° 
McKean criticized Buck’s policies, with the help of quotations 
from the writings of Marx, Lenin, Stalin and Buck. He objected to 


uw the support given by the cpc to New Democracy in 1939, and by 
: the Lpp to the Liberals after 1941. He maintained that the 
: *“No-Strike Pledge”, which had full Communist backing, ‘could 


: not but produce the abdication” of the independent role of the 
trade unions. Through the ‘‘abolition” of the cpc, and the forma- 
tion of the Lpp, Buck and his closest collaborators had set up ‘‘a 
bourgeois parliamentary party”. This claim drew the retort that 
McKean’s objection to “parliamentary work” stemmed from “‘his 
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desire to capitulate and leave alone the parliamentary field as a 
monopoly of Social Democratism.”” 

Carr, Morris and Stewart Smith refuted McKean. They accused 
him of ignoring the classics of Marxism-Leninism and of misquot- 
ing Lenin, Stalin and Buck. With the help of suitable quotations 
from the works of these authors they defended the policies fol- 
lowed by the Lpp. They focused on those aspects of the party 
record that showed that the Canadian Communists had been less 
closely identified with the Liberals in Ottawa than Browder had 
been with Roosevelt’s New Dealers. At the same time, they admit- 
ted in passing that the Lpp had committed three sorts of errors in 
recent years. To begin with, the slogan of ‘‘Liberal-Labor Coali- 
tion”’ had been liable to misrepresentation. Second, they had erred 
in making statements that seemed to indicate that business cycles 
could be avoided and full employment achieved under capitalism. 
Third, they claimed that their gravest mistake had been in not 
criticizing Browder’s views in public. Buck spoke along the same 
lines without dealing with McKean at any length. 

It was obvious before the end of the meeting that McKean was 
isolated in the party hierarchy. None of his colleagues was pre- 
pared to support his view that “revisionism was rampant” in the 
Canadian Communist movement. His own style of leadership had 
been under attack for some time. Any chances he might have had 
of rallying the party organization in B.C. disappeared a fortnight 
before the NC meeting. As the initiator of ‘ta campaign of slan- 
der’’, he was suspended from the post of provincial leader. 

At the meeting of the national committee in August 1945, 
McKean uttered one of the gravest charges that can be levelled 
against Communists. According to Buck, McKean ‘“‘deliberately” 
chose to ‘“‘propagate a monstrous lie against the tried and trusted 
leaders” of the Lpp. In conversation with William Kardash, a LPP 
member of the Manitoba legislature, McKean asserted that Buck 
and several of his closest collaborators in the early 1930s ‘thad 
become ‘agents provocateurs’ as the price of their release from the 
Kingston Penitentiary” in 1934. Unable to substantiate his charge 
to the satisfaction of a specially appointed Review Committee, 
McKean was promptly expelled. A communique of the national 
committee described McKean “‘as an unprincipled traitor and dis- 
ruptionist,’’ and reassured party members that his expulsion 
“uprooted at the source a brazen attempt of a conspiracy aimed at 
beheading and ultimately destroying the Marxist party of the 
Canadian working class.” 

The members of the national committee dispersed, after passing 
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a resolution admitting that revisionist tendencies did exist in the 
Lpp. They called on party members to combat both “‘Browderism” 
and the “sectarianism” associated with McKean. 

McKean’s wife and several other party members in B.C. were 
shortly afterwards expelled from the Lpp. Several months later, 
McKean was briefly in the news again. The national Committee of 
the Lpp denounced his attempt to form a “Communist Party of 
Canada”, and attacked him as “‘an enemy of the working class.’’>! 
Nothing came of his project to create a rival Communist party, 
except a rambling polemical work which he wrote against his for- 
mer colleagues. 
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Chapter 6 


Spies and Others 


The end of the war with Germany precipitated a federal election. 
How many candidates the Lpp should put up had already been 
discussed at several meetings of its national and national executive 
committees. As long as there was some hope of accommodation 
with democratic socialists, the LPP intimated that the Communists 
would not contest the constituencies already represented by 
ccFers in Parliament: all the Lpp would do would be to “‘select a 
limited number of constituencies which offer good prospects . . . 
and concentrate the party’s strength and resources . . . in those con- 
stituencies.””! 

The decision to challenge the ccrF in other ridings as well was 
taken early in 1945. It was defended on the ground that it would 
be “unrealistic” to expect the CCF to change “‘its partisan policy of 
placing party considerations above all others.”” The way was now 
open for the LPP to contest a number of ridings in which the ccF 
would have a good chance of winning but for the intervention of 
Communist candidates, who diverted votes which would normally 
have gone to the ccF. 

In the end the Lpp contested under its own label sixty-seven of 
the 245 federal constituencies. In three other ridings the Canadian 
Tribune urged Canadians to vote for “independent labor’’; these 
three candidates were McEwen, a veteran Communist, a member 
of the national committee of the Lpp who ran in Nova Scotia, and 
Nigel Morgan who in 1945 succeeded McKean as leader of the 
party in B.C. 

The large number of candidates was justified with references to 
the amount of LPP grassroots support in the constituencies con- 
tested by the Communists. Buck also argued that the ‘Liberals 
alone, as they stand, cannot be trusted to carry through progressive 
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reform policies in the postwar period.’ It was left to a party 
activist to point out after the election that ‘tthe only reason given 
for running so many candidates was that it gave us the standing of 
a National Party and therefore entitled us to free radio time on a 
national scale.’”? 

The issues on which the Communist candidates campaigned had 
also been decided long before Mackenzie King had announced the 
date of the election. The electoral program of the LPP was set out 
in an attractively produced brochure 4 Better Canada — To Fight 
For — To Work For— To Vote For. \t included statements such as: 


The conditions for achieving in Canada a real People’s Peace 
are ready in our hands provided we learn the lesson that the 
price of national greatness is national unity. 


After explaining that the Lpp was dedicated to the “‘establish- 
ment of Socialism”, the brochure warned that the real issue in the 
election was not socialism versus free enterprise, but ‘to decide 
whether we can organize government policy in such a way as to 
maintain a high level of production and purchasing power in 
accordance with the people’s needs and economic interests.” 

The success of such a policy would depend on the election of 
representatives of labour, trade union and farm organizations, of 
the ccF and “progressive Liberals in town and rural districts.” The 
brochure called on Canadians to elect LPP candidates, but had no 
advice to give to people who lived in constituencies where no 
Communist was standing. 

The tpp’s election platform was very similar to the program 
adopted and the resolutions passed at the founding convention of 
the LPP in August 1943. There was emphasis on full employment, 
public works and social legislation. Public ownership was urged 
only in the cases of the electrical and coal-mining industries. The 
Dominion government was to have responsibility for social legisla- 
tion and labour standards, and for the regulation of corporations, 
trade and commerce. 

The Lpp made an all-out effort in the election campaign. Buck 
and other leaders criss-crossed the Dominion, addressing quite 
large crowds and speaking on the radio. Activists canvassed 
patiently, and distributed leaflets and party newspapers. Trade 
union officials, who either belonged to, or were associated with the 
LPP, issued statements urging the election of this or that Commun- 
ist candidate. Encouraged by the optimistic forecasts periodically 
issued by the Lpp leaders to raise the morale of their followers, 
many party members believed that the Lpp had a good chance of 
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winning between twelve and thirty seats and of holding the balance 
of power in the postwar years. 

Although the Lpp won more votes (109,778) in the 1945 elec- 
tion than it ever had, or ever would, the results were a major 
disappointment to the leaders and the rank-and-file. They could 
not ignore the fact that they had gained the support of fewer than 2 
per cent of the electorate, and that they were demonstrably weaker 
than the ccr, which had polled 816,254 votes. The Communists 
did better than the socialists in only four of the sixty-one consti- 
tuencies contested by both parties. One of these was the Yukon 
riding, and the other three had an appreciable number of voters of 
East European extraction. What was even more galling to the 
Communists was their failure to elect more than one MP. 

The election results were discussed briefly in the Letters-to-the 
Editor column of the Canadian Tribune, and at the meeting of the 
national committee of the Lpp in August, 1945.3 As in 1935, the 
leaders derived some consolation and saw some significance in the 
fact that third parties had the support of so many voters. The 
absence of a “progressive majority” in the House of Commons 
was attributed to the ‘“tnarrow, partisan” policies of the ccF lead- 
ers. They had refused to co-operate with the Lpp and had cam- 
paigned on a platform emphasizing socialism, something the 
majority of voters did not want. This analysis did not silence criti- 
cism of the performance of the Lpp at the polls. Some members 
expressed the view that the party had made a major mistake in 
spreading its resources too thinly by sponsoring so many candi- 
dates. They would have preferred the LPP to concentrate on those 
tidings where the Communists had had a reasonable chance of 
sneaking in past the divided ranks of the anti-Communist candi- 
dates. It was argued that the election of Buck would have repre- 
sented a major breakthrough, because it would have given him a 
highly valuable forum. 

Other critics claimed that the slogans ‘“‘Liberal Labor Coalition” 
and ‘“‘Make Labor a Partner in Government” had harmed the 
Lpp. Carr referred to ‘“‘many comrades” who thought that the coa- 
lition slogan “‘cost us votes and may have cost us some seats.” 
Party members did not understand “the main substance” of the 
slogan. Instead of defending it in discussions with democratic 
socialists, Communists in “‘many places... capitulated to CCF 
pressures and in fact did little to explain the policy correctly.” 

After blaming some of the rank-and-file for having failed to 
grasp the latest example of what used to be termed ‘Bolshevik 
flexibility”, Carr admitted that ‘“‘very poor” work had been done 
to explain the slogan in question. Leslie Morris, on the other hand, 
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reminded his colleagues that the two slogans were “‘specific expres- 
sions of the policy of compromise between the classes for specific 
aims,”’ a view shared by the leaders of the ccr. At the same time he 
warned that ‘if a comrade rejects the conception of a national dem- 
ocratic front, he is against the party line.’”* 

When the votes were counted, the Lpp learned that Mrs. Nielsen 
had lost her seat in the House of Commons. Fred Rose, on the 
other hand, was re-elected by an increased majority*; however, his 
brief parliamentary career would soon come to a sorry end. 


Several branches of the Soviet secret service had operated on 
Canadian soil since the early 1920s. Their task was to collect mate- 
rial on Canada and Canadians, as well as help with the transmis- 
sion of data, couriers and others to and from the United States. 
The work of these Soviet agents, some of whom operated as a 
branch of the Comintern apparatus, was facilitated by several fac- 
tors. 

To begin with, immigration control in Montreal had the well- 
deserved reputation of being very lax; agents could enter or leave 
Canada here without much risk. Moreover, Canadian passports 
could be obtained and forged without difficulty. Canada’s good 
name in the world made them all the more valuable to Soviet and 
Comintern agents. Tito had one before the war; Trotsky’s mur- 
derer carried one in 1940. So did a number of Soviet intelligence 
officers caught by Western security services in various parts of the 
world after the Second World War. Last but not least, the pres- 
ence of a Soviet trade mission in Montreal (1924-1927) and of a 
Soviet embassy in Ottawa (after Canada and the U.S.S.R. had 
established diplomatic relations in 1942), made it easier for Soviet 
intelligence to recruit agents among pro-Soviet Canadians. 

Because of Canada’s geographical position, growing industrial 
capacity, nuclear research facilities and close contact with the 
United States and the United Kingdom, it was an obvious target 
for the Soviet government, which was eager to collect data on a 
great variety of topics. The gathering of information proceeded 
along classical lines. Overtures were made to people who were 
already sympathetic to the Soviet Union, or who admired the 
record of the Red Army in the Second World War: Hard cash was 
paid out in small quantities and more was promised. Before long 
Soviet military intelligence was making use of the services of at 
least a dozen Canadians who represented a fair cross-section of the 


*The Lpp had 900 members in the riding. (Club Life, Toronto, August 
1945, p. 4.) 
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Canadian middle-class. Some were French Canadians, while oth- 
ers were of Anglo-Saxon or East European origin. Most of them 
held positions that gave them access to valuable information in the 
civil service, armed forces or defence industries. At a time when 
pro-Soviet sentiment was widespread in Ottawa, some of them 
were known for their pro-Soviet views. 

The spy ring was brought to light only when Igor Guzenko, a 
young cipher clerk who worked for the Soviet military attaché, 
sought political asylum in Canada on September 5, 1945. He took 
from one of the embassy safes a number of confidential documents 
which gave the Canadian authorities a great deal of valuable 
evidence. Ironically, they did not at first welcome Guzenko. He 
spent several agonizing hours trying to convince journalists on the 
Ottawa Journal, and officials in the Department of Justice, that he 
was Carrying important material. They not only rebuffed him but 
urged him to return to the Soviet embassy. 

The unwillingness of Canadian officials to accept the man and 
the documents indicates the extent to which those who ought to 
have known better were unwilling to accept the proposition that a 
Soviet spy ring was operating in Canada. Their initial treatment of 
the defector stemmed to some extent from their desire not to 
antagonize the U.S.S.R. at a time when the Soviet Union was an 
ally. Some at least were also worried that Guzenko might have 
been planted by those who had a vested interest in poisoning rela- 
tions between Moscow and the West. Guzenko’s credentials were 
only established when the RcmpP noted that Soviet diplomats had 
broken into his apartment in the hope of finding him there and 
bringing him back to the embassy. They were too late, however, to 
prevent the discovery of the spy ring: the news was all the more 
sensational because this was the first of the spy rings unmasked in 
the West after the war. 

There was a delay of several months before the authorities pro- 
ceeded with arrests. Among those subpoenaed were two well- 
known leaders of the tpp, Mp Fred Rose and Sam Carr, who as 
organizational secretary ranked second only to Buck in the Com- 
munist hierarchy. Both men came from eastern Europe and had, 
like many other immigrants, anglicized their surnames in Canada. 
Both had been active in the Communist movement in the 1920s, 
and had spent some time in the Soviet Union. They had also 
caught the eye of the Canadian authorities on several occasions as 
they rose in the cpp in the intervals between terms of imprison- 
ment. 

The exact day when they began their association with Soviet 
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military intelligence is not known. The documents Guzenko 
brought from the embassy safe showed that Carr and Rose were 
working for the Soviet military attaché during the Second World 
War. Carr’s file included a reference to ‘financially secure, but 
takes money. It is necessary occasionally to help.”’> 

Buck and his colleagues took several measures to limit the dam- 
age caused to the Communist movement by these disclosures. 
Readers of the Communist press were assured that the LPP ‘“‘does 
not and will not condone acts of espionage.” They were also told 
that “‘Canada’s national security lies in friendship with all peace- 
loving countries and especially with the U.S.S.R.’’* A special com- 
munique from party headquarters announced the removal of Carr 
“from official positions in the party” because nothing had been 
heard from him since he had received a leave of absence and gone 
south early in 1946. At the same time the NEc declared that it was 
not prepared to countenance his failure to appear when subpoe- 
naed by the authorities.* 

The Lpp rushed to the aid of Rose, who was tried under the 
Official Secrets Act in the spring of 1946 and sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment. The Communist press gave publicity to his 
plea of innocence, and to the activities of those who subscribed to 
his defence fund. It also deplored the way he had been treated in 
court and in prison. 

For several months much ink was spilt in an effort to refute at 
least some of the charges levelled by the popular press, some politi- 
cians, and the Royal Commission of enquiry into espionage in 
Canada, against the arrested men and the Communist movement 
in general. The government was charged, for example, with keep- 
ing suspects incommunicado, although the evidence against half of 
them was insufficient to secure their conviction. 

The main line of Communist defence in the press was fairly 
simple. On some occasions an attempt was made to dismiss the 
charges out of hand. On other occasions the Lpp downplayed the 


*From the Canadian Tribune, April 20, 1946. The FBI discovered Carr 
in New York and deported him to Canada in February 1949. Tried 
under the Official Secrets Act, he received a six-year sentence for con- 
spiring with Soviet embassy officials to “utter a forged Canadian pass- 
port” for a Soviet secret agent in the United States. (The Globe and 
Mail, Toronto, April 9, 1949, p. 2.) Unlike Rose, Carr stayed in 
Canada after the completion of his sentence. On January 2, 1974, 
Canadian Tribune informed its readers that Carr was ‘‘national secre- 
tary” of the United Jewish People’s Order, a pro-Communist organi- 
zation in Canada. 
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charges. After all, it was difficult to ignore them altogether when 
the Canadian Tribune published a Soviet diplomatic note in which 
the Soviet Government admitted that ‘“‘the Soviet Military 
Attaché in Canada received ...certain information of a secret 
character” and announced that he had been recalled.’ By and 
large, the Communists preferred to argue that what had happened 
in Ottawa was part of a worldwide anti-Soviet plot. 

Quite understandably, the Communists wanted to ignore the 
whole sordid subject of Soviet spying in Canada and hoped that all 
Canadians would forget it as quickly as possible. Their opponents 
saw to it that the connection between leading Communists and 
illegal operations on behalf of a foreign power were brought up 
when party leaders insisted that they were loyal Canadians and 
that the Lpp was independent of Moscow. What anti-Communists 
had always claimed that the Communists were doing and getting 
paid for, had actually taken place. Nothing more damaging than 
the spy case could have hit an organization already suspected in 
most Canadian minds of being identified with a great foreign 
power. 

The immediate impact of the spy case on the members of the 
LPP cannot easily be assessed. The rank-and-file and many leaders 
could plead ignorance of what had happened in wartime Ottawa. 
The more discerning leaders might have suspected something if 
they had had the opportunity of watching some of the accused in 
action. However, they had neither the inclination nor the means to 
investigate their colleagues. They had been too busy doing the 
work allotted to them. In any case, they believed that no informa- 
tion should be withheld from the Soviet Union, the first socialist 
state in the world and a leading opponent of Nazi Germany. Many 
party members reacted similarly, although the disclosures raised a 
number of disturbing questions for those who were politically 
more sophisticated or who already had other doubts about the 
LPP. 

It was partly to divert the attention of party members from the 
seamier aspects of Communist activities that the leaders of the 
LPP launched a campaign to mobilize the rank-and-file for what 
appeared to be an exciting project: the launching of a Communist 
daily. In line with Lenin’s dictate on the need for a strong party 
press, the Canadian Communists had always devoted a great deal 
of attention to their newspapers. For three years they published 
the Daily Clarion, no mean achievement when one bears in mind 
that the more popular ccF could not boast of a similar success. 

The Daily Tribune was expected to be a viable undertaking. 
Communists searching eagerly for signs of industrial strife noted 
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“the growing militancy of the labor movement.” Evidence in sup- 
port of this statement did exist: the Ford strike at Windsor in 
1945, and the strikes of steelworkers at Hamilton, of seamen on 
the Great Lakes, textile workers in Quebec, and woodworkers and 
hard-rock miners in B.C. in 1946. Ironically, the leading Com- 
munist expert had not foreseen the extent of the strike movement. 
In a pamphlet he suggested that 1946 would be the year in which 
the unions would be well advised to concentrate their efforts on the 
legislative bodies.* 

The Communists had played an important role in these and 
other strikes, and could be expected to influence developments in 
the world of labour if prices rose faster than wages and employers 
remained stubborn in the face of moderate demands. In the past, 
labour strife had helped to increase the circulation of Communist 
publications and the number of subscribers to Communist newspa- 
pers. Hence there was ground for hope that the Daily Tribune 
would gain new readers if labour disputes involved more workers 
than in 1946. 

The January 1947 issue of the theoretical organ of the LPP 
noted: 
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The labor movement in Canada has grown to a degree of 
maturity when it possesses the writers, reporters, artists, print- 
ers, and editors, who can, with solid financial backing, put 
out a paper for working class and progressive families suffi- 
ciently varied to meet their thirst for news and views. 
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Such a paper, the National Affairs Monthly promised, ‘will 
possess the indispensible quality that it will tell the truth — not in 
some hypocritically ‘objective’ way, but in a frankly partisan man- 
her, as a fighter for the people’s rights.” 

The trp leaders assumed that many of the paper’s expenses 
would be covered through advertisements inserted by labour and 
mass organizations as well as by small business men sympathetic to 
the Communist cause, or eager to have Communists and pro- 
Communists among their customers. Finally, a daily was consid- 
ered a symbol of maturity or, as the Communist monthly put it: 
“The Canadian labor movement and its left-wing does not deserve 
to be called fullgrown until it possesses such a daily paper.” 

Presented with these arguments, party members and sympathiz- 
ers were invited to make the appropriate financial sacrifices. The 
pressure was greatest on members of Lpp clubs, although pro- 
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Communist unions and associations were also expected to contrib- 
ute substantially. 

Appeals and dedication, however, could not meet the targets of 
the fund-raising campaign: $150,000 by February 15, 1947, and 
$250,000 by May |, 1947. The first issue of the daily came out on 
May Day although only $131,018 had been raised by April 14. 
The sum of $250,000 proved to be too ambitious and was never 
reached. The daily folded in early November 1947. 

The cost of publishing the paper was high, even after cuts in the 
editorial staff. A stable circulation of 15,000, a figure deemed nec- 
essary for its survival, could not be guaranteed. Paid circulation 
hovered around 7,000.9 Advertisements, sales and subscriptions 
covered about 20 per cent of the publication costs. The rest had to 
be met by dipping into the Foundation Fund. Over half the money 
raised came from Ontario. The other provinces contributed far 
less: some failed badly in meeting their quotas because they were 
in the midst of campaigns to raise money for Communist weeklies 
in Montreal and Vancouver, as well as the Communist press in 
East European languages. 

The return to a weekly Canadian Tribune was described as a 
‘temporary retreat’. Few party members were fooled. Hundreds 
decided to cut their losses by leaving the Lpp with its unending 
appeals for money. Many of those who remained in the party 
displayed ‘‘cynicism’”’ and “disillusionment” because of what had 
happened. Morris, as editor, had to take some of the blame. Stew- 
art Smith’s popularity also suffered because of the way he had 
handled party members during the fund-raising campaign in 
Ontario. 

The collapse of the Daily Tribune reflected the limits of Com- 
munist influence. So did the results of several recruitment cam- 
paigns. In 1943-1944 party membership went up, and the social 
and ethnic composition of the LPP became less lopsided than the 
cec had been in the years between the two world wars. Neverthe- 
less, those responsible for the numerical expansion of the LPP were 
only too well aware of problems. First, a number of party mem- 
bers, including manual workers, left the LPP because they were 
highly critical of the “‘Liberal Labor Coalition” slogan. Second, a 
number of party members who had served abroad did not resume 
party membership after demobilization, in spite of efforts to locate 
and reintegrate them into the Communist movement. Third, “‘the 
turnover in membership” gave the leaders ‘cause for serious re- 
flection.”'° As a result, the target of 25,000 members by January 1, 
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1944 was not reached either then or later. (The Lpp had fewer 
than 20,000 members in January 1946.) Under these circum- 
stances, the LPP did not announce the size of its membership, a sure 
sign that the party was not doing well.* 

This state of affairs made large-scale recruitment all the more 
desirable. The second LPP convention in June 1946 set the target 
of 10,000 new members. By May 1947, ‘‘close”’ to 2,000 had been 
enrolled, and William Kashtan had to warn his colleagues: ‘‘There 
is no doubt that reaction was able to achieve a limited and partial 
success with its red-baiting attack upon the Party.’’'' Only in Sas- 
katchewan was the LPP in better shape at the end of 1946 than in 
the wartime years. Its provincial leader could write in the October 
1946 issue of Club Life that the LPP ‘‘is beginning to recover from 
the low point in organizational strength following upon the CCF 
victory, and the widespread social democratic illusions which were 
current in that period.” 

Recruitment drives did not take place in a vacuum, since the 
recruiters operated in a milieu largely dominated by other political 
forces. These could not be ignored, even when the LPP was not 
making a major effort to form an alliance with other parties, as 
had been the case in the last stages of the Second World War. It 
was obvious by July 1945 that the attempt to ‘‘by-pass” the CCF 
through a ‘“‘Liberal-Labor Coalition” had failed dismally. Similar 
tactics could not be tried again in the near future, because that 
would expose the Communists to another defeat and more ridi- 
cule in left-wing circles. In addition, the international situation and 
the close relations between Ottawa and Washington precluded 
advocating a Liberal-Communist alignment in Canadian politics. 

Now the LPP criticized the postwar policies at home and abroad 
of the Liberal government. Periodically, the pp put forward pro- 
posals to deal with this or that problem, and saw to it that they 
were publicized. Some of the proposals were fairly detailed: few 
were revolutionary by post-1945 standards. Subsidies, public 
works, welfare legislation, controls over this or that branch of the 
economy, and a modicum of nationalization, were suggested as 
solutions to unemployment, underconsumption and minimal 
health standards. 

Although the LPP saw itself as the most resolute champion of the 
people’s needs and rights, Communist spokesmen insisted that a 


*The Communist World News and Views (London) announced on 
March 22, 1947, that the Lpp had 23,000 members. It is highly debata- 
ble whether the bulk of them were dues-paying members. 
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People’s Coalition was required to rouse public opinion in favour 
of the reforms envisaged by the pp. The components of the Peo- - 
ple’s Coalition resembled those of the Popular Front of the 1930s: 
Communists, trade unions, farm organizations, disgruntled Social 
Crediters and the ccr. 

Socialists were invited to co-operate with the Lpp against Tory 
Premier George Drew in Ontario, Duplessis in Quebec, and the 
Liberals in Ottawa. Unity was advocated as a means of defeating 
employers, anti-Communist trade union leaders, and governments 
that were under the sway of big business. These calls to unity 
attracted less attention than the periodic attacks on the CCF pro- 
gram, proposals and leaders in the federal Parliament. Much of 
what was written in LPP publications about the ccF in 1945-1947 
was a rehash of Comintern and Soviet interpretations of social 
democratic movements and ideas: the socialists are closer in their 
outlook to non-socialists than to Communists; they merely want to 
reform capitalism instead of destroying it; the Communists alone 
are able and willing to show the way to a socialist society. More- 
over, the socialists are responsible for the lack of unity among the 
opponents of the “old line” parties in Canada; they have sowed 
“reformist illusions” among workers and prairie farmers; these 
“illusions” have prevented the people of Canada from fighting big 
business more effectively; it is the duty of Communists to go on 
patiently exposing the views and records of socialist leaders and 
intellectuals like Coldwell and Lewis. 

At a meeting of the national committee in January 1948, Buck 
presented a lengthy report in which he condemned the foreign and 
domestic policies of the Liberal government in Ottawa and Presi- 
dent Truman’s attitude towards the U.S.S.R. and her allies. To 
meet Mackenzie King’s challenge, Buck urged that the LPP sup- 
port the ccF in the forthcoming federal and provincial elections by 
using the slogan “Unite at the Polls — Elect a ccF government”’.!2 

This dramatic change in the party line was defended on the 
ground that the ccr had the backing of a large number of workers 
and farmers who had already broken away from the old-line par- 
ties. At the same time Buck called for more vigorous action against 
“right wing” CCF leaders who were hostile to the Communists. 

The new directive met with some resistance, even though Buck 
had qualified his support for the ccF, and had buttressed his case 
by reminding his colleagues that Lenin had urged the British Com- 
munists to co-operate with the Labour Party. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Nc asked whether this was the right time to support the 
socialists. The question was very relevant, because relations 
between socialists and Communists in western Europe were wors- 
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ening under the impact of the Cold War. Buck was leading the LPP 
in a direction that Communist leaders well-attuned to Moscow 
would have avoided in the light of authoritative Soviet pronounce- 
ments in the second half of 1947. It seems that Buck had misread 
the signals from eastern Europe in his eagerness to improve the 
position of the LPP. 

In reply to his questioners, Buck admitted that it would have 
been better if the Nc had come out earlier in support of the new 
policy. He mentioned June 1947 as a better date. To a comrade 
who asked whether the Lpp should support affiliation to the CcF as 
part of the new line, Buck pointed out two reasons that such a 
proposal was hardly realistic: because of the constitution of the 
CCF and because it would divide the socialists on the issue of the 
LPP at the very time when unity was needed to elect a CCF govern- 
ment. To strengthen support for the new line, Buck announced 
that the politbureau was unanimously in favour of it. 

As soon as the new policy had been proclaimed the leaders of 
the Lpp worked hard to put it into effect. Attacks on CCF spokes- 
men were toned down, and the number of candidates that the LPP 
put up in the provincial elections in Alberta, Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan was appreciably lower in 1948 than in 1944-1945. 
Instead, the Communists campaigned for a number of ccF candi- 
dates. 

The results achieved were poor. The ccr, eager to avoid any 
identification with the increasingly unpopular Communists, disso- 
ciated itself publicly from the Lpp in the course of the provincial 
elections, and denounced Communism and Communists. Once 
again it put up its own candidates in the two Ontario ridings held 
by the Communists since 1943, and refused to sanction joint 
CCF-LPP candidates elsewhere. To the Communists this was 
another indication that the Ontario ccF in particular was playing 
the game of the Conservatives, and that the socialists were not 
really eager to bring about the defeat of Premier Drew. 

It was left to R. M. Laxer, secretary of the Ontario LPP, to 
explain why the Communists in the first place supported the CcrF. 


We have much in common with the ccF provincial program 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan. It is therefore much more diffi- 
cult for a CCF government to introduce reactionary measures 
because of the pressure of the masses upon which it bases 
itself for support.... Even though Coldwell, Scott, Millard 
and Conroy are in the same war camp, they lead a party 
which is different from the old line parties because its follow- 
ing is made of workers and farmers who are progressive and 
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against war — the most progressive section of the people next 
to the followers of the Lpp.'+ 


The call for party members to support the ccF at the polls pro- 
duced an unwelcome situation for the leaders of the Lpp. Although 
Buck had insisted on the need to differentiate between the right- 
wing CCF leaders and the remainder of the CCF, LPP organizers at 
the grassroots level did not make such fine distinctions. Party 
headquarters blamed them for giving unqualified support to the 
CCF especially in Ontario. This was held against them when the 
line of the international Communist movement changed under the 
impact of growing American-Soviet antagonism. 

The LPP followed suit by announcing in December 1948 that the 
adoption of the slogan “Elect a ccF Government” had been an 
error. Once the party leaders had spoken, their followers could 
express similar sentiments in print. Before long the Canadian Trib- 
une was printing some criticism of the slogan. Several Communists 
argued that the slogan had complicated the struggle against the 
ccF, because LPP spokesmen had toned down their criticism of 
social democracy. Many party members were confused by the new 
line, while ‘tour association with the CCF is considered by many 
people as a (typically opportunistic) bid for numerical support.’’!5 
Some of the bolder spirits asked how the leadership could have 
adopted the slogan in the first place. Ryerson, the organizational 
secretary, explained to them that “the main reason for surrender- 
ing to the pressure of opportunism was ideological political weak- 
ness."*!6 

After the party convention in February 1949, Buck succeeded in 
burying the subject, which by then he was finding very distasteful. 
His opponents, however, brought it up again, during the party 
crisis in 1956-1957 as part of the indictment against him. 
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Chapter 7 


The Cold War 


The worsening of relations between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States affected the Communist movement in every Western coun- 
try. The Lpp, reeling under the blow of Guzenko’s disclosures and 
the trial of members of the spy ring, was among the first Commun- 
ist parties to experience the drawbacks of isolation and stagnation 
after the heady progress of the latter stages of the Second World 
War. 

Although the Lpp put on a brave front and tried to keep up its 
activities on the scale the Communists had maintained in 1943- 
1945, the Lpp began to lose ground after 1946. The process was 
slow at first, but then gathered speed until by 1956 the Lpp had 
almost disintegrated. However hard the Communists tried to hide 
the extent of their losses in the late 1940s and throughout the 1950s, 
they were unable to conceal them whenever Communists and 
non-Communists confronted one another and their respective sup- 
port could be easily verified. By the end of the 1950s the tpp had 
lost so much of its former influence as to possess but a shadow of 
its former strength and self-confidence. 

Many factors contributed to the erosion of Communist strength. 
To begin with, a high level of employment and a rising standard of 
living made it much more difficult for Communists to find issues 
that could be exploited as evidence that capitalism meant large- 
scale misery. LPP spokesmen, however, believed and insisted that 
the boom would soon end. When this prophesy proved false, the 
Communists did not re-examine their assumptions but kept on 
arguing along the same lines. This did not enhance their reputation 
as reliable forecasters. Fewer and fewer Canadians paid attention 
to doleful complaints couched in- Marxist-Leninist jargon. Many 
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people thought at the time that the Communists were utterly 
wrong but that they had some vested interest in harping on misery 
and business slumps. 

The expansion of the Canadian economy and the rising stan- 
dard of living affected party members also. According to the theo- 
retical organ of the LPP: 


Many of our comrades’ and friends’ economic status changed. 
Many became small businessmen, landlords and a good many 
enjoyed high incomes. ... A lot of comrades who have had a 
long and honourable record in its CPC-LPP activities, begin to 
find it more convenient to become less active, less outspoken 
and spend more time enjoying their new economic position. ! 


No less damaging to the Communist cause were the mass media 
which, regardless of whether they operated at a sophisticated or 
propagandist level, provided a picture of the Soviet Union, Soviet 
ambitions and occasionally of Communists in Canada, that was 
distinctly unfavourable to the Lpp. Publicity of this sort was bound 
to affect anyone toying with the idea of voting for the LPP or 
joining the party, as well as many existing party members. This 
critique of Communism and Communists was all the more effec- 
tive because it was based on fact, was frequently the work of peo- 
ple who were associated with the non-Communist left, and was 
confirmed by Canadian opinion-makers during their visits to 
Europe or through their contacts with American and British 
experts on Communism and Soviet foreign policy. As Buck’s suc- 
cessor admitted in 1964: “The charge that Communism is alien to 
our way of life received wide endorsement, and this charge too was 
assisted by the tragic errors of the Stalin period.’” 

The tpp lacked the arguments and the financial resources to 
make an appreciable dent in Canadian public opinion, What the 
Communists said and wrote did not strengthen their case. Time 
and again they repeated crude Stalinist slogans and adopted what 
seemed to be an obtuse view of world events which few non- 
Communists would accept, and much of which the Communists in 
Europe and North America had substantially abandoned after Sta- 
lin’s death. The Communists’ glorification of Stalin during his life- 
time, their zealous defence of every Soviet move and proposal, and 
their bitter attacks on anyone who did not toe the Soviet line, did 
not increase the appeal of the Lpp and the U.S.S.R. in Canada. 
Sometimes, however, the Communists just could not fight back. 
Their inability to answer the questions raised in a leaflet distrib- 
uted at every door in Wards Four and Five in the Toronto munici- 
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pal election in 1950 contributed to the defeat of their candidates. 
Not that it was easy for them to say anything when asked: 


Telephone rates? Water rates? Gas rates? Living standards? 
Who are you trying to kid, comrade? Tell us about the death 
rates in the concentration camps of Siberia.? 


The Lpp carried on its activities within the narrow limits 
imposed by the general line of the international Communist move- 
ment. Not that the Canadian Communist leaders were always able 
to grasp the changes in the line, which had to be followed by 
perusing the pages of For a Lasting Peace, Fora People’s Democ- 
racy, organ of the Information Bureau of Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties, better known as the Cominform. Although the LPP 
was not a member of this organization, founded in August 1947, 
Buck and other Canadian Communists contributed articles to the 
Cominform publication, reprinted in the Canadian Communist 
press resolutions passed by the Cominform, and — publicly at least 
—shared the sentiments expressed by Soviet and Cominform lead- 
ers. 

The policies advocated by the Lpp during the Cold War were a 
mixture of the old and the new. The Lpp continued to campaign 
for the sort of economic reforms, social legislation and concessions 
to farmers that had figured in Communist documents in the Popu- 
lar Front days and in 1943-1945. Party orators and publications 
also stressed the need for secondary industries, and condemned the 
takeover of resource industries by American interests. They asked 
for legislation to curb the power of big corporations regardless of 
the nationality of their owners. 

In the political sphere the Communists demanded a new consti- 
tution, a strengthening of the legal position of trade unions, a Bill 
of Rights, and an end to anti-Communist legislation. The Com- 
munist leaders feared another wave of persecution. They knew that 
in this period of growing international tension there were organi- 
zations and politicians who were eager to deprive the LPP of its 
legal status. They suspected the American government of encour- 
aging anti-Communist measures as part of a worldwide capitalist 
drive against the Soviet Union. The harassment of the CPuSA 
appeared as a portent of things to come in Canada, and induced 
the LPP to establish a rudimentary underground network in case it 
was banned by the Canadian authorities. 

The Communists accepted the Soviet view that the rulers of the 
U.S. had replaced Hitler as the most dangerous enemy of the 
Soviet Union, its allies and supporters. This enemy of theirs was 
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powerful, ruthless and highly skilful. It would use any means from 
propaganda to terror, to disrupt Communist opposition parties 
and to subvert governments which were building socialism under 
the leadership of the U.S.S.R. In the under-developed and indus- 
trial societies the Americans were bound to side with those who 
wanted to preserve the status quo and would allow American busi- 
ness to increase its profits. 

Canada, the Communists maintained, was particularly vulnera- 
ble to economic and other penetration. Geographical proximity, 
military ties, American investment in Canada, the impact of 
American mass culture, the high level of trade between the two 
countries and the servile attitude towards the U.S. of Canadian 
political parties, including Social Credit and the ccr, made the 
task of defending Canadian independence exceedingly difficult. 

Given this interpretation of world affairs and of the dynamics of 
American-Canadian relations, the Canadian Communists had to 
relegate to the background some of their previously advertised 
views. References to ‘““Canadian Imperialism” seldom appeared 
after 1946, when Buck had declared “‘Canada is an imperialist 
state. The Canadian bourgeoisie is an imperialist bourgeoisie.”™* 

From 1948 on the Communists insisted with increasing shrill- 
ness that the U.S. had taken over Canada. The Liberals in Ottawa 
were held primarily responsible for the American takeover; their 
chief accomplices were the right-wing leaders of the ccF. Coldwell, 
Lewis and others had used the prestige enjoyed by the ccF in many 
quarters to mislead the workers in several ways. By drawing atten- 
tion to ““Communist totalitarianism” the ccF leaders had slan- 
dered the U.S.S.R. Their criticism of Soviet policies in Eastern 
Europe, the United Nations, among others, had provided ammu- 
nition for anti-Communists bent on unleashing a Third World 
War. To compound their crimes, CCF spokesmen in Parliament 
approved of such American economic and military initiatives in 
Europe as the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), and supported the United Nations forces in 
Korea. 

The struggle for peace, the Communists insisted, had to be 
given the highest priority. The U.S.S.R. needed and wanted 
peace, while American leaders were prepared to risk a nuclear 
showdown with either the Soviet Union or China or both. To a 
large extent peace would depend on the readiness of men and 
women all over the world to express convincingly their hatred of 
war and to force governments to act peacefully. The pressure had 
to be applied in the West, because the Soviet government had 
already indicated its support for peace. In any case, it was capital- 
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ism that bred war. Socialist societies were intrinsically incapable of 
planning, let alone of starting a war. 

The formation of a pro-Communist peace movement in Canada 
followed in the wake of a World Peace Congress in Paris (April 
1949), at which an executive was elected. The following month, in 
Toronto, Dr. James G. Endicott, the Canadian member of that 
body, addressed the All-Canada Congress in Defence of Peace.° 
He helped establish the Canadian Peace Congress and was active 
in the campaign to rouse Canadian public opinion against the 
threat of war. It was hoped that the force of public opinion would 
make the federal government cut the defence budget and renounce 
its NATO commitments. 

In 1949 and the early 1950s the Communists, and their support- 
ers on the subject of peace, collected signatures for two petitions. 
The first one, known as the Stockholm Peace Petition or Ban the 
Bomb Petition, called (among other things), for the “uncondi- 
tional prohibition of the atomic weapon as a weapon of intimida- 
tion and mass extermination of people.” A second petition fol- 
lowed in 1951. It called for a Five-Power Conference to settle 
international disputes and to bring the conflict in Korea to an end. 
The Canadian Communists saw nothing incongruous about prais- 
ing the successes of the North Korean Army and Chinese volun- 
teers against the United Nations forces, which included Canadian 
troops, while insisting in the same breath on the need for peace. 

The president of the Canadian Peace Council, Dr. James G. 
Endicott, belonged to that group of missionaries and their children 
who, after returning from the Far East, associated themselves with 
causes dear to the Lpp. As he said in 1960, ‘‘I believe that our 
movement fulfils the righteous purposes of God in history and that 
God uses Communists for the establishment of peace whether they 
know it or not.’”6 

This was not the first controversial statement he had made in 
Canada or abroad. A tireless speaker who often braved hostile 
audiences on his extensive lecture tours, Endicott was very critical 
of American policies and designs. The U.S.S.R. and Mao’s China 
he treated with much sympathy, although occasionally he would 
deplore some of their moves. This did not prevent him from win- 
ning an International Stalin Peace Prize in 1952. The prize 
included the award of 100,000 rubles, a sum that the Canadian 
Tribune explained was the equivalent of $25,000.’ Soviet recogni- 
tion of his efforts at the height of the Cold War did not enhance 
his popularity in Canada. The idea of a clergyman siding with the 
Soviet Union was anathema to many people. Others were annoyed 
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when the Soviet press published his complaint about restrictions 
on civil liberties in Canada. 

Lester Pearson reflected widespread sentiment when he argued 
that ‘‘a man who, professing honest motives and high ideals, goes 
among strangers and maligns his country with this kind of false- 
hood is beneath contempt. In a Communist society he would be 
beneath the ground.’”* 

The Lpp was the main driving force behind the Canadian Peace 
Congress and the Peace Councils established in a number of cities. 
Its national committee ‘“‘directed”, in February 1950, ‘‘the entire 
energy and activity of the Party into the fight for peace.” As in 
every other Communist campaign, a great deal depended on the 
degree of rank-and-file involvement. The contribution of party 
members across the Dominion varied enormously. The best per- 
formers were six young Communists, each of whom collected a 
thousand signatures for the Ban the Bomb Petition. At the other 
end of the scale were the Communists and their sympathizers with 
“less than 7,000” signatures in Winnipeg, a figure that compared 
unfavourably with 3,500 in Glace Bay and 5,000 in Regina. 
Toronto provided the most signatories with 57,000 names, while 
Vancouver came second with 24,000.° 

The Communists were, of course, particularly anxious to enlist 
the support of people influential in public life. Here and there they 
succeeded. Among the 448,000 signatures the Canadian Peace 
Congress claims to have collected on the two petitions, one comes 
across the names of over sixty Protestant ministers, as well as trade 
union leaders who were known for their pro-Communist sympa- 
thies. In Quebec the mayors and councillors of more than seventy 
municipalities endorsed the Stockholm Appeal. They were, no 
doubt, influenced by the Communist argument that the federal 
government was about to reintroduce conscription. 

The ccF remained largely unmoved by the peace campaign, in 
spite of a certain amount of soul-searching and determined Com- 
munist efforts to use peace as a bridge to other forms of 
co-operation with the democratic socialists. The Communists 
obtained the signatures of several socialists who had been more 
prominent in the ccr in the 1930s than in the 1940s. The signato- 
ries included L. St. George Stubbs and four former CCF MLAS. 
They were joined by two obscure ccF members of the Ontario and 
Saskatchewan legislatures. 

More disturbing to the leaders of the ccF was the reaction of 
their inchoate left-wing, which, as in the 1930s, found it difficult to 
resist some Communist proposals. A few ccF clubs, mainly on the 
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west coast, supported the Stockholm Petition, which M. J. Cold- 
well, the National Leader of the ccr, described as a “cruel decep- 
tion’”.'!° Three ccF members of the B.C. Legislature could not 
resist adding their signatures. When reminded that the national 
convention of the ccF had unanimously condemned the Stock- 
holm Petition in 1950, the executive of the provincial CCF organi- 
zation in B.C. argued that the three MLAs had “simply forgotten 
about the convention resolution.””'' Some spokesmen of the old 
line parties had better memories. These Liberals and Tories used 
socialist signatures on the Peace Petition as additional evidence in 
support of their oft-proclaimed contention that Communists, cryp- 
to-Communists and Communist sympathizers had infiltrated the 
ccF, and that the ccF was therefore unworthy of popular support 
at the time when Canada was making great sacrifices in the 
defence of western Europe and Korea against the Communists. 

All in all, the peace campaign was not a great success, although 
a case can be made out that the emphasis on the struggle for peace 
enabled the Lpp to influence the attitude of people who otherwise 
would have remained impervious to other Communist initiatives. 
In 1956-1957, however, anti-Buck Communists thought differ- 
ently. They maintained that by concentrating on peace and elec- 
tioneering the Lpp distracted Communists from the ‘‘class strug- 
gle’. Instead of organizing and leading the workers, the LPP 
courted pacifists and a segment of the middle class critical of 
American and Canadian foreign policies. 

Buck and his closest associates were disappointed with the peace 
campaign. It was left to Leslie Morris to explain to his fellow 
Communists the reasons for their lack of success: the “‘main weak- 
ness” of the peace campaign was the “‘failure to win over’’ the 
“‘organized labour movement”’ for ‘‘the fight for peace.” He 
placed the blame for this state of affairs ‘tin the first place on the 
most conscious peace fighters, the Communists and left wingers, 
who still tend to look at peace as a ‘private monopoly’.”!? Few 
critics of the LPP could have said more. 


After 1947 the decline of the Lpp was particularly noticeable 
among organized labour. The positions held by party members 
and sympathizers in the AFL-TLC and CIO-CCL unions at the begin- 
ning of the Cold War gave the LPP several strong levers in the 
world of labour. Communists on the executive of union or city 
labour councils could raise issues of importance to the LPP, intro- 
duce or defeat motions, and influence the selection of delegates to 
the annual conventions of the cct and TLC, and of union repre- 
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sentatives on government boards. Party members and sympathiz- 
ers edited union papers, acted as union lawyers, and had a great 
deal of say in the recruitment of organizers in the field and of staff 
at union headquarters. Access to union funds enabled them to 
channel fairly large sums of money to causes sponsored or sup- 
ported by the Lpp at home and abroad. All in all, the positions 
acquired by the Communists in the unions strengthened the LPP 
enormously, while at the same time depriving the anti-Communists 
of positions from which to mount an effective counter-attack in the 
unions. 

Although the Communists held a number of key union posts, 
they had to contend with a rank-and-file which, even after years of 
Communist domination in some instances and of infiltration in 
many others, was not immune to the appeal of other forces in the 
trade union movement. These forces included certain officials and 
activists associated with the ccF, and others who were pro-Liberal. 
In alliance with American trade union leaders in Washington, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, and other cities, they 
presented a formidable alternative when the political climate in 
North America and Europe altered. 

The start of the Cold War, and the association of Communist 
union officials in Canada with unpopular Soviet moves, placed 
party members at a disadvantage when the anti-Communists made 
a concerted effort to dislodge those members of the Lpp and their 
friends who had played a prominent role in the unions. In a series 
of skirmishes and battles, culminating on the floor of the annual 
conventions of the TLC and ccL, the Communists were outman- 
oeuvred and outvoted. Their claim that the campaign against the 
Communists was part of a capitalist plot against the working class 
commanded less and less support. Anti-Communists could always 
point out an accusing finger at the Communists’ collaboration with 
the authorities and the employers in the later stages of the Second 
World War, and sometimes even after the war.'!3? Communist 
attacks on anti-Communist trade union leaders made party mem- 
bers vulnerable to the charge of slandering fellow unionists. Their 
praise of the way that “progressives” ran unions like the UE in Can- 
ada drew the retort that the UE was ‘“‘wearing a halo of virtue round 
its head while all other unions are black with sin.”'4 Their associa- 
tion with the U.S.S.R. met with widespread disapproval, and could 
be used as evidence that their prime loyalty was not to the Cana- 
dian working class but to a superpower. The failure to create a 
broad base of support among manual workers deprived them of 
enough grassroots support to withstand the onslaught of their 
opponents. 
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The struggle began in earnest at the annual convention of the 
TLC in October 1947.'5 A number of locals across the country 
introduced a motion that described the Lpp as “‘totalitarian in its 
\ methods,” insisted that ‘‘many trade unionists have suffered 
; through the actions of individual Communists who placed party 
t I loyalty ahead of the welfare of the trade union movement,” and 
: demanded that ‘‘members of the Communist Party be barred from 

‘4 holding office in the Congress.” 

The attempt to exclude Communists from trade union office led 
: to a prolonged debate. The opponents of the resolution, who 
i included several Communists, argued that a trade unionist’s politi- 
Pall cal beliefs were his own business, so long as his activities did not 
i harm the trade union movement. Supporters of the resolution 
drew attention to the role the Communists were playing in eastern 
Europe, and warned that the Communists, unless checked, would 
take over the TLC in ten years’ time. The president of the TLC, 
Percy R. Bengough, threw the weight of his office behind the 
opponents of the resolution. The following day a different and 
more innocuous resolution was debated and passed. It made no 
reference to the role of the Communists and merely condemned 
“the actions of any party or individuals which seek to use this 
Congress or its affiliated Organizations for their own particular 
advantage.” 

The following year the same issue was raised again. By then the 
Communists were in a much weaker position. The Communist 
takeover in Prague in February 1948 and the Berlin Blockade 
provided additional arguments for the anti-Communists, who were 
already fighting the Communists and their allies in trade unions 
throughout North America. Although the president of the TLC 
continued to display a marked distaste for strong action against the 
Communists, the convention passed a resolution critical of Com- 
munism and Communists. '¢ 

The tLc debate over Communist objectives at home and abroad 
was intertwined with a highly explosive issue: the future of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (csv), an affiliate of the TLC. Its Com- 
munist leaders could take legitimate pride in having improved 
working conditions on ships. They — and the Lpp — also knew that 
they held a stranglehold over important segments of the Canadian 
economy, they could tie up shipping on the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic. In March 1947, J. A. (Pat) Sullivan, one of the founders 
of the csu, broke with the Lpp and began a rival union: the Cana- 
dian Lake Seamen’s Union. Before long he joined forces with the 
Seafarers’ International Union (siv), an affiliate of the AFL. Sulli- 
van’s turnabout aroused the wrath of the Communists, who fought 
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their rivals in what became one of the most bitter inter- 
jurisdictional disputes in Canadian labour history. The opponents 
of the csu had the backing of employers and of anti-Communist 
leaders of the Canadian districts of several international unions 
affiliated with the arL/TLC. Their spokesman was Frank Hall, 
vice-president of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks. 

Raiding for members in the name of ‘‘anti-Communism”’ led to 
the charge of dual unionism and the temporary suspension of both 
Hall and his union from the TLC. The annual convention of the 
TLC in October 1948 endorsed the stand of the executive council, 
by 545 to 198 votes, with 181 abstentions. It also declared that the 
csu alone could represent sailors in the TLc."’ 

The attempt to muzzle prominent anti-Communists and defend 
a controversial union was challenged by the AFL. Its bosses were 
already engaged in a campaign to rid unions in the United States 
of Communist officials. In February 1949 the executive council of 
the aFL reached the conclusion that the ““Communists exercise 
influence’’ in the TLC “‘far in excess of their proportional 
strength.”!® Few observers of the labour scene would have ques- 
tioned the accuracy of this statement; many, however, were dis- 
turbed when the art called on the TLC to take “‘vigorous action to 
eliminate completely every vestige of Communist influence and 
control in the affairs”’ of the TLC. 

The immediate reaction to the AFL call was highly unfavourable. 
Bengough complained that the AFL had acted without giving the 
TLC executive an adequate hearing. He also declared that the TLC 
was not prepared “‘to substitute the methods of dictatorship” or 
“advocate the curtailment of freedom of others.””!9 

Increasing tension between the Soviet Union and the United 
States contributed to growing friction between Communists and 
non-Communists in every western society. It also brought about a 
change in the attitude of the TLC leaders towards Communists in 
general and the csvu in particular. The csu engaged in a long strike 
on the east coast in the spring of 1949, while pro-Communist 
labour organizations halted Canadian shipping in other parts of 
the world as part of a concerted drive to prevent the economic 
recovery of western Europe under the American-sponsored Mar- 
shall Plan. According to the evidence provided by a top leader of 
the csu after he had broken with the LppP, the strike was called ‘tat 
the secret request of the British Communist Party to create an 
artificial strike issue for the dock workers in London.”’?° 

The executive council of the TLc could not afford to ignore the 
Strike, because its ramifications were felt by members of the 
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AFL-TLC unions in a number of industries. Before the strike 
actually began the TLc had urged the csu to accept the award of 
the Board of Conciliation. After the strike had begun, the TLC 
tried to secure a compromise settlement. Bengough also suggested 
that some of the members of the csu executive should resign. He 
actually induced the csu to call off the strike on May 31. The 
following day, however, the csu leaders reversed their earlier deci- 
sion, and decided to continue what increasingly resembled a ‘‘pol- 
itical strike”. The csu’s failure to follow Bengough’s advice led to 
its suspension from the TLC on June 3, 1949.?' The decision to act 
against the CsU was prompted by a statement by representatives of 
fourteen international unions. They announced that they were no 
longer prepared to sit with the csu delegates in the TLC.?? 

The TLC’s convention in September 1949 expelled the csu by 
702 votes to 77, with about 200 abstentions. Delegates from B.C. 
provided more than half of the votes in favour of the csu. Resolu- 
tions critical of several aspects of Canadian foreign policy were 
also rejected by large majorities. Among the defeats that the Com- 
munists and their friends suffered at this convention, one of the 
most stinging was passage of a motion that called on all affiliated 
organizations to remove Communists from their posts. The con- 
vention also insisted that ‘nominees, allowing their names to go 
forward for the offices of President, Vice-Presidents and Secretary 
Treasurer ... shall clearly and audibly speak the following words 
to the assembled delegates: 


... 1] am not associated in any manner whatsoever with any 
group which expounds or promotes or encourages any doc- 
trine or philosophy inimical to or subversive of the fundamen- 
tal principles and institutions of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, and, further I make oath and say that I 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty, King 
George the Sixth, his heirs and successors, according to the 
law, so help me God.” 


The call for an oath received overwhelming support, though 
there were sceptics who warned that the ‘Communists would take 
any sort of oath, and it means nothing.” Their scepticism was 
understandable. In 1931 a leading member of the politbureau of 
the cpc had advised: “It is quite permissible for our comrades to 
lie like hell on the question of membership in the C.P. and to 
govern their activities accordingly.”’?4 

Additional anti-Communist measures were taken at the TIC 
convention held after the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950. 
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The credentials of a number of Communist and pro-Communist 
delegates were successfully challenged. Also, the TLC unions were 
told that they would face suspension unless they got rid of union 
officials who belonged to the Lpp. Finally, the constitution of the 
TLC was amended to enable the TLC executive to bar Communists 
from attending the annual convention as delegates.?5 

Resolutions proposed by the Communists and their friends were 
easily defeated. The proposal to repeal the anti-Communist mea- 
sures passed at previous TLC conventions met a similar fate, 
though the debate indicated soul-searching in some quarters. Sev- 
eral delegates did not like the prospect of the executive deciding 
who could and who could not represent a union local or labour 
district. The view that a union official’s opinions need bar him 
from holding a union post was again raised. The anti-Communist 
answer was simple: a Communist’s first loyalty is to his party, an 
organization that follows the orders of “‘Russian imperialism’. 


Similar developments took place in the CCL, where even before the 
Cold War the lines between Communists and anti-Communists 
were more clearly drawn than in the TLC. Mosher and Millard had 
tried hard to reduce Communist influence in the cct during the 
Second World War, when conditions for an anti-Communist drive 
had been far less favourable than later on. Being staunch socialists 
they were critical of Soviet Communism. In addition, they held the 
LPP responsible for the unwillingness of many cCcL locals to sup- 
port the ccF as the political arm of organized labour. 

Their attempts to align ccL locals with the ccF in the early 
postwar years met with considerable opposition. Although mem- 
bers of the Lpp formed a tiny minority of the rank-and-file of the 
CCL, they were well-entrenched in at least half a dozen ccL unions 
and on many issues could rally a substantial number of delegates at 
the annual conventions, where the issue of Communism and Com- 
munists invariably cropped up in one form or another. Acrimon- 
ious debates ensued before votes were counted and the ratio of 
forces was established. 

At the annual convention in October 1947 the debate on a 
motion condemning “rampant and militant Russian communist 
imperialism” and “‘monopoly capitalist imperialism” and advocat- 
ing in their place a third, democratic socialist way of life, showed 
that the Communists would oppose any attempt to bracket the oq 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S., just as on other occasions they took excep- 
tion to those who bracketed Communists and fascists as men 
unworthy of holding trade union posts. The outcome of the debate 
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revealed that the Communists and their supporters in the CCL 
formed a distinct minority. The motion was carried by 546 votes to 
165.26 

A year later the delegates to the ccL convention debated 
motions on international affairs and the role of Communists in the 
unions. Mosher used the occasion to warn his opponents that 
“unless you change your tactics and change them soon you will be 
thrown out.” Pat Conroy, the secretary-treasurer of the CCL, chal- 
lenged the audience with the question: ‘Are the delegates here 
Canadians or Russians, I should like to know??? The vote 
showed that the majority of delegates had reacted in the way Con- 
roy wanted. 

Mosher’s threat was delivered in the course of a debate in which 
the Communists tried once again to prevent too close an identifi- 
cation of the ccL with the ccF. One of their spokesmen claimed 
that to ‘‘endorse the ccF only”’ as the political arm of the CCL “was 
a narrow approach, and that a wider appeal to the electorate could 
be made by endorsing independent labour candidates in certain 
constituencies.”’ This proposal received little support, partly 
because the delegates were reminded that ‘independent’ labour 
candidates in certain instances turned out to be “stooges of the 
Lpp.”?8 

In 1949 the delegates to the ccL convention discussed the 
unflattering references to the leaders of the ccL in an editorial 
published in the organ of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. C. S. Jackson, president of the UE and 
spokesman of the pro-Communist forces at several CCL conven- 
tions, tried to explain the editorial by arguing that “‘the language 
of the working people is replete with forceful expressions arising 
out of the need for constant struggle and fight on the part of the 
workers.’’?° Ironically, he was defending the kind of language the 
Communists always complained about when their opponents 
attacked them in union debates and publications. Then the anti- 
Communists were accused of using ‘‘vicious’’ and “‘hysterical”’ lan- 
guage. 

A fair amount of canvassing, organizing and manoeuvring pre- 
ceded the debates and the voting at the annual conventions. Maxi- 
mum support for either faction at the conventions depended on the 
ratio of forces in various unions, city labour councils, labour feder- 
ations, among others. In most instances delegates sent to the con- 
vention reflected the result of local debates on such issues as the 
East-West conflict, Canada’s place in the world, the role of Com- 
munists in the trade unions, and the attitude towards the TLC, 
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employers’ organizations, and federal and provincial labour legis- 
lation. 

The wirepulling that went on before and during the annual con- 
ventions has been graphically described by Irving M. Abella. His 
Nationalism, Communism and Canadian Labour deals mainly 
with the activities of anti-Communist union officials whose 
archives he had the opportunity of inspecting. The Lpp, on the 
other hand, did not open its records. As a result of Communist 
secrecy, any account of what the Lpp was doing in the unions has 
to depend on scattered data provided by the party press, enterpris- 
ing non-Communist journalists and disillusioned union leaders 
who broke with the Lpp at this time. 

In theory, and sometimes in practice, the delegates to the union 
and CCL conventions represented the views of the rank-and-file. 
The average trade unionist, however, was fairly apathetic and was 
seldom prepared to take prolonged interest in union affairs. Union 
meetings were ill-attended; the longer they lasted, the smaller the 
audience of non-Communists. The Communists, on the other 
hand, displayed greater staying power. Often their opponents 
accused party members of waiting until the hall was half-empty 
before introducing an important motion or calling for a key vote. 

The unionist who regularly attended the meetings of his local 
was aware that two small minorities were competing for his vote. 
One was a scattering of party members and their sympathizers, 
some of whom were ccrers. The other was the majority of ccFers 
who were active in the unions. They were often backed by Catho- 
lic Action groups, the formation of which the Catholic hierarchy 
encouraged on both sides of the Atlantic for the specific purpose of 
dislodging the Communists from the unions. 

The struggle was particularly bitter on the west coast, where the 
Communists were well entrenched as late as 1948.3° They con- 
trolled the B.C. Federation of Labour and the Vancouver Labour 
Council through such powerful unions as the twa and the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (IUMMSW). 

Their grip was decisively broken only when Mosher sent Wil- 
liam Mahoney of the United Steelworkers of America to reduce 
the role of Communists in B.C. unions. Mahoney succeeded in 
rallying sufficient support to inflict serious defeats on the Com- 
munists. His task was considerably eased by two mistakes the 
Communists made when they were seriously challenged. Harvey 
Murphy added to his reputation as a controversial figure in the 
Canadian labour movement by making intemperate remarks about 
fellow cc leaders at a banquet given by the B.C. Federation of 
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Labour at the Empress Hotel, Victoria, in April 1948. He thereby 
provided the anti-Communists with another argument against the 
1UMMSW, which was suspended from the cct in August 1948. 

Soon afterwards, growing pressure on the Canadian Communist 
leaders in the twa induced them to take drastic action. They made 
secret arrangements to break away from the Iwa and form a new 
Canadian union of lumberworkers. The move was carefully 
planned. Furniture in the offices of the wa was removed, and 
union funds salted away, before the rank-and-file and the public 
were informed of what the Communists were actually planning. 

The Woodworkers’ Industrial Union of Canada failed almost 
from the beginning. The Communists lost more ground among 
woodworkers than they would have done if they had decided to 
fight it out in the rwa. It did not take them long to realize that the 
breakaway had played into the hands of their enemies. Once the 
mistake had been acknowledged in 1950, the party leaders did their 
utmost to induce the militants to return to the twa. The threat of 
court action secured the return of the twa funds the Communists 
had diverted prior to launching the new union. 

The story of the struggle between the Communists and anti- 
Communists during the Cold War would be incomplete without a 
reference to the unaligned unionists who were courted by both 
sides in the ccL. Among them were people who had been unwill- 
ing to throw in their lot with Millard at the beginning of the Cold 
War. Several were prominent trade unionists who had collabo- 
rated very closely with party members in industry and mining, who 
disapproved of Millard’s policies in several areas?!, and who car- 
ried considerable weight in union circles. This was particularly true 
of Pat Conroy, secretary-treasurer of the ccL, and of George Burt, 
director of the Canadian district of the UAw.?? For a time they 
held the balance of power in the struggle between Communists and 
anti-Communists. The uneasy equilibrium depended on their 
unwillingness to support either side to the hilt. This position 
proved untenable in a period of heightened international tension. 
By 1948 Burt discovered that the alternative to joining the anti- 
Communists was going down to defeat with the pro-Communist 
slate in the UAW. Faced with such a stark choice he went over to 
the anti-Communists. Even before Burt’s decision, Conroy had 
adopted a strong anti-Communist attitude. At the height of the 
Cold War he denounced Soviet ambitions and the work of Com- 
munists in the unions in more vivid language than most of their 
opponents in the cct used during the Cold War. 

The debates in which Conroy figured prominently preceded 
elections to key posts in the cct hierarchy. Every time a union 
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leader closely associated with the LPP stood as a candidate for the 
presidency of the ccL, he received a lower percentage of votes than 
Nigel Morgan had gained in 1941. 


Election Number of votes 


1946 450 Mosher 198C. S. Jackson 
1947 500 Mosher 192C. S. Jackson 
1948 $64 Mosher 154C. S. Jackson 
1949 503 Mosher 147 R. Haddow 
1950 468 Mosher 72 R. Haddow 
195] 507 Mosher 65 W. Stewart 


The decline in Communist strength in these elections was due to 
two main factors. To begin with, the growing unpopularity of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Lpp swayed a number of delegates who had 
previously voted for Communist or pro-Communist candidates at 
CCL conventions. Second, the suspension and expulsion of Com- 
munist-controlled unions from the ccL appreciably reduced the 
pool of delegates who could be relied upon to oppose Mosher 
because they were party members or supported the party in the 
unions. 

By 1951 the Communists had lost a whole series of trade union 
positions across Canada, including many in the 1wa and the uaw. 
A number of union officials who were members of the LPP were 
dismissed, or not re-elected when they offered their services at 
election time. Others abandoned their former loyalties and turned 
against the LPP, because they were disillusioned with Communism 
and the Communist party, as was the case with Pat Sullivan, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the TLC. When Sullivan was interned as a Com- 
munist in 1940, Buck praised him as ‘‘one of the most popular and 
effective union leaders in Canada.” After Sullivan had issued a 
statement denouncing the leaders of a movement he had served to 
the best of his ability, the Lpp dismissed him as a ‘‘contemptible 
traitor”.33 A number of Communists saved their union positions 
by making less dramatic statements than Sullivan’s. Several found 
it advisable to lie low in the hope that their past would not be held 
against them. They waited for another day to display their true sen- 
timents. 

The federal government, on the other hand, made its attitude 
perfectly clear at the beginning of the Cold War. The authorities 
which had been favourable to this or that Communist initiative in 
the later stages of the Second World War, now took a jaundiced 
view of what the Communists were saying and doing in the unions. 
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Liberal spokesmen inside and outside Parliament welcomed the 
defeat of party members in union elections, and the end of Com- 
munist influence on the executives of the ccL and TLC. In an effort 
to reduce the role the Communists played in industry, mining and 
transportation, several union officials who held American pass- 
ports were deported or prevented from re-entering Canada.*4 

The struggle against the Communists was not always fought 
along democratic lines. The Communist-run csu, with over 7,000 
members in 1948, was only destroyed after the federal government 
allowed Hal Banks to settle in Canada in 1949. By using methods 
not indicative of Canadian trade unionism at its best, the CsuU was 
smashed. Sailors who were known Communists, or certainly 
staunch supporters of the csu, were effectively prevented from 
obtaining employment on ships whose owners had signed a con- 
tract with the siu, a rival of the csu. The violence that erupted 
during the strikes organized by the csv, or as a result of jurisdic- 
tional disputes between the csu and the siu, cost sixty CSU mem- 
bers a total of sixty-seven years in jail sentences, By 1950, the csu 
had become a hollow shell and a symbol of the vicious struggle 
between Communists and anti-Communists. The secretary- 
treasurer of the csu, T. G. McManus, carried on at his post until 
he switched from the Lpp to Moral Re-Armament. 

Several trade unions, however, refused or were unable to get rid 
of officials who were known to be Communists. Failure to act in 
response to directives from the CcL or TLC led to the suspension 
and expulsion of a number of unions. The cct got rid of the 
IUMMSW, the UE, and the International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union. The TLC expelled a few unions on the west coast. Of these 
the most important was the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers Union with over 7,000 members in 1954. In several 
instances, technicalities were used as a pretext to formalize the 
expulsion of these unions (for example, the UE was in arrears of the 
per capita tax to the cct). Nevertheless, few had any illusions 
about what the real issue was. 

The Communists fought attempts to drive them out of the 
unions in several ways. Communist publications bitterly attacked 
their opponents in print, accusing them of playing the capitalists’ 
game and destroying the unity of the working class. They argued 
that the anti-Communist campaign was part and parcel of prepara- 
tions to involve Canada in a war against the U.S.S.R. or China. 
Instead, they urged the workers to support the left-wing in the 
unions, or “progressives” as the Communists preferred to call 
their supporters. 

The party leaders also called for the recruitment of many more 
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workers into the LPP. In spite of repeated directives and the subsi- 
dizing of factory news bulletins, of which there were 29 in 195135, 
little progress was made, especially in factories and mines where-a 
large number of workers was employed. In spite of exhortations 
from party headquarters the recruiting campaign petered out even 
before Stalin’s death; although the LPP remained basically a party 
of workers and ex-workers-—albeit of workers getting on in years. 
In 1951 workers represented 61 per cent, and trade unionists 37 
per cent, of the party membership.*¢ 

At the height of the Cold War, in another effort to retain union 
influence, the LPP re-emphasized the importance of shop clubs as 
opposed to those based on geographical location. In 1948, 15 per 
cent of the Lpp clubs belonged to the former category.?” 

Attempts to bring the LPP closer to the workers and thereby 
facilitate the work of party members in industry met with little 
success. No amount of prodding from above could convince party 
members in industry to proclaim their allegiance. The unpopular- 
ity of the U.S.S.R. and the Lpp, and the fear of victimization, 
made many party members think twice before passing on the latest 
party directive or selling party newspapers to fellow workers. As 
party members grew inactive, or gave up their membership cards, 
shop clubs disintegrated or were forced to amalgamate into indus- 
trial clubs, which comprised party members employed in the same 
industry. Often distance prevented effective consultation, planning 
and co-ordination among party members who were thinly spread 
over a relatively wide area. 

Aware of the dangers of isolation, and eager to return to the 
mainstream of the Canadian labour movement, the 
Communist-led unions periodically tried to rejoin the organiza- 
tions which had expelled them. The campaign for readmission was 
fought, among other places, at annual conventions of the ccL and 
TLC. There the matter was raised by three groups of delegates: a 
handful of camouflaged party members; people who had been 
close to the tpp before the Cold War and who continued to follow 
the Communist line on some issues; and militants who prefaced 
their call for readmission with assurances that they were opposed 
to Communism. They argued that unionists should be free to 
speak their minds, and that it would be easier to deal with Com- 
munists when you “‘meet them face to face.”’ All these groups were 
Stronger,in B.C. than elsewhere, although some of them repre- 
sented UAW locals in Ontario. 

There was little support for readmission because past Commun- 
ist tactics and encroachments in the unions were not easily forgot- 
ten. To make sure that the Communists would never again present 
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a major challenge in the trade union world, the anti-Communists 
imposed stiff conditions for readmission to the TLC and ccL. These 
were interpreted by the Lpp and the Communist union officials as 
an invitation to capitulate. Understandably, they preferred to sol- 
dier on alone, in the hope that the unions they controlled would 
somehow survive as separate entities. 

If frontal attacks failed to dislodge the Communists in the 
unions they controlled, their opponents used other methods to 
reduce these remaining concentrations of Communist strength in 
the unions. Anti-Communist unions would raid the membership 
of pro-Communist unions in the hope that a sufficient number of 
members would change sides and enable the raiding union to rep- 
resent them in their dealings with employers and departments of 
labour. The struggle over union certification involved both politi- 
cal and jurisdictional questions. It consisted of a series of skir- 
mishes as the two sides fought over this or that plant or mine. 

The pro-Communists succeeded several times in beating off the 
raids sponsored by the United Steelworkers of America. Their 
ability to withstand the onslaught has been attributed to three fac- 
tors. In the first place, they possessed sufficient organizational 
know-how and popularity among the minority of workers which 
took a close interest in union affairs. These unionists, who 
included some ccFers, remembered the record of Communist 
union officials in the struggle for better working conditions, and 
were unwilling to see their union merged into some large conglom- 
erate like the United Steelworkers. 

Second, the international unions which had not expelled their 
Communist leadership in the United States were able to assist 
their Canadian locals in the battle for survival. (The Communists 
faced a much more difficult task when they were under pressure 
from both the union headquarters south of the border and 
fellow-unionists in the Dominion). Before the Canadian authori- 
ties became alerted to the danger, American organizers of the 
IUMMSW were assigned to duty in Canada, where they helped to 
consolidate the Communist grip over that union. Earlier on, the 
csu also profited from the assignment of American Communist 
cadres, although it was a Canadian union. 

Finally, the business world did not display much eagerness in 
furthering the cause of anti-Communist unionists, except in the 
case of the csu. Mosher was on strong ground when he com- 
plained that ‘‘certain employers are . . . willing to make agreements 
with Communist-dominated unions, simply because they can 
make a better bargain with a union which is on the defensive and 
trying at all costs to maintain its existence.’’># 
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It is difficult to say how far the struggle over workers in Com- 
munist-led unions affected the numerical strength of these unions. 
The available evidence indicates that the UE lost 12 per cent of its 
membership between 1949 and 1959, although the number of elec- 
trical workers in Canada expanded fairly rapidly in that period. On 
the other hand, the UE remained stronger than the rival Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers backed by the anti- 
Communists. The 1UMMSW actually increased its membership by a 
third during the 1950s. 


Losses in the trade union field sapped the strength and morale of 
the LPP. Equally painful were defeats in another area, from which 
the Communists had drawn much of their support ever since the 
foundation of the cpc. The attraction of Communism for some of 
the ethnic groups from eastern Europe declined appreciably com- 
pared to its strength during the war and during the early postwar 
years, when the Communist-inspired Canadian Slav Committee 
rallied many Canadians of East European origin who were glad to 
record their admiration for the Soviet struggle against Hitler and 
to preserve Slavic culture in Canada. At that time several promi- 
nent Ukrainian Canadian critics of the U.S.S.R. had abandoned 
their anti-Soviet stance. 

The erosion of Communist strength in East European circles 
after 1945 was slow at first, but gained momentum as relations 
between the Soviet Union and the West deteriorated. The decline 
of pro-Communist sympathies was the result of several intercon- 
nected factors. One was the fact that the Communist mass organi- 
zations never monopolized the political and social life of any East 
European community, though they came fairly close to doing so in 
the case of the Finnish one in the 1920s. Even during the Popular 
Front days and the Second World War, some ethnic newspapers 
attacked Soviet policies and denounced the machinations of the 
cpec. This was particularly true of the Ukrainians in the Prairies, 
where a group of determined anti-Communists, several of whom 
had been prominent in the cpc (for example, D. Lobay and T. 
Kobzey), fought a bitter struggle against the ULFTA and its succes- 
sor, the Association of United Ukrainian Canadians (auuc). The 
existence of anti-Communist Ukrainians, who were and remain 
more critical of the U.S.S.R. than any Anglo-Saxon organization 
in Canada, must be borne in mind if one is to preserve a sense of 
Proportion about Ukrainian support for the Communist move- 
ment. 

Anti-Communist forces among Ukrainians and other ethnic 
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groups received strong reinforcements when over half a million 
refugees born in eastern Europe emigrated to Canada after 1945. 
Their sheer number, their experience of life under Nazi and Com- 
munist rule, and the level of education of some of these new Cana- 
dians, affected the balance of power in every ethnic community. 
By reinforcing existing non-Communist and anti-Communist 
organizations or creating new ones, by engaging in a variety of 
publishing and social activities, by holding mass meetings and 
demonstrations, and by pressuring Canadian politicians interested 
in their votes, they created alternative centres of power in Mon- 
treal, Toronto and the Prairies. At the same time they linked 
forces with others who had previously emigrated to Canada from 
eastern Europe and they attracted the support of some people who 
had gravitated towards Communist-led ethnic organizations. Not 
that the majority of new Canadians of East European extraction 
became, let alone remained, active in these anti-Communist asso- 
ciations. Most were only too eager to assimilate into Canadian 
society, retaining, however, their basic anti-Communist stance, 
which they did not hide from people they met. Their influence, in 
fact, must not be underestimated in any examination of the grow- 
ing isolation of Canadian Communists. 

The Lpp also could do little against thousands of manual work- 
ers who had few illusions about life under a Communist regime. 
Nor did it strengthen its case by branding anti-Communist immi- 
grants as ‘‘fascists’’. This description fitted only a minority of these 
East Europeans. The Communist press, for instance, did not 
increase its credibility by applying the term ‘‘fascist” to soldiers of 
the Polish Army who had fought hard against the Germans in 
Italy and preferred life in Canada to that in Poland.2? Nor did the 
Communists gain much sympathy from their occasional brawls 
with anti-Communist Ukrainians. 

The -pp could do no more. Natural causes had thinned the 
ranks of its ethnic organizations. So had the return of several thou- 
sand Communists and pro-Communists, mainly Croats, to eastern 
Europe after the end of the war. There was little infusion of new 
blood into the higher echelons of the Communist ethnic organiza- 
tions, which, like the LPP, were run by small coteries of men who 
had been at the peak of their powers in between the two world 
wars. Not that leadership material among young Communists of 
East European descent was lacking. Few, however, were available, 
because most of these Communists had been absorbed into the 
English-speaking segments of the Communist movement, in line 
with a Comintern directive in 1928: 
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The young generation which knows English should by no 
means be kept within the limits of Ukrainian work. The 
Ukrainian Communists who do not know English should be 
urged to learn the language as a means of taking part in the 
general life of the Party.*° 


The leaders of Communist ethnic organizations had to control a 
rank-and-file which, especially in the case of Jews, was getting 
increasingly prosperous. A number of party members of East 
European origin could now afford to leave those parts of Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Winnipeg where they had lived in the previous 
decades. A higher income enabled them to move out from those 
parts of the city where party influence was strongest, and settle in 
middle-class areas where other political and social values pre- 
vailed. Not that a change of residence and a higher standard of 
income always meant severing their association with a movement 
to which they had devoted many years. To this day the party relies 
more than is sometimes realized on people who have moved up the 
social ladder since 1945. 

The dispersal of Communists and their sympathizers also put an 
end to those concentrations of ethnic voters who in the 1930s and 
1940s had elected party members to school boards, municipal 
councils, provincial legislatures and, in one instance, to the federal 
parliament. Their change of neighbourhood increased the handi- 
caps under which the Lpp laboured in its efforts to use the forum 
provided by representative government, to demonstrate its leaders’ 
fitness to hold public office, and to prove that the LPP was a force 
in Canadian politics. Only in that way could Canadians be con- 
vinced that a vote for a Communist candidate was not a wasted 
vote, a view that the Communists had to combat in every election 
campaign. The loss of aldermanic seats in Toronto and other cities 
in the late 1940s was a major blow to the prestige of the Lpp and its 
ethnic organizations. Nothing could erase the impact of these 
defeats, though the party press did its best by drawing attention to 
an electoral victory at Clayton, Saskatchewan. 

Without a fresh supply of recruits the elderly Communists had 


to redouble their efforts to preserve the ethnic organizations under : 


their control and ensure the publication of newspapers in half a 
dozen languages. That they succeeded is no mean achievement, 
though the success is not entirely due to the energy, organizational 
skill and spirit of self-sacrifice of those who toiled on Canadian 
soil. In the struggle for survival in the East European communities, 
the Communists received little encouragement or praise from the 
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party headquarters. John Weir, a leading Ukrainian Canadian 
Communist, noted that work in ethnic organizations, “‘rarely gets 
an acknowledgement, often is derided as secondary and unimpor- 
tant.””*! 


Communist defeats among ethnic groups and trade unions were 
not counterbalanced by the conversion of intellectuals. Although 


the Communists had always emphasized the need to rally manual 


workers, after the 1930s the intellectuals were by no means 
ignored. The Communist election platform in 1945 contained 
demands that might attract intellectuals or anyone who wanted 
higher cultural standards. It proposed the establishment of centres 
of “Culture and the Arts” across the country, and an extension of 
the services of the cac, which ‘must be further democratized; it 
must become an active factor in the development and strengthen- 
ing of the spirit of true Canadianism.”’*? 

These recommendations were made at a time when the Lpp had 
a respectable number of intellectuals at its disposal. Many of them 
were self-educated, and most were unknown outside the Commun- 
ist movement. J. S. Wallace was the senior bard of the Communist 
cause in Canada, while Pierre Gelinas was the best-known Com- 
munist intellectual in Quebec until he left the Lpp in 1956. In 
several East European communities choirs, bands, orchestras, 
amateur theatricals and the literary pages in Communist newspa- 
pers and periodicals provided outlets for people eager to preserve 
and enrich their cultural heritage. Party leaders welcomed involve- 
ment in these cultural activities as a means of strengthening Com- 
munist influence among potential supporters of the LPP on election 
day. 

It was only after the start of the Cold War that the Lpp made a 
determined effort to develop what might be described as a 
Marxist-Leninist line in cultural matters. The time seemed propi- 
tious: various aspects of cultural life were attracting increasing 
attention and controversy, while American mass culture was meet- 
ing with growing opposition from Canadian intellectuals. 

The first indication that the LPP was staking a claim as a guide 
and arbiter in the cultural sphere was an article by S. B. Ryerson 
in December 1947. Statements such as ‘‘the struggle against fascist 
reaction includes the field of culture and the arts,” preceded the 
call ‘‘for more study of the problems of Canadian culture — more 
action and leadership on the cultural front.”’*3 

A more systematic and authoritative exposition of Communist 
objectives emerged from the third LPP convention in February 
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1949. The resolution ‘“‘For a People’s Culture”’ covered ‘‘cultural 
work both inside and outside the party in terms of theory, produc- 
tion and organization.” The proposers admitted that ‘‘our Party 
has had no clear-cut policy on the question of Canadian culture.” 
They warned, ‘We... are constantly exposed to the insidious poi- 
son of bourgeois propaganda.”’ They insisted that ‘the task of the 
people themselves” is to “take up all that is healthy in our national 
culture and begin to build upon it a genuine people’s culture.” 
They proposed to ‘‘strengthen and encourage progressive cultural 
workers in their organizations,” and called for the “production of 
skits, plays, exhibitions, composition, performance in the Party 
and the labour movement generally, but beginning primarily in the 
Party clubs.’’44 

This growing Communist interest in cultural matters led to the 
establishment of an artists’ group and a writers’ group in Toronto. 
The latter produced a “peace play” and “‘agitprop sketches on 
assignments.” Two years of intermittent cultural activity did not 
satisfy the Lpp’s theoretical organ. There were complaints that *‘we 
have made only the barest beginnings in complementing the deci- 
sions reached” in 1949. The same article blamed this state of 
affairs on the lack of sustained guidance from the national commit- 
tee of the Lpp, and criticized ‘‘the cultural workers themselves” for 
not “accepting the responsibility of fighting for the implementa- 
tion”’ of the decision of the third party convention.*® 

To stimulate the “working class cultural fight against the culture 
sergeants of the Anglo-U.S. war camp,” the fourth Lpp convention 
(February, 1951), demanded that ‘cultural workers of the Party” 
should be ‘assisted to produce works along the themes of central 
party agitation.”’ Cultural commissions were to be established in 
all centres. “‘Every avenue of attack on Yankee war culture” was 
to be “‘consistently explored, especially in the field of comic books, 
radio and motion pictures.’’ Cultural activities in the Soviet 
Union, China and the People’s Democracies in eastern Europe 
were to be popularized to a much greater extent than before; and 
the Massey Report was to be dealt with.*¢ 

Initial Communist reaction to the 1951 Report of the Royal 
Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences, headed by Vincent Massey, was highly unfavourable. 
John Stewart, secretary of the national cultural commission of the 
LPP, denounced the Royal Commission’s ‘‘\demagogic language 
and its phony ‘Canadianism’”” in an article headlined ‘Ideological 


Preparations for War’’. He claimed that the Report reflected ‘‘the 
economic, political and cultural crisis into which the war policies 
of the St. Laurent government have led Canada.”’ After attacking 
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Prof. Underhill and Nathan Cohen, a critic who used to belong to 
the tpp, both of whom had expressed approval of the Report,*’ 
Stewart insisted that the Report actually ‘“undermines’’ Canadian 
culture. According to him: 


only the working class can take on the real traditions of 
labour and struggle, the foundations of all true and great art, 
and build the real culture of Canada, English and French.“ 


The article ended with a number of LPP proposals, including: 


financial aid to advance the people’s cultural development, 
such as aid to be administered by a National Arts Council, 
democratically elected through a conference of delegates from 
all cultural organizations desiring to participate, and fully rep- 
resentative of French and English Canada and the cultural 
organizations of national groups.*? 


In addition, Stewart called for the organization of an annual 
National Arts Festival, the building of community centres, more 
financial assistance to universities, university students, the cBc and 
the National Film Board. He supported the Report’s recommen- 
dations for the extension of the National Gallery and National 
Museum and the building of a National Library. Finally, he advo- 
cated more cultural exchanges with countries run by Communist 
parties and invited ‘‘members of Canadian cultural organizations” 
to “‘break away from the festering influence of capitalist culture in 
Canada and move towards the working class.” 

Stewart’s “‘dogmatic” criticism of the Massey Report aroused 
opposition in Communist ranks. The Montreal cultural commis- 
sion of the LPP pointed out that he “hammers rather than con- 
vinces,”” and that the stand he had taken ‘‘would isolate us from 
cultural workers we seek to influence.”’ Harry Fistell, editor of the 
Canadian Tribune in 1946, followed with a detailed refutation of 
Stewart's views. He criticized not only the original article on the 
Massey Report, but also questioned the wisdom of Stewart’s 
attack on Prof. A. R. Lower in his article entitled “‘A Cultural 
Fifth Columnist’. According to Fistell, this description of Lower 
made “‘several liberal University of Toronto professors . . . aghast 
.... Each, by the way, has donated something to the Tribune fund 
drive.”’>° 

Although Stewart acknowledged that he “‘fell to serious sectar- 
ian errors,”’ and the theoretical organ of the LPP took care to point 
out that he did not speak on behalf of the Lpp,>! the damage had 
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been done. In an attempt to remove the deplorable impression 
created by his articles, the leaders of the LPP convened the third 
national cultural convention at which Buck, Ryerson and Leslie 
Morris, the new chairman of the national cultural commission of 
the LPP, addressed over a hundred participants. The main resolu- 
tion passed at the conference called on the LPP to “‘overcome all 
narrow approaches,” and insisted that ‘“‘we must not permit differ- 
ences in viewpoint on artistic and political questions to stand in the 
way”’ of unity “‘in the fight for peace.”’ The resolution pointed out 
that the draft of the new party program favoured, 


“The fullest promotion of Canada’s own national forms of 
literature and art which expresses the democratic traditions of 
our people.... Out of the struggle for independence and 
Canadian democratic culture, there will emerge, under a Peo- 
ple’s Democracy, a people’s culture based on socialist real- 
ism.”52 


A separate resolution on comic books demanded that the 
‘attorney general in each province enforce the law as it exists and 
prosecute the publishers and distributors of obscene and brutaliz- 
ing comic books.’’53 

During the next few years the cultural policy of the Lpp did not 
change. The same jargon was employed to raise the same issues. 
The same warnings against ‘‘sectarianism in the cultural work” 
were delivered. Little encouraging news was reported, except 
mounting opposition to many manifestations of American culture. 
This was accompanied by copious references to many aspects of 
the Canadian cultural scene. The praise of Canadian ballet and 
plays was often so generous that Fistell, just before his expulsion 
from the LPP, wrote: ‘““Today the Party applauds everything —or 
almost everything —to which the label ‘Canadian’ is attached.”” He 
also argued that “‘the new bourgeois nationalism” in the cultural 
sphere “had attached the Party to its tail.’’54 

In the meantime New Frontiers, the literary periodical launched 
in 1952, struggled along. It owed its existence to the fourth LPP 
convention which set aside ‘‘an initial budget not exceeding $500, 
to be financed and distributed by cultural events arranged by local 
cultural commissions and produced only as often as finances per- 
Mitige ee 

New Frontiers in the 1950s resembled its predecessor, New 
Frontier. Its contents reflected the concerns of the Lpp: the strug- 
gle for peace and socialism, strong opposition to many aspects of 
American culture, and criticism of those whom the Communists 
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held responsible for the neglect of literature and art in Canada. 
The national cultural commission of the LPP was the periodical’s 
editorial committee. 

A very dedicated woman was appointed editor. Born in Eng- 
land, educated at Oxford, and the wife of a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Margaret Fairley worked hard to ensure the 
magazine’s regular publication and to proclaim, according to her 
obituary, ‘‘the Canadianism that suffused her heart and mind.” 
Her collaborators (people like Milton Acorn, Arthur S. Bourdi- 
not, V. G. Hopwood, Jean-Jules Richard, George Ryga, W. E. 
Wilmott) included party members, as well as people who either 
sympathized with the views of New Frontiers or who merely 
sought an outlet for their own work. A great effort had to be made 
to keep New Frontiers going. As with other Communist endeav- 
ours, this quarterly lacked sufficient financial support. Events in 
eastern Europe in 1956 and the crisis in the LPP reduced its finan- 
cial resources and the number of its contributors. In 1957 New 
Frontiers ceased publication. 

At the same time the LPP drew up a realistic balance sheet of its 
activities in the realm of culture. 


While consistently opposing U.S. assaults upon Canada’s cul- 
ture and making modest contributions to democratic cultural 
life, as for example in Marxist literature, the debates about 
TV, radio and comic books, and by supporting activities in 
the labour movements such as writing, choirs, festivals, drama 
and dance groups, etc., the LPP’s work has suffered from sec- 
tarian exaggeration of the place these occupy in the rising 
democratic consciousness.*” 


All in all, the political atmosphere grew distinctly hostile to the 
Communists as the 1940s gave way to the 1950s. As in Great 
Britain, so in Canada government action in some instances rein- 
forced the weight of public opinion and turned decisively against 
the Communists. Steps were taken to ease out people with Com- 
munist views from sensitive positions in the federal civil service. 
The screening was not very thorough, nor was it marred by the 
abuses accompanying similar operations in the United States. It 
did not, for instance, prevent Herbert Norman from becoming 
head of the Canadian delegation at the United Nations and 
Ambassador to Egypt. According to Lester Pearson, his superior 
in the Department of External Afairs, Norman had associated 
with Communists during his student days. When a congressional 
committee in Washington began to investigate Norman’s past and 
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made certain charges** (which Pearson emphatically denied), he 
committed suicide. The Communists were not alone in arguing 
that he had been hounded to death. 

Academics who were pro-Soviet and members of the LPP con- 
tinued to teach at the universities. There were very few whose 
positions were threatened, let alone who were dismissed, for prop- 
agating pro-Soviet views which most of their colleagues found 
abhorrent, unscholarly or bizarre. Their isolation from the main- 
stream of academic thinking, and the unpopularity of the Soviet 
Union, induced many of them to express their views in a far more 
discreet form in the 1950s than they would subsequently in the 

| 1960s.°9 

Lower down the pedagogic ladder. high school and elementary 
school teachers were not so fortunate in escaping the scrutiny of 

their colleagues and employers. Many school trustees were worried 

that party members would use the classroom to inculcate students 
with their opinions. A few teachers lost their jobs; rather more 

| were harried, and found it advisable either to display greater prud- 
ence, or to seek employment elsewhere if they were not to aban- 
don teaching altogether. 

In the legal profession little overt discrimination occurred, 

} although there was a considerable stir when the Bar Council of 

B.C. refused to admit a Communist in 1948. By the time Stalin 

died, most Canadian cities had a sprinkling of lawyers who sup- 
ported causes with which the LPP was associated. 

Nor did the arts remain immune from the ramifications of the 
Cold War. A minor sensation was caused in 1952 when the U.S. 
immigration authorities refused six members of the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra permission to perform in Detroit. As a result the 
six lost their jobs, and the Communist press enjoyed a field day 

_ attacking the American government and the spinelessness of the 
management of the leading Canadian orchestra. 

Party leaders and some activists were subject to a certain 
amount of surveillance by the Rcmp. Police informers operated 
inside the LPP and its mass organization. In addition, the RCMP 
exchanged information with police forces in other countries, which 
were equally interested in keeping an eye on Communist activities 
and spy rings established in North America by the Soviet and East 
European governments. Occasionally the RCMP would be rapped 
in the House of Commons and the daily newspapers for its inter- 
ference in the private lives of Canadian citizens, and for displaying 
what some Liberal and ccF mPs considered as excessive or mis- 
placed zeal. All in all, such incidents were infrequent, and mem- 
bers of the Lpp enjoyed a degree of privacy and freedom which 
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their comrades in the United States, not to mention Stalin’s vic- 
tims in the U.S.S.R. and East Europe, would have envied. 

The party continued to enjoy legal status although occasionally 
some MPs did advocate banning the Lpp. The strongest pressure 
came from Social Crediters. Progressive Conservatives expressed 
similar desires. George Drew, while premier of Ontario and leader 
of the opposition in the federal Parliament, was a determined foe of 
the Communists. The Communists hated Drew and seldom missed 
a chance to attack him. In January 1946 the Canadian Tribune 
described him as ‘‘Public Enemy No. |”. 

The mps who called for a ban on the LpP reflected the views of 
some of their constituents. Certain organizations, including the 
Ontario branch of the Canadian Legion, came out in favour of 
declaring the Lpp illegal. So did a motion at the annual convention 
of the TLC in 1952. After Bengough had castigated the Commun- 
ists for their “‘treachery and duplicity”, the resolutions committee 
of the TLC introduced a motion favouring the ‘‘outlawing” of the 
Lpp-cpc and “‘of any organization aimed at destroying our demo- 
cratic way of life.’’ 

Only two of the eighteen speakers in the debate that followed 
were in favour of the motion. The others repeated the arguments 
which most of the delegates had heard at previous conventions. An 
underground Communist party would be more dangerous than the 
existing state of affairs. It would be unwise to have legislation 
banning a political party, because the same legislation could be 
applied against the trade unions themselves. The bulk of the dele- 
gates shared these sentiments and opposed the resolution in a hand 
vote. There can be no doubt that the outcome of the debate 
pleased the Communist leaders. They were relieved that the largest 
trade union organization in Canada had not followed in the foot- 
steps of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
which had called for a ban on the LPP in 1946, 1947 and 1948. 

The call for legislation against the Lpp found little support 
among Liberal backbenchers in the federal Parliament. The most 
notable exception was Wilfred Lacroix, who strongly urged the 
outlawing of the LPP on several occasions during the Cold War. 
The Communists used his and similar proposals to remind Cana- 
dians that there were powerful forces in Canada that advocated the 
kind of repression that the Communists had endured after the 
First World War and in the early 1930s. Only a resolute struggle 
for civil liberties and the unity of democratic forces, the Commun- 
ists insisted, would prevent persecution, which would not be con- 
fined to the Lpp but would be extended against the labour move- 
ment as a whole. To fight those who were calling for a ban on the 
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Lpp, the Communists launched the League for Democratic Rights 
in April 1950. Although its chairman was a K.C., the LDR never 
achieved the influence enjoyed by the cLDL. Only ten LDR 
branches were listed at the time of the second LDR convention in 
October 1951.°! 

The ccr, like the bulk of the Liberals, was opposed to any 
proposal to ban the Lpp. Its election platforms in 1949 and 1953 
reflected the views of ccF MPs in the federal Parliament. While 
drawing attention to the differences that separated the Lpp from the 
democratic socialists, the CCF insisted that Communism could best 
be fought by correcting “‘those social and economic injustices and 
wrongs on which Communism thrives.”’°? 

Whenever the question of curtailing Communist activities was 
debated in the House of Commons, the federal government would 
point out that the situation was under control and that the Com- 
munists, however abhorrent their doctrines and identification with 
the Soviet Union, presented no serious threat to Canadian security 
in peacetime. The unwillingness of the Liberals to follow in the 
footsteps of Meighen and R. B. Bennett contributed to the weak- 
ness of vigilante groups in Canada. There were a few occasions on 
which irate citizens engaged in physical attacks on Communist 
leaders, or smashed property owned by the Lpp in the English 
parts of Canada. The only major occurrence was in Windsor in 
1947, On most other occasions the Communists were subjected to 
no more than robust heckling, which always included shouts of 
““Go back to Moscow.” As a result the Communists and their 
sympathizers often found it difficult to get a quiet hearing, even 
when they succeeded in renting a hall. Some school boards, includ- 
ing that of Toronto, refused to give them facilities for meetings. 

The Communists carried on with their work as best they could. 
Communist newspapers continued to appear, albeit with fewer 
pages and fewer contributors than before. Party conventions, 
closed to the press, met at fairly regular intervals. (Delegates of 
Communist parties in power were not granted visas to enter Can- 
ada to attend these conventions.) In between conventions and ses- 
sions of the national committee, Buck and some of his colleagues 
toured the country. They addressed small audiences, spoke on the 
tadio, and granted interviews to cub reporters for non-Communist 
papers. Occasionally, they would travel to eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union to attend party congresses, meet Soviet and other 
Communist officials, and take a vacation in some Soviet resort. A 
holiday in the U.S.S.R. was a prized fringe benefit to which mem- 
bers of the national and national executive committees of the LPP 
were entitled. On their return they would write articles favourable 
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to the Soviet Union. On several occasions they complained about 
the thoroughness of the searches to which the Canadian customs 
officials had subjected them on their return to Canada. 

At the grassroots level, party stalwarts paid their dues, attended 
club meetings, distributed leaflets, and attended demonstrations 
organized more often than not under the auspices of mass organi- 
zations rather than by the controversial and unpopular LPP. Stu- 
dents of the Communist movement easily recognized, among the 
demonstrators, the full-time party officials, who were eager to rally 
support and attract favourable publicity for the causes espoused by 
the Lpp during the Cold War. 

Much of the energy of the rank-and-file was devoted to activi- 
ties associated with the party press in English and other languages. 
The newspapers in Ukrainian and Finnish were in somewhat bet- 
ter shape than the main vehicle of Communist propaganda in Can- 
ada. According to John Stewart, the editor of the Canadian Trib- 
une, 


In its 17 years of existence, the Tribune has been read at one 
time or another by an estimated 75,000 subscribers .... Yet 
we have been able to retain scarcely 5 percent of these subscri- 
bers. 


He attributed the failure to retain subscribers to a variety of 
causes. Among them was ‘“‘the cold war, fear of discrimination” 
and the accusation that the weekly “‘is a ‘Russian paper’.’”’ More- 
over, the paper was ‘‘deadly dull, out of touch with reality, too 
political .. . too many unreadable articles.” There was also the old 
complaint that the party leaders who decided on the policy and 
content of the paper could not make up their minds whether they 
wanted the Tribune to be a party organ, or a “labour paper” that 
would identify “‘with the working class and farm movement as a 
whole.” 

Since only 20 per cent of Tribune subscribers ‘renewed volun- 
tarily” their subscriptions in response to mailed notices, the 
remaining 80 per cent had to be ‘“‘called upon personally” to 
obtain the desired result. Party activists had to do that job, just as 
they were expected to find new subscribers and sell or distribute 
copies of the paper at “‘plant gates, parades, demonstrations, etc.” 

Advertisements, subscriptions and bundle sales met about 50 
per cent of the costs of production. The rest had to be raised 
through the Canadian Tribune’s sustaining fund. The Tribune, 
however, was not the only Communist paper to rely heavily on 
donations. According to Stewart, “‘A quarter of a million dollars— 
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a heavy burden on a relatively small number of people” had to be 
collected annually for the LPP press.®? 

Every year party clubs were given targets of money to be raised. 
The best performers would receive favourable mention in party 
newspapers. Although most of the money was ostensibly raised to 
support the LPP newspapers in Toronto, Vancouver and Montreal, 
much of it reached other destinations. None other than the editor 
of the Canadian Tribune admitted in 1957: 


Frequently Tribune campaigns are used to raise additional 
money for party organizational work which in effect means 
that donations from Tribune supporters in the name of the 
Tribune are used by party organizations for other than Trib- 
une work. While allowances should be made, it has gone 
beyond that.*4 


In addition to these never-ending fund raising campaigns, which 
imposed a great strain on dutiful party members, LppP officials 
made the rounds of businessmen and other pro-Communist sym- 
pathizers who were unwilling to associate publicly with the LPP. 
Such individuals had existed before the war, and they grew in 
number and importance after June 1941. They included educators, 
librarians, lawyers, doctors, and social workers, as well as civil 
servants in wartime Ottawa. 

The Cold War thinned the ranks of these philanthropists, at the 
same time as party membership as a whole declined. To make up 
for the loss of revenue and pay for what remained a relatively 
expensive party apparatus, even more attention had to be devoted 
to fund raising. The extent to which this became the major preoc- 
cupation of party organizations was revealed during the destalini- 

- zation crisis in Canada, when two LPP members wrote that in 
British Columbia, 


The activities of the clubs have been geared to maintaining 
the bureaucratic apparatus of at least eleven paid function- 
aries (including the Pacific Tribune staff). The political life of 
the clubs has been reduced to raising money.*5 


On several occasions members of the politbureau drew attention 
to this problem. In the heyday of Stalinism, Ryerson referred to 
the “financial load which sometimes seems to squeeze the breath 
out of Party organization.”’ Harry Binder, the party treasurer in 
1956, claimed that ‘tour comrades have to spend the bulk of their 
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time raising money. In most regions and provinces, campaigns for 
finances go on 12 months of the year.”” Norman Penner, the son of 
a successful Communist vote-getter in Winnipeg, declared several 
months later, “‘Our party has become a top heavy institution in 
which a tremendous effort is constantly required to maintain it.’” 

Fortunately for the LPP, there were also other ways of raising 
money. Commercial enterprises, run by party members for trade 
with eastern Europe provided an indirect source of revenue. Addi- 
tional funds were obtained through bookstores, which gave 
employment to worthy party veterans and sold books printed in 
the U.S.S.R. in English, Russian and Ukrainian. Contributions to 
Soviet publications, and translations into Russian or Ukrainian of 
works by Canadian Communists helped to raise the income of 
those who enlightened the Soviet public about conditions in Can- 
ada.* 

Whether even all these methods provided enough money for the 
salaries of party officials and the clerical ‘staff, domestic and for- 
eign travel, the printing of books, brochures and leaflets, the pur- 
chase of radio time, the renting of premises for public meetings, 
and granting of subsidies to various mass organizations remains a 
moot point. It is widely believed that funds from abroad have 
occasionally reached the Communists in Canada. What has 
changed over the years is the amount and the method used to 
channel these funds, since the days when the ‘“‘American Agency” 
of the Comintern set aside $3,000 for the budding Communist 
movement in Canada, the Profintern sent 6,000 rubles to Cana- 
dian miners, and W. Z. Foster forwarded a large sum of money of 
the TUEL.®” 

The Canadian Communist leaders find nothing strange or 
demeaning in these tangible expressions of “international working 
class solidarity”. Under different circumstances, they would them- 
selves provide financial assistance to other Communist parties.t 
Not that many leaders of the LPP-cpc, or even many members of 
the politbureau, were familiar with the various kinds of aid they 
received from abroad. Such matters, like the links with the Soviet 
intelligence, were always kept highly confidential and were only 


*No account of Communist fund raising would be complete without 
mention of the ‘‘beautiful red satin’’ cushion covers ‘“‘with hammer and 
sickle and cut of Marshal Stalin’ that Lpp clubs advertised for $1.50. 
(Canadian Tribune, December 15, 1945.) 


tIn 1938 the cpc donated $392 to the Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia and $250 to that of Cuba. 
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known to a tiny group of men of proven prudence and unswerving 
loyalty to the Soviet cause. 

The discretion of this group enabled many Communist officials 
to argue in all honesty that stories of ‘Moscow gold” were a crude 
invention of rabid anti-Communists. They pointed out that their 
own modest salaries and the constant campaigns to raise money in 
Canada, were the best proof that the Canadian Communist move- 
ment was self-supporting, and relied solely on the financial sacri- 
fices of its supporters and the business acumen of the people run- 
ning its commercial enterprises. 

Given the unfavourable image of the U.S.S.R. and the Lpp ata 
time when most Canadians were experiencing levels of prosperity 
unheard of in the 1930s, many party members found it increasingly 
difficult to carry out their allotted tasks. Although a great deal of 
effort and ingenuity were put into the campaigns for peace and 
better working and living conditions, the results were disappoint- 
ing. 

Fewer and fewer party members were prepared to engage in 
what the Communist describe as “public work”’. As a result, can- 
vassing and the door-to-door sale of party literature suffered. Few 
were prepared to speak out at meetings of organizations which 
Communists belonged to but did not control. The excuses made to 
the party leaders for this lack of enthusiasm were numerous. Some 
insisted that the time was not propitious for propaganda because 
of the corrupting effects of prosperity. The party would have to 
wait for a depression or a war before party activities could be 
resumed on a more ambitious scale. Others drew attention to the 
danger that a party member might lose his job if he became known 
as an activist. Others again could only be spurred into activity for a 
short period of time, unless the leaders supervised their perform- 
“ ance very closely. Hence the party press repeatedly drew attention 
to the need to “check-up” on what the lower party echelons were 
doing in this or that Communist campaign. 

Recruitment drives were another area of disappointment. Few 
new members joined and fewer still remained in the Lpp. Periodi- 
cally, the leaders investigated the reasons for this. In public they 
attributed the failure to replenish the ranks of the Lpp, and the 
high turnover of party members, to the Cold War atmosphere in 
North America. They also claimed that potential party members, 
and people who actually took the plunge, were put off by the 
“character of our inner party life.” According to Harry Binder, a 
prominent member of the politbureau, ‘‘Many workers are outside 
our ranks because they feel that they cannot be in the party”’ for 
financial reasons. Leslie Morris pointed out that the new member 
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“is called upon almost to break with his past life in every respect 
and to assume a burden of work and finances that family life and 
finances forbid.” Another Communist official drew attention to 
the fact that “many party members find life in the party something 
of a drudge” and quoted approvingly Edna Ryerson’s statement: 
“There is not enough joy in our party.’’®8 

As weariness and doubt spread, thousands of Communists 
allowed their party membership to lapse. Their departure forced 
many clubs to amalgamate while others simply disintegrated for 
lack of determined Communists among their members. As the 
world became more and more hostile, the LPP assumed increas- 
ingly the characteristics of an inward-looking sect instead of the 
dynamic movement it had been in the 1930s. 

Like other sects, the Lpp had saints to revere, anniversaries to 
celebrate, martyrs to mourn, and a hierarchy of elders, acolytes 
and faithful. Marx, Engels, Lenin—and Stalin until 1956-—were 
treated as the most profound of oracles, to be quoted whenever an 
argument needed buttressing or the rank-and-file were called upon 
to make new sacrifices. The meetings to commemorate the anni- 
versaries of the Paris Commune, of the October Revolution and 
Lenin’s and Stalin’s birthdays, provided opportunities for getting 
together in a more formal and inspiring atmosphere than that 
which prevailed at the fortnightly meetings of party clubs, or at 
bazaars run for the Canadian Tribune. Although there were no 
Communist martyrs in Canadian jails, reference could still be 
made to Buck’s imprisonment in the early 1930s, or to the Com- 
munists who were imprisoned-—and in some cases tortured—in 
non-Communist societies and in Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

Many party members held Buck and his closest collaborators in 
high regard. Their faces were familiar to those seeking guidance 
and reassurance. Few could fail to be impressed by this group of 
ex-workers who displayed poise, polish and no mean oratorical tal- 
ents, and who in public exuded self-confidence and faith in the 
Communist cause. They knew how to issue orders, cajole their 
followers, make their subordinates work hard, distribute tasks, 
blame and praise, and were never at a loss when something had to 
be explained. Once in a while they would admit that they too had 
erred in their assessment of some aspect of Canadian or world 
politics. Occasionally they displayed a bonhomie which many of 
their supporters found endearing, because it seemed genuine, and 
showed that the leaders had not lost the common touch. 

News of major clashes within the leadership seldom reached the 
bulk of their followers. This also helped to increase the ordinary 
party member’s admiration for Buck and his associates. Did not 
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unity at the helm show that a working-class leadership and an 
organization based on ‘“‘scientific socialism’’ were immune to the 
disputes and controversies that seemed endemic in the CcF? 

The high esteem in which many party leaders were held made it 
easier for a small number of Communists to play a role that the 
party statutes had never envisaged for them. Increasingly they 
relied on co-optation to fill vacancies in party committees and 
commissions. Assignment to “‘tasks without consultation” was 
prevalent, while the executives of mass organizations lost much of 
their decision-making power to party committees established by 
the LPP to direct party work in such areas as ethnic groups, 
women, youth, among others. 

These changes accompanied what a party resolution described 
as: 


The harmful tendency to exaggerate the role of full-time 
workers, to place the leadership, in practice, more and more 
in their hands through the Organization Committee. In prac- 
tice, it has been difficult for workers in industry and women 
in the Toronto City Committee to play their full role.®? 


The full-time officials were, of course, selected by Buck and his 
closest collaborators. This provided them with extra powers to 
steer the LPP along the lines they considered essential. Not that 
they had much choice when recruiting suitable personnel. Many of 
the rank-and-file preferred the role of follower to that of apparat- 
chik. Others were too old or lacked the minimum qualifications to 
serve as leaders at the city or provincial levels. Others again were 
eager to protect their own jobs and standing in the community. 
They preferred someone else to do the chores, assume the role of 
party spokesman and suffer the fate reserved for advocates of 
unpopular causes. 

This state of affairs ensured that the more dogmatic Commun- 
ists obtained important positions in the Lpp. Given their tempera- 
ment and experience as party bureaucrats, it is easy to see why in 
1956-1957 they preferred the old certainties, defended by Buck 
with the support of the Soviet Union, to the iconoclastic proposals 
of those Communists who advocated major changes in the Lpp, the 
U.S.S.R. and the international Communist movement. 

The core of full-time officials made the crucial decisions without 
prior consultation with the rank-and-file. Little genuine debate on 
fundamental issues took place either inside or outside the conven- 
tion halls. As a member of the politbureau admitted, “Often com- 
rades who asked sharp questions have been dealt with unkindly 
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and sometimes with administrative measures.’’ A single slate of 
candidates for party offices confronted delegates to many party 
conventions. Attempts to add names to the single slate often 
resulted in a battle. There were few opportunities to review the 
work of this or that leader, unless the person in question had 
already been marked down for dismissal or expulsion. In 1957 
Annie Buller complained that “‘years go by in some instances 
before we examine a comrade’s work.’’”° 

These were not the only controls which the leaders used to 
maintain unanimity. There were others that had been tested and 
found useful over the years. If a party member lived in a place 
where there was a fair number of fellow Communists, as was the 
case in some metropolitan centres and mining communities, he 
would be part of a Communist sub-society with origins going back 
to the 1920s. Much of his leisure time would be spent among other 
party members and sympathizers, and in activities encouraged by 
the party leaders. At social functions run under party auspices he 
would relax in the company of women who shared his outlook to 
some degree at least. Marriage would sometimes cement closer 
relations between activists. The party press and periodicals would 
provide him with answers to many of the questions likely to bother 
or interest him. He would buy books recommended in Communist 
periodicals. To become a better Communist he would be encour- 
aged to attend evening or weekend schools run by the Lpp. He 
would be expected to join the appropriate trade union. He would 
be urged to join at least one mass organization. Everything would 
be done to convince him that he belonged to the most progressive 
organization in Canada, and that he was part of a worldwide 
movement on the march. 

The Communist failure to win widespread support in Canada 
would be minimized or attributed to the fiendish scheming and 
unscrupulous propaganda of people who were fighting a losing 
battle against the forces of peace, progress and socialism, epito- 
mized by the U.S.S.R. itself. Sooner or later Canadian workers, 
too, were bound to shed their ‘“‘social democratic illusions” or 
abandon their allegiance to the ‘told line parties’’. Given the 
nature of the capitalist economy and the fighting spirit of the LPP, 
the argument went on, an evergrowing number of Canadians 
would inevitably rally ’round the Communists. Any kind of social 
protest, no matter how insignificant, and any evidence that capital- 
ism was failing at home or abroad was inflated and used as proof 
that the postwar boom was about to end and that new struggles 
and victories were in sight. 
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There was little likelihood that party members could successfully 
challenge the leaders by advocating different policies, or by calling 
for new leaders at the helm of the pp. Anyone who did so was 
branded one of the ‘agents of the class enemy.” Attempts to 
recruit kindred spirits, who would be prepared to engage in group 
action within the Lpp, led to the charge of ‘‘factionalism’”’, one of 
the worst crimes a Communist could commit. The party leadership 
was on the lookout for any sign that their authority might be 
questioned. As soon as grounds for suspicion existed, a thorough 
investigation would be made to ferret out the guilty and unmask 
their accomplices inside and outside the LPP. 

A special party commission would be established to deal with 
the case. Party members would be invited to submit evidence and 
the suspect would be ordered to appear before the commission. 
The zealots who manned these commissions created such a Star 
Chamber atmosphere that many suspects declined to take part in 
the proceedings, which comprised indictment, detailed interroga- 
tion and sentence. 

Faced with the bleak alternatives of either leaving the LPP or 
staying on in the hope that things would somehow improve, party 
members reacted in two predictable ways. An increasing number 
dropped out. Others preferred to remain in the LPP. Force of 
habit, the friendships they had formed in the Communist move- 
ment, and their ultimate faith in the Communist cause, were 
stronger than the doubts that occasionally beset them. 


Chapter 8 


Destalinization in Canada 


Stalin’s death on March 5, 1953, sparked off a number of changes 
in the Soviet system of government and the international Com- 
munist movement. These reverberated throughout the world, and 
in 1956 shook the LPP to its core. 

The first reaction to the news of Stalin’s death was one of genu- 
ine grief at the loss of the man whom the leaders and rank-and-file 
of the Lpp identified with the building of the first socialist state in 
the world and the Allied victory over Nazi Germany. As the 
national executive committee of the LPP admitted in 1957, ‘““We 
made a most serious mistake in idealizing Stalin and in effect 
attributing infallibility to his ideas.”"' Buck declared in April 1956: 
“If we in Canada had reacted to that tragic event on the basis of 
what Stalin’s work had contributed to Canadian democracy, tears 
probably would have been evident upon Canada’s streets also.’’ 
Buck’s statement cannot be attributed solely to his close identifica- 
tion with Stalin’s policies for more than two decades. Salsberg, 
who had grave doubts about the treatment of Jews in Stalin’s 
Russia, delivered a eulogy of the late Generalissimo in the Ontario 
legislature.’ 

Although Stalin had died, the LPP continued to follow the poli- 
cies laid down by the cpsu for Communist parties in industrial 
societies. The struggle for peaceful co-existence between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. continued to receive the highest priority. 
The ending of the arms race and the fight against colonialism were 
emphasized. Relations with democratic socialist parties were to be 
improved, and steps taken to co-operate with them in a variety of 
fields. The Communists were to work for the formation of teft- 
wing governments, which they would join, and which would carry 
out major reforms in the political, economic and social spheres. 
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In Canada the Communists tried to stake their claim to being 
“the political spokesmen of labor and the farmers” by contesting 
the federal election in 1953 with a new slogan and a large number 
of candidates. The slogan Put Canada First reflected Communist 
thinking on a number of issues that had been discussed at great 
length ever since the party leadership had decided, in 1951, that 
the time had come to revise the 1943 program. The discussion 
began in earnest with the publication of the draft program in April 
1952. Changes in Soviet foreign and domestic policies after Sta- 
lin’s death influenced the course of the discussion in the LPP, as 
well as the contents of the final draft adopted in March 1954 at the 
national convention of the LPP. 

This final document, as well as the debate which preceded it,‘ 
emphasized the need to regain Canadian independence lost to the 
United States as a result of the policies of the Liberals and the 
Tories, abetted by Social Credit and the ccr. The loss of inde- 
pendence, the Communists insisted, could be seen everywhere. In 
foreign affairs the Canadian government slavishly followed Ameri- 
can initiatives, with disastrous results to Canada and the world. In 
the economic sphere subservience to the U.S. had led to the Amer- 
ican takeover of key segments of the Canadian economy, to the 
neglect of secondary industries, to the failure to find markets in 
Asia and eastern Europe for grain and other Canadian exports, 
and to the delay in building an oil pipeline across Canada. In the 
world of labour American influence was responsible for the cam- 
paign against Communists and their sympathizers in the unions, 
for the failure of organized labour to protect the interests of work- 
ers, and for the high percentage of unorganized workers. Kowtow- 
ing to the Americans in all these spheres affected cultural standards 
in Canada. In that field, too, American influence was predominant 
and nefarious, preventing the emergence of a ‘‘people’s culture”’, 
which alone could fulfil the needs of Canadians. 

The struggle against American domination required, in the eyes 
of the Communists, the formation of a ‘‘people’s coalition”. The 
LPP was the only political party to advocate such an alliance. Little 
could be expected from the leaders of Social Credit or from those 
who were in charge of the ccr. Although the followers of these 
two parties reflected dissatisfaction with existing conditions and 
the old-line parties, the record of Social Credit in Alberta and of 
J. M. Coldwell, the ccr spokesman in the House of Commons, 
showed that they were at heart supporters of the very forces in 
society that were leading Canada to war and economic ruin. 

The “‘people’s coalition” would include ccFers and Social Cre- 
diters disillusioned with the record of their leaders. It would also 
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be joined by an increasing number of trade unionists who suffered 
from the Liberals’ economic policies. The middle class also would 
provide recruits, as more and more small business men became 
victims of big corporations, and as professional people realized the 
impasse into which Liberal policies were leading Canada. 

The Communists claimed that the Lpp offered a viable alterna- 
tive, not merely to workers but to other segments of society as 
well. The very slogan Put Canada First implied the downgrading 
of the class struggle, and assumed the forging of an ‘‘alliance 
between working class and sections of employers whose interest 
temporarily merge.” 

This shift in Communist policy and tactics was neither unex- 
pected nor confined to Canada. Once again, the Canadian Com- 
munists were echoing developments abroad. As Sam Lipshitz, a 
prominent official responsible for party work in the Jewish com- 
munity, reminded his colleagues in 1956: 


‘Put Canada First’ was developed directly and under the 
influence of Stalin’s speech at the 19th congress of the cpsu 
1952, in which he spoke of ‘raising the banner of the nation’, 
that was thrown overboard by the bourgeoisie.° 


The attempt to channel anti-American feeling and rising Cana- 
dian nationalism in a direction favourable to the Communist 
movement was noticeable in the !954 party program and the LPP 
election platform of 1953. The former document included a potted 
history of Canada, discussed the need for ‘ta Canadian independent 
foreign policy of peace,”’ dwelt on the “incomplete character of 
Canadian bourgeois democracy,” urged the formation of a ““demo- 
cratic national front,’’ and came out in favour of ‘‘a People’s 
Democracy as a form of working class state” in Canda. 

The ideas and jargon employed in the program reflected what 
the Lpp theoreticians had absorbed from Soviet and Cominform 
publications and the theoretical organs of the American and Brit- 
ish Communist parties. They argued that Canada, like other 
industrial societies in the West, was ripe for socialism, that only 
the working class could bring about the new society, and that phys- 
ical violence need not necessarily precede the establishment of the 
workers’ state in Canada. In private, however, many Canadian 
Communist leaders doubted whether a peaceful transition to 
socialism was feasible. 

The Lpp election platform in 1953 dealt with issues of immedi- 
ate concern to would-be Communist supporters.° The opening 
sentence of Put Canada First declared that the Lpp had ‘‘a new 
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national policy to make Canada truly great in a world of peace.” 
The remainder of the document comprised proposals that had fig- 
ured in previous LPP statements: full employment; a 35-hour work- 
ing week; “‘publicly-owned trans-Canada oil and gas pipelines’’; 
the need to develop “‘basic and manufacturing industries in every 
province”; guaranteed floor prices for all farm produce; a South 
Saskatchewan River Dam. The food processing industries were 
added to the list of industries to be nationalized. The section on 
“Canadian culture” included the demand, ‘ban crime and horror 
comics.” ““Tax the greedy, not the needy” cropped up under the 
subheading ‘‘people’s welfare, not warfare.’’ The call for a 
‘“*“Made-in-Canada Constitution” led on to a call to ‘strengthen 
our democratic pride in Canada by the adoption of a Canadian 
flag.” 

The 1953 election campaign of the LPP encountered three major 
problems. In some instances, those who the leaders thought would 
make suitable candidates declined an invitation to run because 
they were afraid of losing their jobs. There was a larger number 
who could not grasp the new party line. As Buck put it after the 
election, ‘‘Phrases about creative Marxism don’t mean much to a 
comrade who doesn’t fully understand the contribution to Marx- 
ism that is being praised.’ Worst of all was the unwillingness of a 
number of Communists to agitate on behalf of Put Canada First. 
These recalcitrants were mostly older workers of East European 
extraction. Leslie Morris attributed their ‘thesitancy and reluct- 
ance in coming out to fight for Canada for fear of being accused of 
‘bourgeois nationalism’ or ‘leaving the rails of the class struggle’.’’’ 

And then there were unnamed “‘comrades”’ who wanted the LPP 
to contest a relatively small number of ridings and support 
“‘labor-farmer’’ candidates elsewhere. What such comrades for- 
got was that before Stalin’s death, party headquarters had shelved 
the policy of ‘‘concentration” followed in the federal election in 
1949. As early as September 1952, Buck had announced that the 
LPP would field seventy or eighty candidates. In the end, the Lpp 
contested one hundred constituencies in seven provinces on 
August 11, 1953. St. Laurent, the prime minister, and Coldwell, 
the national leader of the ccr, faced Lpp candidates in their respec- 
tive ridings; George Drew, the Tory Leader, did not. 

The cpp standard bearers included twenty-two women and 
eleven “youth candidates”. The remainder were mainly officials of 
the various organizations comprising the Communist movement in 
Canada: the Lpp, ethnic associations, and trade unions under 
Communist leadership. A doctor, a retired naval officer and sev- 
eral farmers and journalists also figured among the candidates. 
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The difficulties that the LPP encountered in its election cam- 
paign have to be weighed against several short-term advantages the 
Communists gained from operating on such an ambitious scale. 
To begin with, the election campaign helped to galvanize the party 
organization, which was inward-looking and quasi-dormant in 
many ridings. Second, a fairly large number of non-Communists 
were exposed to LPP slogans and arguments for the first time in 

; several years. Third, electioneering helped the LPP to replenish its 
ranks, with the result that Ryerson could report ‘‘a five per cent 
overall increase in Party membership” in 1953.8 Some of the 
recruits were former members rejoining the LPP; others came in for 
the first time. Although far fewer were recruited than the party 
leaders had hoped, they represented a welcome addition to an 
organization which had been getting smaller for years. 

The overall election results, however, were disappointing, in 
view of the fact that the LPP campaign cost $100,000, included 750 
radio broadcasts and meetings, and involved the distribution of 
600,000 copies of the election manifesto as well as 1,500,000 
copies of “‘other election literature.’’® Only 59,622 voters answered 
the call to elect Lpp candidates, while 636,310 supported the ccr. 
The Communist vote was higher than the ccr’s in only three of the 
ninety-one ridings contested by both parties. Two of these three 
constituencies were in Quebec, while the third was a rural riding in 
Alberta where a fairly high proportion of the voters was of East 
European extraction. 

The ratio of votes per LPP member varied “from around a 
hundred to one in some constituencies to seven to one in others.” 
In some ridings, where the Lpp had few members and barely a 
rudimentary party organization, a sizable vote was registered. This 
was true particularly of several rural ridings in the Prairies, where 
the auuc had branches. On the other hand there was a definite 
| decline in the number of votes cast for the LPP in many urban 

constituencies, including the four Communist strongholds which 
the party leaders thought that they had a good chance of winning! 
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Election Montreal Toronto Toronto North | 
1945 10,413 10,050 7,488 9,116 
1949 4,868 - 6,438 5,406 
1953 896 1,938 1,725 Desilis 


Leslie Morris attributed “‘this serious blow to Party voting 
strength” to the ‘‘heavy decline of the Party vote among the Jew- - 
ish and Slavic supporters.””!° 
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The leaders of the Lpp analysed the election results at some 
length soon after the election. Morris defended the stand they had 
taken by suggesting that no other election tactics would have pro- 
duced better results. What he did not dwell upon was the extent to 
which the Lpp had overextended itself in 1953. This matter was 
brought up several years later when contributors to the National 
Affairs Monthly stated: 


We overextended ourselves . . . because of our impatience, 
our lack of concrete and careful examination of the possibili- 
ties.... the fact that we sowed illusions about the miracles 
that Put Canada First was going to do for our party made the 
pill even more bitter when the falsity of our position became 
revealed.!! 


There is plenty of evidence in support of this view. In the first 
place, many of those who joined the LPP during the election cam- 
paign left it again soon afterwards, thus demonstrating once more 
the proverbial difficulty of retaining new recruits. Second, the cir- 
culation of the Canadian Tribune suffered badly, and never 
recovered from the diversification of party activities in 1953. The 
attention normally given to securing the renewal of subscriptions 
went into electioneering. Since the weekly paper was the chief 
means of reaching Canadians, the ultimate result of the LPP elec- 
tion drive was to reduce the range of Communist influence. 
Finally, those who had serious doubts about the value of the Put 
Canada First slogan saw no reason to change their minds after the 
votes had been counted. 

Disappointment over the election results was so great that the 
subject was raised again at the fifth LPP convention. A laconic 

“passage in the main resolution referred to the ‘‘gap between the 
breadth of appeal of our policy and our acutely limited organiza- 
tional strength.’"!? The same document spoke of a plan to “‘nomi- 
nate candidates in all federal and provincial constituencies.”” What 
this meant in practice was revealed in 1956: the National Commit- 
tee toyed with the idea of competing with the ccF in every federal 
constituency in the next election. 

The bold front put up by the Upp leaders in the election post- 
mortems was reflected in their repeated calls to continue the strug- 
gle on the basis of Put Canada First. The slogan came under 
heavy criticism during the bitter intra-party debate after Khrush- 
chev’s denunciation of Stalin. Some members pointed out that the 
Tories, not the Communists, had reaped the benefits of Canadian- 
ism in the 1950s. They claimed that the Lpp often looked like an 
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ally of the Conservatives when it put forward proposals to counter 
growing American influence in Canada. Others argued that the 
downplaying of the class factor, implicit in the 1953 election slo- 
gan, represented a retreat from Marxism-Leninism and made it 
much more difficult to rally workers around the Lpp. As a result, 
the LPP vegetated in the very areas from which the Communists 
should have drawn their main support. The Lpp’s neglect of the 
workers and their day-to-day struggles made the party more vul- 
nerable when the Lpp had to deal with all the problems that 
stemmed from destalinization in the U.S.S.R. Middle-class values 
had flourished in the Lpp and provided a fertile ground for those 
who wanted to change the Lpp’s character. 

The Lpp’s electoral defeats in 1953 forced the Communists back 
into obscurity, from which they did not emerge until 1956. In 
February 1956, Buck attended the public sessions of the twentieth 
congress of the cpsu in Moscow, in the course of which several 
Soviet leaders made cryptic remarks about the effects of the ‘‘cult 
of personality”’ in that country. The cpc had joined in the fulsome 
praise of Stalin, with the result that most Canadian Communists 
assumed that Stalin was an all-wise, highly benevolent leader, a 
man to be emulated in so far as ordinary humans were capable. 
Buck had been one of those who had taken a major part in pro- 
moting the cult of Stalin in Canada, with results that were not 
always beneficial to the Communist cause. In May 1956 he admit- 
ted that the ‘‘cult of the great man... marred our judgement and 
our ability to test the decisions that were made.””'? 

Like the delegates of other Communist parties, Buck was not 
present at the closed sessions of the twentieth congress at which 
Khrushchev delivered his scathing denunciation of Stalin. When 
pressed by his colleagues about that speech, Buck claimed that the 
first intimation he had had of its contents was several weeks later 
in Warsaw. On other occasions he produced a different story with 
the result that his veracity was questioned by those who already 
had serious doubts about his fitness as party leader. 

Before long the State Department in Washington published 
what is widely accepted as a fairly full and reliable text of Khrush- 
chev’s secret speech, and arranged for it to receive world wide 
publicity. The Canadian Tribune played its modest part by pub- 
lishing the text on June 18, 1956. 

In the words of an LPP document, Khrushchev’s speech, “came 
as a shock for which we were wholly unprepared.”’'* This was true 
even of members of the national committee, who, unlike those of 
the NEC, did not get from Buck the full text of Khrushchev’s 
speech on his return from eastern Europe. Party members who 
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would never accept non-Communist or anti-Communist versions 
of how Stalin treated his rivals, collaborators and compatriots, 
were overwhelmed by what Khrushchev had to report. In the past 
they had defended Stalin’s drastic measures, using Pravda’s argu- 
ments and phraseology. They had dismissed the evidence of Stalin’s 
opponents as yet another capitalist or fascist fabrication. They had 
also accepted Stalin as a military genius, a view debunked by 
Khrushchev in his account of torture, incompetence and execu- 
tions. The news was so momentous that many Canadian Commun- 
ists felt confused and betrayed. As one activist put it, 


The real shock, as far as many of us are concerned, is the 
discovery that what held us together in the LpP in the past was 
not in the first place, the striving for socialism in Canada, but 
unlimited faith in the Soviet Union — and slavish adherence to 
the ideological lead of the cpsu. Now, for all but the most 
fanatical, there can never again be the unlimited faith in the 
Soviet party of any other cp.'5 


In the soul-searching that followed the publication of Khrush- 

chev’s secret speech, Buck and his associates offered no inspiring 
leadership. In fairness it must be pointed out that they faced a 
daunting task. Nothing in their careers as party officials had pre- 
pared them for a confrontation with bewildered and angry party 
members who suddenly realized that they had been duped for 
years. Buck tried to make the best of a bad job by claiming igno- 
rance of much of what had happened in the Soviet Union, by 
agreeing with Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin and by insisting 
that “deformations” of the socialist system during Stalin’s last 
-years did not mean that the Soviet Union had ceased to be a 
progressive and socialist society. At the same time Buck tried to 
reassure his followers by pointing out that Stalin’s successors were 
taking steps to prevent the recurrence of one-man rule. The LLP 
should trust the Cpsu, and concentrate on the struggle for peace 
and socialism in Canada. 

As far as the Communist movement in Canada was concerned, 
Buck and those who shared his views admitted that Soviet precepts 
had been followed too closely, that in the process inner-democracy 
had suffered, and that the Lpp had been insufficiently flexible in 
some of its policies. This self-criticism was coupled with the claim 
that the party line had been basically correct and that the LPP 
remained the avant-garde of the Canadian working class. 

Buck’s attempt to minimize his own political errors and avoid a 
thorough debate on Stalin’s role was not successful. Gone were 
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the days when critics like Harry Fistell could be drummed out of 
the party without a major debate. Events in eastern Europe had 
caused such a stir among Communists that opposition to Buck 
grew rapidly. His opponents included people who had previously 
concealed their personal doubts about the wisdom of many Soviet 
or LPP tactics, as well as members who displayed unforeseen politi- 
cal sensitivity after Khrushchev’s speech. Among the latter were 
several disillusioned party officials who were merely looking for a 
good excuse to sever their connection with the Lpp. 

News of the persecution of Jews under Stalin compounded anxi- 
eties within the Communist movement and contributed a great 
deal to the Lpp’s disarray in the autumn of 1956. The shock was 
particularly great among party members of Jewish extraction, for 
they too had believed that anti-Semitism did not exist in the 
U.S.S.R. The Canadian Communists’ faith in Stalin’s leadership 
extended to the “uncritical acceptance of the dissolution of Jewish 
cultural organizations in the Soviet Union and the refusal to 
demand information as to why they were dissolved.’’'® In 1956, 
however, Jewish Communist newspapers in Poland and New 
York published some very disturbing evidence of mistreatment of 
Jews in the Soviet Union and eastern Europe. 

Among those who had suspected there was discrimination 
against Soviet Jews, long before it had become fashionable to raise 
the question in Communist ranks, was J. B. Salsberg, one of the 
ablest Canadian Communist leaders. Like so many other Jewish 
members of the cpc he came from a poor family. Unlike many 
others, he came to the cpc via the left-wing of the Poale Zion 
organization, and he had been a prominent trade unionist while 
still in his twenties. He and Buck did not see eye-to-eye during the 
party crisis in 1929, and Salsberg was actually expelled from the 
crc after Buck had denounced him as ‘“‘unprincipled’’. Before long 
Salsberg was back in the fold, and soon became the leading Com- 
munist expert on trade union matters. In that capacity he had more 
contacts with organized labour than his colleagues who were 
immersed in party work. He was also a very successful vote-getter 
in Toronto. Last but not least, he knew something about life in the 
Soviet Union, which he had visited in 1939 and 1955. 

Aware of what had happened to Jewish cultural organizations 
and their leaders in the Soviet Union, Salsberg had raised in pri- 
vate a number of embarrassing questions while Stalin was still 
alive. Because of his refusal to accept and defend the position 
adopted by the majority of the Lpp national committee on the 
question of Soviet Jewish writers and Jewish cultural organizations 
in the ussr,!’ he lost his seat in the party secretariat in 1953 and in 
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the NEC in 1954. At one stage he was even in danger of losing his 
membership on the national committee, even though he never 
behaved as an ill-disciplined Communist eager to challenge pub- 
licly the defenders of Stalin’s attitude and policy towards Soviet 
Jews before 1956. 

Salsberg returned to the NEC in May 1956, when the LPP was 
busy trying to repair the damage caused by the revelation of Sta- 
lin’s policies. With his stand vindicated by official Communist dis- 
closures and by an LPP apology to him, Salsberg became the centre 
around which gravitated many of Buck’s critics. The opposition 
against the veteran leader of the LPP remained inchoate and made 
no serious effort to form an anti-Buck faction in the party. How- 
ever, they raised a number of fundamental questions which were 
debated at great length, particularly in Montreal and Toronto. In 
the meantime, normal party activities were badly neglected, while 
Communist newspapers and the National Affairs Monthly pub- 
lished articles, resolutions and letters-to-the-editor, all reflecting 
the wide range of views and proposals as well as the extent of the 
confusion and frustration among the leaders and the activists. 

The wisdom of Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin was not 
challenged except by some old party members in isolated commun- 
ities in Alberta and B.C. In their last years these elderly members 
could not stomach the idea that Stalin was not the man they had 
believed in. Their criticism of Khrushchev was not echoed in pub- 
lic by members of the politbureau of the Lpp who, like those of the 
French party, confined their complaints to the cpsu’s failure to 
consult fraternal parties before Khrushchev’s speech. Privately, 
however, many of those who sided with Buck during the crisis 
thought that Khrushchev had made a serious political error in 
attacking Stalin so brutally. 

The controversy among party members centered on the relation- 
ship between the Lpp and the cpsu and the advisability of making 
a clear break with the policies followed by the Communists in 
Canada since the foundation of the pp. Buck’s critics felt that the 
party had been too subservient, too inclined to accept on faith the 
Soviet version of men and events. The case of Tito was brought up 
as an example of the leadership’s dependence on the cpsu. By 
praising Tito before 1948, denouncing him between 1948 and 
1953, and finally declaring that the charges against him were false, 
the Lpp had not enhanced its reputation as a reliable analyst. 

Those who opposed Buck advocated a looser form of relation- 
ship with Moscow. They also insisted that a deeper study should 
be made of the conditions which had made it possible for the ‘‘cult 
of personality” to flourish, for thousands of Communists to be 
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liquidated, and for Jews to be discriminated against in the Soviet 
Union. 

The proposals they put forward for the day-to-day operations of 
the Lpp varied a great deal. All the critics advocated limitations on 
democratic centralism, a considerable reduction in the number of 
full-time party officials, greater encouragement of rank-and-file 
involvement in the decision-making process, and the adoption of a 
friendlier attitude towards the CcF and other opponents of the 
status quo. They believed that these changes would make it easier 
for the LPP to play a role in Canadian politics. Some of the critics, 
however, became so pessimistic in the course of the debate that 
they doubted very much whether the LPP could ever really evolve. 

Under the impact of Buck’s refusal to modify his style of leader- 
ship and of the events in eastern Europe during and after the 
Hungarian revolution, Salsberg advocated a “new realignment of 
Marxist and socialist forces in Canada” because ‘‘The LPP, with its 
long history of subservience to the Cpsu, its dogmatism, its sectari- 
anism, its isolation from the masses and the distrust with which it 
is regarded cannot be transformed into. . . [a party] that will crea- 
tively apply all that is valid in the body of scientific socialist knowl- 
edge to Canadian conditions and chart our own Canadian path of 
socialism.’’!8 

As tempers flew and discussion became more acrimonious, 
Buck made fewer and fewer concessions to his critics. He referred 
less frequently to Stalin’s crimes and to the mistakes the Lpp had 
made under his leadership. Instead, he increasingly drew attention 
to what he considered were the full implications of his opponents’ 
proposals for reforming the Lpp. By October 1956 Buck was insist- 
ing, with some justification, that they wanted to destroy the very 
foundations of the Leninist type of party, something that he was 
not prepared to stomach. To defend what he and his supporters 
considered to be fundamental, Buck did not hesitate to denounce 
his critics as ‘“‘revisionists’’, “‘liquidators”’, ‘‘do-gooders” and “‘rot- 
ten elements”. The other side reciprocated with ‘‘dogmatists” and 
“‘sectarians”’. 

One issue in particular contributed to the growing polarization 
of the Lpp: the report of a party delegation to the U.S.S.R. To 
obtain guidance and seek information on the extent to which the 
cpsu had abandoned Stalinist practices, Buck, Kardash, Morris 
and Salsberg visited the Soviet Union in August 1956 and met 
several Soviet leaders, including Khrushchev. The statement issued 
by the NEC after the return of the delegation expressed satisfaction 
with the steps the Cpsu was taking to overcome the “‘cult of per- 
sonality”. Although all the members of the NEC signed the docu- 
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ment, Salsberg added the rider “‘that his vote be recorded in favour 
with certain reservations.”’'9 

Very soon the readers of Canadian Communist publications 
learned that the delegates had differed widely in their estimates of 
Soviet measures to deal with one-man rule and anti-Semitism. 
Salsberg, for instance, had gone away very disturbed after his talk 
with Khrushchev, who displayed great distrust of Jews and tried to 
ward off his visitor’s anxieties with un- Marxian statements like 
“when a Jew sinks his anchor, there immediately springs up a 
synagogue,”’20 

The journey to Moscow did not resolve the dilemmas faced by 
the Lpp leaders as they grappled with the implications of destalini- 
zation. The ferment in the Lpp actually grew fiercer during their 
absence. Dissatisfaction with Buck’s attempts to divert attention 
from events in the U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe first assumed 
serious proportions in Montreal. To cope with the restlessness in 
that party organization, Buck and Salsberg left for Montreal 
immediately after the NEC had issued its report on the delegation’s 
visit to the U.S.S.R. 

At party meetings in Montreal Buck did not behave in a concili- 
atory manner. He questioned the right of party members to raise 
certain sensitive issues. The impression he left was so deplorable 
that Stewart Smith and Harry Binder, the party treasurer in 1956, 
were sent to Montreal to reassure party members and prevent 
them from leaving the Lpp. They failed to stem the tide. Among 
the first to go was none other than Gui Caron, the provincial 
leader. He had come out strongly in favour of destalinization as 
early as April 1956. Disillusioned by Buck’s response to questions 
and suggestions from fellow Communists, Caron resigned in Octo- 
ber 1956, because he felt that the Lpp was incapable of becoming 
“really Canadian and really democratic.”” Three members of the 
national committee who lived in Montreal followed Caron into the 
political wilderness in spite of numerous appeals to reconsider 
their decision. Several hundred party members in Montreal also 
left the LPP in their leaders’ wake. 

Other critics stayed on. Their strength in the NEC secured the 
passage of two controversial motions that greatly disturbed the 
pro-Moscow elements. The first authorized the dispatch of a tele- 
gram to the cpsU condemning Khrushchev’s meddling in the 
affairs of the Polish United Workers’ Party in October 1956.7?! 
The second, proposed by Norman Penner and carried by five 
votes to three with one abstention, called on Buck to give up the 
post of secretary-general in favour of a three-man secretariat which 
would prepare the ground for the national convention to be held in 
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January 1957. Penner justified the motion in a speech to the 
Toronto party organization. He insisted that a “real change in 
approach had to be signalized to the party if we were to end the 
sterility of the past 7 months, if we were to hold the Montreal 
membership, and if we were to make the strides forward urgently 
required.”*22 

However desirable these objectives may have appeared to him 
and others at the time, his initiative harmed the cause he was 
associated with. By focusing on personalities rather than on 
issues, something that Salsberg wanted to avoid, Penner provided 
Buck with the argument that the struggle was essentially over 
personalities and that Buck’s enemies wanted to supplant the 
secretary-general at the helm of the Lpp and then to liquidate the 
party he had built up over the years. This argument swayed several 
party leaders who had not yet committed themselves fully to either 
side. 

Although the NEC soon after rescinded unanimously the motion 
for Buck’s resignation, the differences of opinion among the prin- 
cipal leaders were so great that a plenary session of the National 
Committee had to be called to resolve the deadlock. In addition to 
members of the Nc, the meeting was attended by ‘members of all 
national sub-committees of the National Committee.” 

In a marathon session which lasted from October 28 to Novem- 
ber 9, the members of the Nc reflected the lack of unanimity that 
was already evident in the NEC. They were unable to take a stand 
on Soviet intervention in Hungary, and a resolution setting the 
stand of the LPP on several major issues “‘was not even discussed.” 
On two occasions Buck suffered humiliating defeats. “For the first 
time in the history of national committee meetings” his opening 
report was not adopted. Secondly, a written statement he intro- 
duced on the tenth day of the session ‘twas so extreme that there 
was no one in the committee who was anxious to move or second 
its adoption” with the result that Buck had to withdraw it.?4 

All in all, the atmosphere in the NC was not conducive to cool 
reasoning or the emergence of a consensus. Charges and counter- 
charges fogged the debate, while contradictory news from Buda- 
pest, Moscow and Warsaw compounded the confusion. The days 
of debate and of jockeying for allies left their mark on the tense 
and increasingly tired debaters. The morale of some of Buck’s 
critics fell when they learned of the second Soviet intervention in 
Hungary on November 4, 1956. They realized that repression in 
Hungary would hurt their cause too. To Communists everywhere 
the deployment of Soviet tanks in Budapest was a dramatic 
reminder of the limits of liberalization. For Buck, on the other 
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hand, the tough Soviet stance was a source of encouragement to 
persevere in what he was already doing. He knew that in grave 
emergencies the Cpsu expected unconditional identification with 
the U.S.S.R. As on other occasions, he was prepared to give proof 
of his loyalty in return for the support he needed. His rivals lacked 
his total commitment to the Soviet cause in 1956. The more per- 
spicacious among them knew that they could expect little sympa- 
thy, let alone aid, from Moscow in their defiance of Buck and 
what he stood for. 

Towards the end of the Nc meeting the tide definitely turned in 
Buck’s favour. The Nc repudiated by eighteen votes to eleven, 
with one abstention, the NEC cable condemning Soviet interference 
in Polish affairs in October 1956. The quasi-unanimous decision 
of the NEC to resign also helped Buck. Buck, unlike Salsberg, 
favoured this method of breaking the deadlock. He knew that his 
followers were in the majority in the NC, and that they would elect 
those who more or less shared his views to the new NEc. He also 
expected the members of the new NEC to put an end to the kind of 
controversy that was tearing the Lpp apart, and to guide the party 
back on course. 

The election for the new executive was preceded by a call by 
Buck to choose those ‘“‘who would fight the Right deviationists.” 
His wish was granted. Those who shared his views were in a 
majority. Stewart Smith, who opposed Buck, was not re-elected; 
Salsberg tied for the last seat with two second-rank Communist 
officials. Although a way was found for him to join the NEc, he 
declined the honour. So did Binder and Norman Penner, who 
received more votes than Salsberg. Penner rejoined the NEC soon 
afterwards, and for a time tried to prolong the debate on the issues 
which concerned him so deeply, but before long he too realized 
that the LPP would not change while men with Buck’s outlook ran 
the Communist movement. 

The distribution of forces in the intra-party dispute in the 
autumn of 1956 showed that Buck was far stronger among party 
officials in western than in central Canada. The Communists of 
Ukrainian origin were solidly behind him, and were the first to call 
for the expulsion of the challengers of the established canons of 
Communist behaviour. From Vancouver McEwen supported 
Buck, wading in with a robust attack on Salsberg.?> S. B. Ryerson, 
the party’s best-known intellectual, also sided with Buck after 
returning from eastern Europe. 

On the other hand, Buck was in a definite minority among 
articulate party members in Montreal, and he faced considerable 
opposition from holders of key positions in the Ontario and 
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Toronto LPP, the small Communist youth movement and pro- 
Communist Jewish organizations. Opposition from the rank- 
and-file diminished as the debate continued, and as bad news from 
eastern Europe piled up in the course of 1956. A sizable propor- 
tion of disillusioned members of the LPP lost interest in party 
affairs, more convinced than ever that the Lpp had no future 
under leaders like Buck. They dropped out in increasing numbers, 
and no appeal could convince them that they should stay on at 
least until the forthcoming party convention, where the controver- 
sies would be thrashed out and solutions found to the problems 
that had baffled them for almost a year. 

The turmoil in the party led to the postponment of the sixth 
national convention of the Lpp from January to April 1957. This 
delay helped Buck to consolidate his position, and ensured that the 
delegates would ratify his victory. By holding out while the Soviet 
Communist line hardened and the “‘revisionists” took a beating in 
other Communist parties in the West, by appealing to old loyal- 
ties, and by presenting the issue as essentially one of ‘‘For or 
Against the Party,”’ Buck rallied sufficient support to remain in 
charge of a battered organization. 

Victory at the centre did not ensure immediate or full endorse- 
ment of his policies in two sensitive segments of the Communist 
movement. The enfeebled Lpp organization in Montreal dis- 
played signs of factionalism and insubordination, which the new 
provincial committee of the LPP hoped to quell by expelling several 
prominent Communists in 1958. Equally disquieting were rum- 
blings in the United Jewish People’s Order (UJPo), a pro- 
Communist benevolent organization founded under another name 
in the mid-1920s. Continued disagreements over the treatment of 
Jews in eastern Europe forced the nc of the Lpp to devote atten- 
tion to “the struggle for Marxism-Leninism among Jewish Cana- 
dians.”’ In 1958 the Nc passed a resolution referring to “‘cases of 
retreats and in some instances, capitulation before revisionist pres- 
sure and bourgeois nationalist ideas” in the struggle against Zion- 
ists. The ‘‘revisionists”’, led by Salsberg and Lipshitz, were accused 
of ‘‘constantly striving to water down the progressive character” of 
the usypo and weaken its links with the Lpp.6 

All in all, the events in 1956 cost the Lpp dearly. It lost experi- 
enced and dedicated leaders who could not easily be replaced. The 
Communist movement was much poorer after the departure of 
men like Harry Binder, Steve Endicott, Sam Lipshitz, A. A. 
MacLeod, J. B. Salsberg and Stewart Smith. Several of them were 
better known to party members, and non-Communists, than many 
of Buck’s supporters. 
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Their departure also hurt the image of the Lpp, since they had 
left it in the wake of disturbing revelations and bitter recrimina- 
tions over anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union, lack of democracy in 
the Lpp and Buck’s dependence on Moscow. Such charges were all 
the more unwelcome because the Lpp had always claimed to be 
the most democratic party in Canada, had insisted that in a social- 
ist society like the Soviet Union anti-Semitism could not exist, and 
had categorically denied that the Soviet leaders interfered in the 
affairs of other Communist parties. 

No less disturbing was the loss of a sizable number of party 
members, including new ones, and the collapse of numerous clubs 
scattered across Ontario and Montreal. Those who had stood by 
the LPP during the lean years of the Cold War now left it by the 
hundreds. Disillusionment with the Soviet Union, and Buck’s 
refusal to mend his ways, drove many of them out of politics alto- 
gether. Others, unable to face the political wilderness and the loss 
' of friends left behind, returned after a time to the LPP or one of its 
mass organizations. Still others found jobs in the expanding trade 
union movement. The Unitarian Church and the CcF-NDP pro- 
vided another shelter. By and large those who joined the CCF-NDP 
supported the existing left-wing tendencies among democratic 
socialists and were active in the Waffle group in the 1960s. Some, 
after a period of political hibernation, emerged as spokesmen of 
the New Left, or of those sections of the peace movement that 
were not directly controlled by the crc in the 1960s. Several of 
them devoted their undeniable talents to business affairs, where 
they were so successful that before long they joined the ranks of 
Canadian millionaires. 

The career patterns of those who left the Lpp in 1956-1957 con- 
firmed the view that the Communist movement acted as a vehicle 
of upward mobility. As an organization eager to recruit workers 
and promote them in its hierarchy, the cpc-LPP taught managerial 
skills to several hundred Canadians of humble social background 
and little formal education. These skills stood them in good stead 
when seeking employment outside the Communist movement. In 
addition to those who got jobs in either the trade unions or the 
CCF-NDP, others found employment with professional organiza- 
tions, newspapers, universities and provincial governments, includ- 
ing those of Ontario and B.C. Their new employers knew that 
many ex-Communists had something to offer, and that their 
knowledge and experience could be profitably used, because the 
individuals in question were not hidebound doctrinaires or narrow 
specialists ignorant of the world around them. 

The bitter rift in the party, and the departure of so many promi- 
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nent leaders and experienced militants, had immediate repercus- 
sions on the range of LPP activities. The number of full-time offi- 
cials had to be scaled down, although not as severely as some of 
Buck's colleagues had feared in 1956. In 1958 there were only four 
full-time “political workers” at party headquarters, and “‘about a 
dozen” others across the country.2”? The Canadian Tribune was 
reduced from twelve to eight pages, while party members were 
urged in somewhat un-Marxist fashion: “tno matter what views 
people have about the paper the main thing is to strive for an 
extension of circulation.”’* The National Affairs Monthly stopped 
publication in June 1957; six months later it was replaced by a 
thinner periodical. The Marxist Review lacked many of the Cana- 
dian contributors who had filled the pages of the Lpp’s theoretical 
organ at the height of the Cold War. Contributions from the 
Soviet Union continued to appear. 

This lower profile was not the only factor preventing the LPP’s 
speedy recovery. Many of its loyal members were better known for 
their devotion, and willingness to carry out routine tasks, than for 
their spirit of enterprise and ability to convince non-Communists 
that the Lpp had a case at least worth listening to, and perhaps 
supporting. A party document in 1957 lamented the “‘tendencies to 
resist change and criticism,” while Buck insisted that ‘“‘we must 
overcome routinism ... [and] persistent attempts of sectarianism 
and of dogmatic attitudes.’’?* All these factors contributed to “‘a 
serious falling off in our public work in many areas” as militants 
nursed their wounds and blamed “revisionists” for the LPP’s con- 
dition. 

Under these circumstances, the LPP could not participate in the 
federal elections in 1957 and 1958 on the same scale and with the 
same zeal as in 1953 or even 1949. On the other hand, the Com- 
munists campaigned on a platform that was not radically different 
from the old one. The proposals for peace, housing, agriculture, 
social legislation, constitutional reform and international trade fol- 
lowed the pattern established in 1945. In 1957 the Lpp called for 
the nationalization of public utilities, banking and credit. The fol- 
lowing year, the LPP reaffirmed its stand in favour of ‘‘a socialist 
Canada.” In neither 1957 nor 1958 did their election manifesto 
contain the Put Canada First slogan, on which so many hopes had 
been built a few years before. 

The Communists program appealed to very few voters. Only in 


* National Affairs Monthly, February 1957, p. 1. According to its edi- 
tor, the Canadian Tribune had a circulation of “‘less than 4,000.” (The 
Vancouver Sun, March 8, 1957.) 
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Winnipeg North did the Lpp standard bearer gain more than a 
thousand votes. Even in that riding, the Communist candidate 
received less than 4 per cent of the total votes cast. 


Percentage of votes 
cast for the LPP 
Number of | Number of candidate in Winnipeg 


candidates votes North 
1957 10 7,760 3.8 
1958 18 9,869 3.3 


The results of provincial elections in the late 1950s and early 
1960s confirmed the isolation of the cpc, as the LPP was renamed 
in October 1959. Far fewer candidates were put up than in 1953- 
1955. The votes they received did not compare with those polled in 
1943-1944 or immediately after Stalin’s death. This was true in 
particular of Ontario, where the absence of Salsberg and MacLeod 
was keenly felt. Edna Ryerson, an effective Communist vote- 
getter, lost her seat on the Toronto School Board, partly because 
of the shame now attached to both Communism and Commun- 
ists, and partly because the party machine was in disarray when 
she campaigned in 1956. 

In the long run, the destalinization crisis in Canada was signifi- 
cant for two reasons. First, because it threw new light on the 
nature of the Communist movement and the outlook of its leaders. 
Second, because the repercussions of the crisis at home and abroad 
made it impossible for the Communists to profit from the malaise 
in Canadian politics in the 1960s. That decade offered a number of 
opportunities which the Communists could not exploit because 
they lacked the manpower and the prestige to compete successfully 
with other opponents of the status quo. 


Chapter 9 


Beyond the 1950s 


The immediate task of the leaders of the Lpp after the traumatic 
experience of 1956 was to arrest any further loss of membership. 
The haemorrhage was stopped at a figure never revealed by the 
LPP. Then came the slow and painful attempt to draw back, or 
replace at least some of those who had left the party in the late 
1950s. In 1959 some progress had been made, and Communist 
publications could announce that membership had gone up by 15 
per cent between May and October 1959. What that meant in 
actual numbers was never disclosed, because after 1946 the party 
press ceased publishing data on the numerical size of the LPP-CPC. 
This secretiveness is in marked contrast with the fairly copious 
information provided in The Worker in the 1920s. It indicates an 
unwillingness to supply information which might distress party 
members, discourage recruitment and make it more difficult for 
the CPC to find allies. 

The small size of the cpc was not the only handicap under 
which the party laboured. No less disturbing was the announce- 
ment that the party’s ‘‘average age is in the 50’s.”"' Such a follow- 
ing could not undertake the strenuous work performed by the 
Communists in the 1920s and 1930s, nor did it attract young rebels 
into the Communist movement. Nevertheless, old age had one 
compensation: elderly and ailing party members were unlikely to 
challenge the authority or policies of their leaders, many of whom 
were as old if not older than their followers. 

In January 1962 the members of the politbureau finally pre- 
vailed upon seventy-one-year-old Buck to give up the leadership of 
the cpc. No other Communist leader in the West had remained in 
charge of a Communist party for so long. Although he was elected 
chairman of the cpc and accorded the honours due to his age and 
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former rank, Buck found it difficult to accept his new role. More 
than once he would express his fears about the direction in which 
the CPC seemed to be going under his successors. 

The new Communist party leader was a native of South Wales, 
where he had worked in the coal mines before settling in Canada. 
Leslie Morris began his rise in the party in the mid-1920s. On his 
return from the Lenin School in Moscow he came into conflict 
with Buck and his associates, who at one stage wanted Morris 
tried by a party tribunal. Government persecution of the cpc 
patched up these differences, and Morris held a number of impor- 
tant positions in the party apparatus in Toronto and elsewhere. In 
1940 he was one of those Communist leaders who stayed on in 
Canada, and he was very much involved in the day-to-day work of 
the illegal crc. 

Non-Communists remembered Morris as a man who knew how 
to maintain cordial relations with veteran prairie radicals, even 
during the worst days of the Cold War. Readers of the Communist 
press knew him to be one of the most effective Communist jour- 
nalists in Canada. Among his colleagues he had the reputation of 
being a rather vain, weak man who tended to procrastinate until 
he was sure which policy would prevail in Moscow and where the 
majority in the cpc politbureau stood. Like other well-known 
Canadian Communists he had learned to control his doubts about 
several aspects of Soviet policy and Communist tactics in Canada. 

Under his direction the party took steps to re-examine the char- 
acter of Canadian society, the Communist role in Canadian poli- 
tics and the relationship that had developed over the years between 
the cpc and cpsu. He proceeded very cautiously, partly because 
he was a prudent man, and partly because he could foresee the 
kind of reaction that any major changes would call forth in the cpc 
and the Soviet Union. Many of his closest collaborators were men 
who had publicly identified themselves with the cpsu in 1956, and 
saw no valid reason why they should abandon the old certainties. 
In Moscow, officials in the international department of the cpsu 
worried that the cpc might display fewer signs of fealty than in the 
past. They acted accordingly, and found some of Morris’s col- 
leagues who shared their fears. 

When Morris died in 1964, Kashtan became secretary-general. 
Buck did not always get on well with Montreal-born William 
Kashtan, and the former leader found it difficult to endorse his 
election. This was all the more surprising as Kashtan seemed the 
strongest available candidate to members of the central and central 
executive committees when they examined the claims of the eligi- 
ble candidates. Through much of the 1960s, Kashtan’s problems 
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were compounded by Buck’s sniping. The former secretary- 
general’s criticism could not be dismissed as the ramblings of an 
old man, disappointed at being passed over and eager to resume 
his old position. His colleagues knew of his standing in Moscow. 
Successive generations of Soviet officials, responsible for liaison 
with the two Communist parties in North America, had come to 
rely on his knowledge and dedication to what is called “proletarian 
internationalism” in Communist circles. 

Nor was Buck alone in expressing doubts and fears about devia- 
tions from the path followed by the cpc under his leadership. 
Many shared his views to a greater or smaller extent. Some party 
officials who had won their spurs on the Prairies went further, and 
argued in favour of a tough stance, though in a less skilful manner 
than Buck. They, however, lacked his prestige and lost his protec- 
tion when Buck had a stroke that left him incapacitated for any 
prolonged political activity. In November 1970 several of them 
were removed from the posts they held in the party headquarters at 
Toronto and were sent back to nurse their wounds in western 
Canada. 

The crc hoped to recover some of the ground lost in the late 
1940s and the 1950s by exploiting the malaise in some segments of 
Canadian society. The party’s stance on a variety of topics was 
explained in fairly detailed briefs to federal and provincial govern- 
ments, and to government commissions set up to investigate spe- 
cific problems. At the same time, the cPc passed resolutions and 
issued statements that had been discussed and approved at meet- 
ings of the central committee and at national conventions. 

As in the previous decades, party members were invited to give 
their comments on many proposed policy statements. Thesq com- 
ments appeared in an internal party bulletin and in pre-convention 
discussion sheets, which provided a lengthier, franker and more 
learned exposition of important issues than the articles in Com- 
munist weeklies. The range of views, proposals and complaints 
printed was greater than in the Stalinist era. On several occasions 
clashes between members of the politbureau could be deduced 
from the measured arguments and counter-arguments. These dis- 
agreements upset some veteran activists, who preferred the unan- 
imity that prevailed in the LPP during Stalin’s lifetime. They feared 
that public debate would harm the party, and that discussion 
would interfere with more important activities. 

More public was the debate over the drafting and revision of the 
party program. In the final stages of the struggle against Salsberg 
and the ‘revisionists’, Buck and his group decided to make the 
1954 program of the Lpp, Canada’s Path to Socialism, “‘a more 
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precise document, and to improve it by including many of the 
lessons of the past several years.” 

A draft of the new program was ready in 1958. It was discussed 
at some length before it was formally adopted in 1959 by the cpc 
under the title of The Road to Socialism in Canada. It contined no 
startling changes in Communist objectives and tactics, nor did the 
revised versions produced in 1962 and 1971. 

The policies of successive federal governments were condemned, 
and there were wamings that economic conditions were bound to 
get worse unless the old-line parties adopted the proposals advo- 
cated by the Communists. Although the cpc continued to demand 
a socialist society, its spokesmen also called for the implementation 
of “immediate reforms” within the framework of the existing eco- 
nomic system. They insisted that a higher level of employment was 
possible if only the authorities followed a vigorous policy of public 
works and public housing and encouraged the growth of secondary 
industries. 

The agricultural program of the cpc? was based on the “goal” 
of “maximum reduction’’. The Communists called for trade with 
“all countries”, and subsidies and credits to ‘‘maintain agricultural 
prices.” They came out in favour of a guaranteed net income of 
$4,200 per annum and demanded that the price of farm imple- 
ments be controlled. The farmers were to be encouraged to pool 
their resources and knowledge, and steps were to be taken to pro- 
vide better recreational, educational and hospital services in rural 
areas. 

Aware that the federal government ‘‘dominated by monopolies” 
would ignore or dismiss out of hand these Communist proposals, 
and recognizing that the bulk of Canadian labour was not opposed 
to the status quo, the Cpc urged the formation of a broad ‘‘anti- 
monopoly coalition” to fight for the reforms advocated by the 
Communists. The crc continued to insist that it was in favour of 
the “parliamentary road to socialism,” although party publications 
contained oblique references to “some comrades” who doubted 
whether a socialist society could be established without some vio- 
lence. To reassure potential allies, Communist spokesmen empha- 
sized their resolve to maintain a multi-party system and to protect 
civil liberties after the victory of the “‘anti-monopoly coalition” at 
the polls. In support of their case they referred to Communist 
parties in other Western societies which had similar programs and 
the same approach to civil rights. 

Every meeting of the central committee and every party conven- 
tion devoted a great deal of attention to the problems of launching 
this coalition. Although trade unions and farm organizations were 
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expected to become an integral part of the broad popular move- 
ment, the Communists did not ignore the fact that little could be 
achieved in the English-speaking parts of Canada without the par- 
ticipation of the New Democratic Party (NDP). It could not be 
ignored both because of its electoral appeal and because of Soviet 
thinking in the 1960s. Soviet theoreticians, and those who fol- 
lowed their lead in western Europe, called for co-operation with 
socialists in industrial societies. They expressed the hope that eco- 
nomic realities and skilful Communist tactics would bring about 
collaboration between socialists and Communists in trade union 
affairs, as well as in municipal and parliamentary politics, culmi- 
nating in left-wing governments which the Communists would 
join. = 
The Canadian Communists Were in no position to disagree with 
the advice they received at the conferences and discussions they 
attended in eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. Their main concern 
was to find ways and means of establishing close relations with the 
NDP. They did not formally apply to affiliate to the NDP, because 
the Communist leaders knew that the cpc stood no chance what- 
soever of joining the NDP. Instead, the Communists advocated 
policies which they hoped would create a favourable climate of 
opinion for Communist initiatives among some segments of the 
NDP. References to the need for working class unity in the struggle 
against monopolies, a radical stance on the subject of nationaliza- 
tion and state intervention in economic affairs, demands for a neu- 
tral Canada and the call for increased trade with the Eastern Bloc 
were bound to have some effect on those NDP militants who 
already held similar views. The Communists also pressed their 
cause through personal contacts and by distributing Communist 
pens and newspapers outside Npp and trade union convention 
alls. 

The Watkins Manifesto of the left-wing Waffle group within the 
NDP was welcomed by Kashtan “‘as a mirror of a rising socialist 
sentiment and an inevitable process of differentiation between 
right and left politics inside the NDP.’” He added, however, that the 
cpc did not “endorse the Manifesto” nor “advocate an uncritical 
attitude towards it,” because ‘ta movement for meaningful social 
change, if it is seriously to advance the struggle for policy, needs to 
unite with the revolutionary party of the working class, the party of 
scientific socialism, the Communist Party.’’3 

His warning can best be understood in the light of his knowl- 
edge that the Waffle group was a magnet attracting at least some 
people who, if it had not existed, might have thrown in their lot 
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with the cpc. No less annoying to the Communist leaders was the 
fact that the Waffle nucleus included Trotskyists, as well as 
ex-Stalinists — and their offspring — who left the cpc in 1956-1957 
and were unlikely to urge the NDP and the Waffle group to collab- 
orate with the very party they had left in disgust. 

Kashtan and his colleagues knew that the NpP could not easily 
be pushed in the direction that the cpc thought was best for demo- 
cratic socialists. Much would depend on the cpc becoming 
stronger and its members more skilful in applying the slogan of 
“unity and competition” with the Npp. Too great an identification 
with the NDP would sooner or later turn the cPc into another 
reformist socialist party, a fate to be avoided because, in Kashtan’s 
words, “‘one reformist party is bad enough.’ A stand-offish atti- 
tude, on the other hand, would perpetuate the existing isolation of 
the cPc, strengthen the already strong sectarian tendencies within 
the Communist movement, and make it impossible for the Com- 
munists to influence left-wing elements in the Npp. As Buck 
reminded his comrades in 1965: “‘It is largely from amongst this 
socialist left that our party will gain new members and support- 
ers.””> 

The dilemma that the Communists faced in their approach to 
the NDP became acute at election time. Although the decision to 
contest this or that riding was left to provincial and constituency 
party organizations, the latter had to take into account the general 
line of the cPc as well as its limited manpower and financial 
resources. Hence it is not surprising that the Communists put up 
only a token number of candidates in federal elections. The wis- 
dom of this decision was confirmed when the votes were counted. 
In every instance the Communist candidates did badly regardless 
of their ethnic or occupational background. Only North Winnipeg 
continued to provide the crc with substantial though declining 
support. 


Number of candidates Number of votes 
1962 12 6,307 
1963 12 4,162 
1965 12 4,194 
1968 14 4,505 
1972 30 6,475 


Communist explanations for the low vote differed. Some drew 
attention to the neglect of electioneering work. Others claimed that 
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it was the result of the party’s uncritical attitude towards the Npp. 
Others attributed the lack of support ‘‘to the level of political con- 
sciousness of the majority of the working class.” 

Where no Communist candidate stood, the local Communist 
organization used the election campaign to popularize the program 
and policies of the cpc. These included references to the need for 
an “‘anti-monopoly coalition” to fight big business and its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. NDPers were urged to support the idea of 
such a coalition and encourage their leaders to do the same. 

The campaign for closer relations between the cpc and NDP 
invariably raised the question of the attitude to be adopted 
towards NDP candidates in ridings not contested by the crc. In 
only one of the four general elections in the 1960s did the cPc call 
on Canadians to support the Npp as part of the drive “to break up 
the role of the old line parties and to move Canada ahead.” The 
Communist election platform in 1962 prefaced the invitation to 
vote NDP with references to the differences between the two parties 
over NATO, Canadian neutrality, the right of self-determination for 
Quebec, among others.°® 

The absence of clearcut directives in 1963, 1965 and 1968 gave 
some room for manoeuvre to those local party organizations that 
were eager to take a major part in the election campaign. The 
degree to which the Communists were prepared to throw their 
weight behind an individual NpP candidate in federal or provincial 
elections depended on that candidate’s views on domestic and 
international problems. Critics of Soviet policy were considered 
unworthy of support; so were those democratic socialists who 
informed the press and the radio that they did not want to have 
anything to do with the Communists. On several occasions the 
Communist press attributed the narrow defeat of this or that NDP 
candidate to the line he had taken on the cpc, which had made it 
impossible for party members and sympathizers to support him. 

The reaction of NDP candidates to Communist overtures varied 
as much as the amount of the support the Communists were pre- 
pared to give and the votes they could deliver. In some instances, 
NDP candidates accepted offers of assistance, hoping that the Com- 
munists would show discretion when campaigning on behalf of 
democratic socialists. Others publicly rejected Communist offers of 
assistance and took the opportunity of reminding the voters of the 
differences between the NDP and the crc. In one case at least, an 
irate democratic socialist threatened to seek a court injunction to 
prevent Communist involvement in his election campaign. T. C. 
Douglas, the leader of the NDP, reflected the views of many demo- 
cratic socialists when in 1962 he compared the Communist-NDP 
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relationship to that of a flea living off a dog. Understandably, the 
Communists did not like the analogy. Leslie Morris did his best to 
answer the charge by writing, “We have no objection to being fleas 
if that would make the dog move in the right direction. Let us 
rather call ourselves gadflies.””’ 

The Communist press reflected the Party’s qualified support of 
a number of NppP initiatives, but there was also fairly frequent 
criticism of NDP leaders disapproved of by the crc because of their 
stands on certain important issues in Canadian politics and inter- 
national affairs. 

The Canadian Tribune remained the chief vehicle for the trans- 
mission of the party line. The number of pages in the weekly was 
increased from eight to twelve in January 1961.* In Vancouver, 
the Pacific-Tribune published articles written on the west coast, as 
well as numerous contributions which appeared simultaneously in 
the Canadian Tribune. The Communist ethnic press displayed the 
same resilience with the result that in 1973 Communist newspapers 
appeared in eight languages besides English and French. 

For those interested in a more sophisticated analysis of Cana- 
dian and world affairs, the Communists provided, starting in 1944, 
a review whose title changed several times before it finally became 
the Communist Viewpoint in 1969. Canadians could also buy the 
World Marxist Review, edited in Prague and printed in 
Toronto. Several East European legations and embassies in 
Ottawa sent out bulletins and periodicals in English. These 
depicted the working and living conditions in that part of Europe 
in lyrical terms. The U.S.S.R. received the same treatment in 
Northern Neighbours. All these publications published interviews 
with any Canadians, Communists or not, who visited eastern 
Europe and liked what they saw there. 

The low circulation of the party press was paralleled by the small 
size of the cpc. Those in contact with the higher echelons of the 
party estimated the party membership at between 1,500 and 3,000 
through most of the 1960s. To improve the situation, Kashtan and 
his colleagues urged party members and party clubs to play a big- 
ger role both in community affairs and in non-Communist organi- 
zations. A fighting record, more frequent contacts with non- 
Communists, and a willingness to proclaim their loyalties, it was 
argued, were bound to attract a favourable response and increase 


* According to a Soviet source, the Tribune had a circulation of 9,000, 
and Vestnik, the pro-Communist weekly in Russian, of 5,000. (N. Bog- 
danov and B. Viazeminskii, Spravochnik Zhurnalista, Leningrad, 
1965, pp. 723, 734.) 
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the number of people who, if properly handled, might join the 
CPC. 


We need to fight against any suggestion that our members can 
‘do better work’ if they are not known as Communists. Peo- 
ple working ably and devotedly in the movements of the peo- 
ple enhance respect for their courage and integrity when they 
are recognized as Communists.* 


These directives had only limited success. Party members had 
suffered so many disappointments; few were eager to expose them- 
selves to new rebuffs. One of the younger leaders of the crc 
reflected this malaise when he wrote, ““The doubt that what we do 
is vital has been seriously eroded over the past years. Doubt has 
been cast on the ability of the party to surmount its difficulties.” 

Some people working actively in non-Communist organizations 
gave up after a short time because they did not evoke the response 
that they had been led to expect. Others, however, got so involved 
in these organizations that they lost contact with the local cpc 
clubs and were unwilling to carry out party directives. And there 
were, as Kashtan pointed out, 


tendencies towards sectarianism with respect to the growing 
mass movements. This sometimes finds expression in a nega- 
tive attitude to movements led by others, be they bourgeois 
reformist, social reformist or petty bourgeois radicals. Instead 
of getting into those movements which have a wide following 
and striving to influence them in an anti-monopoly direction, 
we often take a standoffish approach to them, and criticize 
them from afar. This so-called purist approach will not influ- 
ence anyone and turn our party into a sect.? 


Anti-Communism, though far less pervasive than at the height 
of the Cold War, continued to plague those Communists who 
agitated in a non-Communist milieu. Here and there, however, the 
Communists succeeded in putting across their views, with the 
result that a Communist leader could boast in 1969 that “‘scores of 
resolutions that place these movements on record against the war 
in Vietnam, for the recognition of China, for trade with the social- 
ist countries, are the fruit of this constructive work.” 

But these limited successes did not lay the foundations of a 
major increase in the numerical size of the cpc. Throughout the 
1960s the party leadership insisted on two “‘areas of concentra- 
tion’: the working class and young people. The cpc made a spe- 
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cial effort in southern Ontario and among workers in six indus- 
tries, ‘‘in a concentrated effort to build party organizations in the 
big plants.” 

Sending out special organizers, and involving party leaders in 
the recruitment campaign in the auto, electrical, construction, 
steel, transportation and service industries, brought slender results. 
In the Lenin Centennial Recruitment Drive in 1970 a mere forty 
persons throughout Canada joined the crc by June of that year. 
It was left to a prominent Communist official to assure the central 
committee that ‘‘we have held our own.”” What he did not mention 
was that the number of recruits in 1970 was appreciably lower than 
during the Cold War. The Lpp recruited 400 in 1952 and 489 
between March and September, 1954.'° 

Stagnation and isolation from the mainstream of Canadian poli- 
tics were partly attributed to the performance of party clubs, which 
the leaders felt did not display sufficient drive, burdened their 
members with too many duties, and did not engage in proper 
educational work to strengthen the political consciousness of 
dues-paying Communists. Some of those who joined the cpc were 
badly disappointed in their expectations. A resolution of the B.C. 
party convention in 1973 warned that ‘‘new people come into our 
Party with an image of a well-organized, self disciplined fighting 
organization. When they do not find this some become disillu- 
sioned and leave... .”"'! 


The total number of party clubs remained a secret. The last avail- 
able figure was for 1960. Then the cec had about 150 clubs 
compared to “‘over 500” in the spring of 1946.'2 

As before, party clubs were unevenly distributed across the 
Dominion. In Quebec the clubs were largely confined to Montreal. 
East of Montreal there was only one club. The Toronto area had 
61 clubs in 1949; in 1974 the Canadian Tribune reported the exist- 
ence of 14 clubs in Metro Toronto. Even so, Toronto had more 
party members than any other city in Canada. In recent years a 
painstaking effort has been made to re-establish, in towns and 
mining centres, party clubs which disintegrated during the Cold 
War and the destalinization crisis in 1956-1957. In spite of modest 
successes, the cPc still has a long way to go, especially in Ontario. 
The situation in the Prairies is not more propitious, although the 
decline in the number of clubs is less obvious in Manitoba than 
elsewhere. All are in Winnipeg. In B.C. the party clubs are more 
evenly distributed across the province than elsewhere in Canada. 
They also contain a high percentage of manual and ex-manual 
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workers. Less gratifying to the leaders is the fact that these clubs 
have among their members a high proportion of elderly workers 
and old age pensioners. By moving to the west coast they have 
depleted the ranks of party organizations in the less clement parts 
of Canada. 

The leaders of the cpc checked on the performance of party 
clubs outside Toronto by going on speaking tours periodically. 
They were guests of honour and star speakers at public banquets to 
celebrate some memorable anniversary in the Communist move- 
ment, or to honour some worthy Canadian Communist. On such 
occasions they addressed small groups of elderly supporters inter- 
spersed with alert members of the RCMP in mufti, and a sprinkling 
of youngsters eager to see what a Communist looked like in the 
flesh. The leaders also spoke on the radio and occasionally 
appeared on TV. In addition to these public appearances special 
sessions were organized so that they could meet activists and mid- 
dle-echelon officials. These meetings were invariably held in pri- 
vate. So were the provincial and national conventions of the cPc, 
which the representatives of the non-Communist press were not 
allowed to attend. In this respect the crc differed greatly from 
most other political parties in Canada. 

In view of the unpopularity of Communism and the cpc, the 
Communists conducted a lot of their agitation through cpc- 
controlled organizations or through associations in which party 
members had a foothold. In most instances Communist organiza- 
tions in the 1960s were survivals from the time of the Cold War, if 
not earlier. The Communist members of these organizations car- 
ried out party directives and were expected to act as a group. They 
were, and remain, numerous among the organizers and the volun- 
tary and clerical staffs of these organizations, which were some- 
times chaired by non-Communists close to the cpc. The rank- 
and-file party members were strongly urged to join at least one of 
these mass organizations. The dutiful ones did so, to the detriment 
of their free time and their purse. 

The range of activities of these organizations varied a great deal. 
Many of the associations existed only on paper, and displayed 
signs of life only when a telegram had to be sent or a statement 
made to show that the stand taken by the cpc and the U.S.S.R. 
met with the approval of a large number of organizations in which 
public-spirited Canadians were active. 

Other mass organizations, however, had a life of their own. The 
largest were several ethnic and benevolent associations. Although 
far less significant than in the 1930s and 1940s, they represented 
one of the few areas where the cpc in the 1960s influenced the 
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attitudes of thousands of Canadians, most of them elderly and of 
East European descent. Natural causes, the process of assimila- 
tion, and disappointment over policies followed by the Soviet gov- 
ernment at home and abroad, have reduced the numerical strength 
of these organizations and their usefulness as ‘transmission belts’’. 

The once-active Canadian Peace Congress was in its twilight 
years long before the cpc decided that Dr. James Endicott no 
longer deserved Communist support. His unwillingness to side 
with the U.S.S.R. in the dispute with China led to calls for his 
resignation and a visit by a member of the Soviet embassy in 
Ottawa.'? By the beginning of 1972 the pressure on him was so 
strong that he and his wife resigned. They left the Canadian Peace 
Congress when it was at the nadir of its influence, but even in the 
1960s it seldom enjoyed the influence of the other peace organiza- 
tions which emerged in Canada after Stalin’s death. 

On several occasions party members sought a dialogue with 
these non-Communist peace organizations, joined them, and in a 
few cases obtained fairly responsible positions in them. The Com- 
munists’ willingness to work hard, and the lack of staunch anti- 
Communists within these groups, made it easier for party mem- 
bers and sympathizers to play a role in them. Since the leaders of 
these organizations considered that the main task of the peace 
movement in North America was to fight for the reversal of Amer- 
ican and Canadian defence and foreign policies, they gave the 
benefit of the doubt to the Soviet Union and the Canadian Com- 
munists, because they felt that the U.S.S.R. had a good case. 

The Voice of Women was one of the peace groups that the 
Communists were interested in. It was the kind of organization 
that the crc could not ignore in the party’s repeated attempts to 


create a mass movement among women. Such a movement, the . 


Communists argued, would depend to a large extent on the ability 
of the cpc to enrol more women and make better use of its woman 
power. 

Although the nucleus of Communist pioneers in Canada 
included several dedicated women such as Rebecca Buhay, Annie 
Buller, Bella Gauld and Florence Custance, party work among 
women received low priority. The women’s department at party 
headquarters was a one-woman affair in the 1920s and early 
1930s. It failed to keep in touch with women party members, who, 
however, represented one-quarter of the total party membership in 
1929. At least 90 per cent of these women were housewives who 
shared the ethnic backgrounds of their husbands.'+ Most of the 
Communist housewives were, according to a party document, 
“inactive, passive elements”’ in the CPC. 


o 
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In the 1930s the percentage of women in the crc fluctuated 
from 14 per cent in 1934 to 12 per cent in 1935, 15 per cent in 
1937 and 14 per cent in 1938. It rose to 28 per cent in 1951. 
Although these percentages compared favourably with those for 
women in Communist parties in some other industrial societies, 
Buck and his colleagues were dissatisfied. Time and again they 
urged that a greater effort should be made to bring women into the 
cpc. They blamed husbands for not encouraging their wives to 
join, and they criticized party committees for not paying enough 
attention to agitation among women. “When the problem of work 
among women is brought up by male comrades, it is considered as 
a joke,” acknowledged a party resolution in B.C. 

Buck was equally critical of the work of women party members 
in the one organization which they either controlled or had a foot- 
hold in. The slogans of the Women’s Labour League — “*Protec- 
tion of Womanhood”, ‘‘Care of Motherhood” and “*Co-operation 
instead of Competition” — were dismissed as “‘sentimental bour- 
geois slogans”’ when the party line hardened in 1929. At the same 
time women’s pacifist organizations and advocates of family plan- 
ning were attacked. The sixth convention of the cPc insisted that 


no propaganda on Birth Control, as a remedy of economic 
evils, be permissible and whatever articles written by women 
proletarians with an incorrect orientation have to be pub- 
lished, an editorial note, correcting the same, must accom- 
pany the article.'> 


In the early 1930s the Women’s Labour League, led for a time 
by Alice Buck, the wife of Tim Buck, joined the wuL. During the 
Popular Front period, women party members were active in 
left-wing, liberal and peace organizations, and compaigned on 
behalf of the unemployed. 

Early in 1947 the Lpp sponsored the formation of the Congress 
of Canadian Women (ccw). The need for such an organization 
was made “very clear’ to Mrs. Nielsen when she attended the 
founding convention of the pro-Communist Congress of American 
Women in 1946.'* Like other mass organizations, the ccw held 
conventions to which observers were invited. The president of the 
ccw was a former ccFrer. Mrs. Rae Lubbock sat as a CCF-MPP in 
the Ontario legislature in 1943-1945, and had been active in the 
Housewives Association before she allied herself with the Com- 
munists. The ccw took part in Communist peace campaigns and 
protests against poor housing, high prices and discrimination 
against women in industry. The Lpp and the ccw produced several 
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pamphlets and brochures describing the role of women in the 
U.S.S.R. They also stated their views on matters of primary inter- 
est to women and mothers. The Communists and their allies 
demanded equal pay for equal work, favoured the unionization of 
women workers, and advocated social legislation favourable to 
mothers and children. 

On the subject of divorce and abortion the crc had little to say. 
Occasionally, contributors to the Canadian Tribune would come 
out with statements critical of the divorce laws before the liberali- 
zation of 1968. They also felt that in some circumstances abortion 
was necessary. Unlike the Trotskyists, the Lpp-cpc did not insist 
on “abortion on demand”, nor did they devote much attention to 
“Women’s Liberation’’. Instead, the Communists maintained that 
women could best achieve their objectives by taking part in the 
daily struggle of the working class, by joining the crc and its mass 
organizations, and working for a socialist society in which women 
would enjoy equal status with men and realize their full potential. 

The Communists’ unwillingness to adopt the priorities and the 
agitational techniques of the most vocal elements of the women’s 
liberation movement has been attributed to three factors. First, 
there is the widespread Communist belief that much of what pas- 
ses for ““Women’s Lib” is a temporary phenomenon incapable of 
producing a solution to the real problems facing working-class 
women in our society. Second, many Communists were genuinely 
shocked by some of the arguments and objectives of the spokes- 
women of women’s liberation. The B.C. Party Women’s confer- 
ence in 1973 described ‘‘Lesbianism or Gay Liberation”’ as ‘‘sim- 
ply an indication of the decadent society in today’s capitalist part 
of the world,” and warned that “the ‘new morality’ code of per- 
missiveness and lack of responsibility increases the demand for 
abortion with little or no thought for the consequences.”’'’ Third, 
the leadership of some women’s liberation groups contains a fair 
number of Trotskyists or ex-Trotskyists, a category of people 
whom the elderly men in charge of the cpc have never found easy 
to stomach. 

The Communists’ lack of sympathy for ‘Women’s Lib” as that 
term is understood in non-Communist circles, considerably 
reduced whatever potential appeal the cpc may have had among 
non-conformist women. What proved even more disquieting to the 
party leaders was their inability to retain in the cpc a number of 
women comrades who transferred their energies and organiza- 
tional skills to women’s liberation groups in which several of them 
hold important positions. 

Communists could also be found at the helm of several organi- 
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zations catering for the unemployed and for tenants in apartment 
blocks. The latter succeeded in wresting major concessions from 
the government of B.C. The recipe for success here was the same 
as elsewhere. An issue that affected a large number of people; lack 
of sustained interest by other political parties in that particular 
issue; a sprinkling of party members prepared to do a great deal of 
unglamorous work; and the use of pressure group tactics in a mass 
society. Canvassing, petitions, public meetings and demonstra- 
tions, deputations to people in power, and access to the mass 
media, produced results and provided welcome publicity for the 
leaders of the campaign. Some of them used these activities on 
behalf of a segment of the population as a stepping stone to elected 
office at the municipal level. 

In the world of labour the Communists continued to agitate in 
several ways. They kept up their opposition to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, to the use of court injunctions in labour disputes, and to 
discrimination against women workers. They called for a higher 
minimum wage, a shorter work week and more social legislation. 
They gave publicity to strikers’ demands and took part in some 
labour disputes, although not to the extent that the leaders of the 
cPc wanted. 

The Communists also pressed hard for the removal of resolu- 
tions, oaths and policy statements that expressly prevented party 
members from holding executive posts in unions affiliated to the 
Canadian Labour Congress (CLC), formed in 1956 by the amal- 
gamation of the TLC and cc. A landmark in this struggle over the 
exclusion of Communists took place at the CLC convention in May 
1968. Against the opposition of a former president of the usw 
local in Sudbury, the delegates voted by a large majority in favour 
of deleting from the CLC constitution the reference to ‘‘Commun- 
ist” and “‘Fascist agencies”, against which the CLC promised to 
protect the labour movement. The revised version merely referred 
to protection “from undermining efforts of all totalitarian agen- 
cies.” The delegates also voted to delete from the oath which 
members of the CLC executive had to take, the passage in which 
the office holder declared that he was not 


associated with any group whatsoever which expounds or pro- 
motes or encourages any doctrine or philosophy contrary to 
or subversive of the fundamental principles and institutions of 
the democratic form of government in Canada.'® 


Many CLC affiliates adopted the same policy either before or after 
the crucial vote in May 1968. 
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Three factors combined to allow this major Communist victory 
at the CLC convention. In the first place, party members and 
sympathizers, including those who had lain low during the Cold 
War, did their best to create a climate of opinion that would be 
less unfavourable to the Communists. They emphasized the need 
for “‘working class unity” and accused their opponents of engaging 
in “‘MacCarthyism”’, ‘‘witch-hunting”’, “‘red scare tactics” and of 
playing the employers’ game when they said anything against 
Communists or the cPc. 

Secondly, the Communist campaign was helped considerably by 
the existence of an amorphous body of trade union activists who 
were receptive to some Communist arguments and slogans, and 
were prepared to fight alongside party members on convention 
floors in many parts of Canada. The strength of this shifting body 
of opinion cannot easily be assessed, although its existence has 
never been denied. It is part and parcel of the labour movement in 
Canada. Partly submerged at the height of the Cold War, these 
non-conformist radicals have been a source of embarrassment to 
both the crc and the moderate trade union leaders. Neither side 
has been able to tame, let alone tap the energies of these radicals to 
the full. To the Communists they appear disparate left-wing ele- 
ments who are welcome, though scarcely reliable, allies. To the 
present leaders of the CLC they are gadflies, and their association 
with Communists in their day-to-day activities is a reminder that 
the victories of the non-Communists during the Cold War were 
merely another round in the battle that has been going on ever 
since the Bolsheviks challenged the socialists in the West almost 
sixty years ago. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the Communist campaign 
to lift the restrictions on Communists succeeded because the trade 
union hierarchy was no longer prepared to fight the Communists 
with the same vigour as it had shown in the late 1940s and through 
most of the 1950s. As William Dodge, executive secretary of the 
CLC, put it at the time of the 1972 convention of the B.C. Federa- 
tion of Labour, ‘tA couple or more Communists wouldn’t make 
the difference.” 

The following day, a Communist was elected one of the vice- 
presidents of the B.C. Federation of Labour. He decided to run 
“when he heard” Dodge say that “‘he did not mind a few Com- 
munists in the federation.””!9 

The fate of Communist-controlled unions outside the CLC 
remained an important source of controversy between pro- and 
anti-Communist unionists in the 1960s. According to a non- 
Communist source, these unions had 60,000 members in 1956; 
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according to a Soviet one, they had up to 70,000 members in the 
early 1960s.2° 

The strongest of these unions were the 1UMMSw, the UE and the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers Union. The Communist 
unions operated like other unions; some were perhaps more 
strike-prone than others. By and large, employers did not find it 
difficult to get along with Communist union officials. They were 
getting on in years, and did not want to provide a pretext for 
another major anti-Communist drive. 

The Communist-led unions tried to negotiate their re-entry 
into the mainstream of Canadian labour. The cic responded to 
feelers and formal applications with conditions designed to break 
the Communist grip over these unions. On several occasions these 
unions were told to merge with larger unions, where the Commun- 
ists knew that they would not hold the levers of power. 

It was only after Stalin’s death that mergers took place. The first 
to be absorbed were some of the smaller unions that had been 

, expelled from the TLc and cc. Then the bulk of the Immsw 
hé joined the anti-Communist United Steelworkers of America in 
; 1967. The deals that preceded amalgamation contained provision 
for the employment of Communist union officials on the staff of 
the larger non-Communist union. The fact that several veteran 
A. Communist unionists found a niche under these arrangements 
“4 inevitably led to the charge of ‘‘betrayal’’. Although party mem- 
‘. bers working in these unions made the charge, they could not 
i prevent cpc headquarters from welcoming the merger. 
tf The United Fishermen found the merger terms unacceptable 
\. and preferred to apply for affiliation to the cLc. Its application 
th had the support of many trade unions in B.C., where the Com- 
4 munists were regaining some of the ground lost during the Cold 
+t War. In 1972 the United Fishermen and the ve returned to the 
a . fold, in spite of misgivings several non-Communist union leaders 
expressed in public. 

The successful campaign to enter the CLC increased the prestige 
of those Communist leaders, such as William Kashtan, who in the 
1960s were sceptical of the proposal that the cpc should take the 

R initiative to launch a new trade union centre along the lines of the 

f wUL. Nor did they encourage those leftists who urged the CPC to 

4 support the formation of Canadian unions that would compete 

" with the existing AFL-cio unions. Those who favoured independ- 
ent Canadian unions included Dr. Charles Lipton, a one-time 
member of the central committee of the cpc, and Kent Rowley, 
who was one of the leaders behind the formation of the Council of 
Canadian Unions. 
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Mindful of the damage caused by ‘‘dual unionism”, and doubt- 
ful whether new independent unions could compete successfully 
with established international ones, the cpc preferred to concen- 
trate its limited resources on agitation in the existing unions and 
on urging others to do the same. The crc also voiced fairly fre- 
quent criticism of the cic leaders and the international unions, 
accusing them of anti-Communism, failure to organize the unor- 
ganized workers, and subservience to employers and the AFL-CIO 
leadership. Instead, the Communists called for greater autonomy 
for the Canadian locals of the international unions and the CLC vis- 
a-vis the AFL-clo. The demand for autonomy showed how care- 
fully the elderly leaders of the cpc moved in a delicate area of 
great interest to them. A case can be made that in the 1960s the 
cpc was “tailing” behind the growing number of Canadian trade 
unionists who were increasingly dissatisfied with the way that the 
AFL headquarters and the American international unions made 
decisions on their behalf. Only in 1973 did the cpc come out 
unequivocally in favour of an ‘* ‘tindependent” and “sovereign” 
Canadian trade union movement.?! 

Given the outlook of the Communist leaders in the 1960s, their 
attitude towards the Quebec-based Confederation of National 
Trade Unions (CNTU) becomes understandable. Although the 
CNTU was then growing rapidly, and was often more militant than 
the leaders of the AFL-CLC unions in Quebec, Kashtan opposed too 
close an identification with the CNTU at the expense of the interna- 
tional unions. Instead, he advocated collaboration between the 
CNTU and CLC unions which would culminate in a merger of these 
two union organizations in a single trade union centre in Quebec, 
which in turn would join a Canadian trade union centre independ- 
ent of the AFL-CIO. 

Quebec remained another area of major interest to the cpc. For 
decades the party insisted that the French Canadians were a sepa- 
rate nation and that they were grossly discriminated against. Com- 
intern and Soviet publications expressed similar views; in 1929 the 
Profintern described French Canadians as the “most cruelly” 
exploited section of the Canadian proletariat.”2? However, the 
cec did not accept the opinion of separatists and some Marxists 
that Quebec was a colony run by Anglo-Saxon Canadians. 

Communist spokesmen argued that French Canadians would 
prefer to remain within the Confederation provided radical 
changes occurred. These, so far as the Communists were con- 
cerned, would have to include structural changes in the Canadian 
economy, as well as reforms that would take into account Quebec’s 
history and special problems. The only proper solution was an 
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- agreement freely entered into by representatives of English- 
speaking and French-speaking Canada. 

The Communist preference for a united Canada was defended 
on the ground that division along national lines was bound to 
weaken the labour movement and damage the struggle for a social- 
ist Canada, while making it easier for the U.S.A. to extend its 
influence north of the border. Even after the FLQ kidnapped James 
Cross and murdered Pierre Laporte in 1970, Kashtan declared 
that “separatism would not be in the best interests of the national 
aspirations of the French Canadian people. Nor could a divided 
Canada be in the interests of the two nations.”?3 

While supporting the idea of a united Canada, the cpc insisted 
in Leninist fashion that the French Canadians should be granted 
the right of self-determination, including the right to secession. 
The reference to self-determination began appearing in Commun- 
ist documents in 1929 and the early 1930s. It does not figure in 
party pronouncements during the Popular Front period, nor after 
Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union: it was felt at that time that 
the struggle for an independent Quebec would divert Canadians 
from their contribution to the worldwide struggle against Hitler, 
Mussolini and Japan. The Communists, like everyone else, knew 
that the nationalist elements in Quebec were at best lukewarm 
towards Canada’s participation in a war against the two dictators. 
During and after the war the LPP repeatedly issued statements 
emphasizing the need for equal treatment of French Canadians. 
These demands were interspersed with the slogan “‘Maitres chez 
nous”, a slogan the Liberals adopted as their battle cry in the 
provincial election in 1960. In 1946, references to the right of 
self-determination, up to and including secession, reappeared in 
Communist publications, although at no time did the LPP advocate 
the break-up of Canada. Even when events in the 1960s showed 
the strength of Quebecois nationalism, the CPc made no concen- 
trated effort to exploit separatist feeling. It thus ensured that the 
party in Quebec would remain — at least in the short run —a small, 
isolated protest movement drawing most of its strength from 
among those people who were not of French extraction. 

Communist agitation among the Quebecois brought little but 
disappointment to the crc leaders in Toronto. In the 1920s and 
early 1930s the Communists had to compete with Albert St. Mar- 
tin, a court clerk who had been active in the Montreal locals of the 
spc and spec before 1914. A strong critic of the Catholic Church, 
he was a self-styled Communist who actually applied for affiliation 
to the Comintern. His unorthodox approach to Communism and 
to organizational matters was unacceptable to the cPc, and led to 
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complaints about St. Martin’s ‘‘anarchist’”? and ‘‘anarcho- 
syndicalist” views. The cpc also opposed him in organizations like 
the Université Ouvriére and Il’Association Humanitaire, in which 
various unorthodox ideas were expressed. 

To encourage the formation of a Communist nucleus among the 
Quebecois, in 1927 the cpc formed the Club Educationnel Cana- 
dien-Frangais and subsidized L’Ouvrier canadien which was pub- 
lished irregularly between 1927 and 1931. During the Depression 
the cpc also sent several French Canadians to Comintern educa- 
tional establishments in the U.S.S.R. It was not until the 1930s 
that the cpc began to make headway among French Canadians. 
Most of the recruits were unskilled and unemployed workers. A 
sprinkling of university graduates like Gui Caron, a great nephew 
of Louis Papineau, also joined the crc in the days of the People’s 
Front. 

Their conversion to Communism did not put an end to the 
CPC’s handicaps in Quebec. The Communists’ obstacles included 
the low level of education of the French Canadian workers, many 
of whom were recent arrivals in the cities. The absence of a long 
tradition of working class militancy was another drawback to the 
formation of native proletarian cadres. While in the English- 
speaking parts of Canada the cpc relied considerably on immi- 
grants from the British Isles and eastern Europe, in Quebec it had 
to start from scratch. Time and again it had to send 
Anglo-Saxons and East Europeans to Montreal to nurse the fledg- 
ling Communist organization among the Quebecois. The help they 
gave did not produce a major breakthrough, because few of the 
Anglo-Saxons and East Europeans were at home in the French- 
Canadian milieu. Fewer still spoke French well enough to pass for 
Quebecois on the rostrum or as canvassers. 

Other disadvantages for the cpc were the unyielding opposi- 
tion of the Catholic Church, the Padlock Act, and the unwilling- 
ness of most French-Canadian intellectuals to accept the cpc as an 
ally. In the Popular Front days the Communists could claim no 
more than a few contacts with young intellectuals on the fringe of 
the established parties. After the Hitler-Stalin pact the local Com- 
munists flirted for a time with French-Canadian nationalists 
opposed to conscription. Hitler’s invasion of the U_S.S.R. forced 
the Communists to search for different partners. This time they 
found a more sympathetic ambience in Montreal. The Padlock 
Act was not enforced by the provincial Liberal government, which 
dissolved several police agencies which had previously kept an eye 
on the Communists. Pro-Soviet feeling in Montreal, and the 
unionization drive in Quebec, enabled the Communists to enlarge 
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their influence and play a prominent role in the trade union move- 
ment. By 1945 the Lpp had several hundred French Canadian 
members. 

The LPP encouraged their involvement in the Communist move- 
ment. Special rules were passed to ensure that French Canadians 
would not be in a minority among delegates from Quebec at the 
national conventions of the Lpp and cpc. A determined effort was 
made to promote Quebecois in the provincial party organization. 
This policy produced results that the LPP was to regret on several 
occasions. 

Personal ambition and the lack of team spirit among French 
Canadian Communist leaders compounded the difficulties under 
which the Lpp laboured in Quebec. The result was friction, the 
formation of factions and — in one instance —a major split in party 
ranks. The ostensible reason for this state of affairs was the rela- 
tionship between party headquarters in Toronto and its Quebec 
wing. The French Canadian leaders in the Lpp often felt that little 
progress could be made unless Buck granted them a higher degree 
of autonomy. Not that they wanted to liquidate the LPP, some- 
thing they were sometimes accused of in the heat of controversy. 
In 1945 they actually rejected the proposal to turn the LPP in 
Quebec into an educational association, and to carry out the bulk 
of Communist activity through a broadly based party dedicated to 
social justice.*4 

The issue of autonomy for the Quebec wing of the Lpp contrib- 
uted to the dramatic walkout of Henri Gagnon and Everiste Dubé, 
a veteran Communist, at the provincial party convention in Nov- 
ember 1947. Gagnon took with him a large number of Quebecois 
Communists and formed the Parti Communiste du Québec Fran- 
¢ais in 1948. The members of this splinter group were active in a 
number of fields and feuded with the Lpp when they were not 
negotiating their re-entry into the mainstream of the Canadian 
Communist movement. 

Equally damaging to the fortunes of the Lpp was Duplessis’s 
victory at the polls in 1944. The Lpp put up few candidates in that 
election. The support the Communists gave to the provincial Lib- 
erals in several ridings was explained by Sam Carr in an article 
criticizing the ‘“‘ccr’s reckless anti-Liberal campaign.’’ The Com- 
munists, on the other hand, ‘rose above narrow partisanship .. . 
guided ... by the needs of the province and the people of Can- 
ada.’*?> 

In the wake of the Guzenko case in Ottawa, Duplessis once 
again applied the Padlock Act. Once again, the provincial and 
Montreal police harassed the Communists. Occasionally they 
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would confiscate an issue of a Communist newspaper and raid 
meetings and offices of Communist organizations. Obstacles were 
placed in the way of Communists renting halls for public meetings. 
Attempts were made to prevent Communists from speaking on the 
radio, or Communist-led unions from receiving certification. At 
the height of the Cold War a determined effort was made to unseat 
a Communist alderman in Montreal. This effort succeeded when 
Duplessis introduced a bill in the Quebec legislature, specifically 
designed to oust the LPP representative. As a result of these anti- 
Communist measures, the Lpp had to devote a great deal of 
energy, in and out of court, merely to preserve a semi-legal exist- 
ence. 

Although the Padlock Act helped to restrict the range of Com- 
munist activities in Quebec, it could not prevent the Montreal 
party organization from remaining the second largest in Canada. 
Ably led by Gui Caron and Harry Binder, the provincial organiza- 
tion of the LPP retained the allegiance of several hundred Quebe- 
cois and succeeded in forming several party clubs outside Mon- 
treal. Some of its candidates in provincial and federal elections 
polled more votes than their CCF opponents. In March 1956, 
Henri Gagnon and several of his associates rejoined the LPP in 
spite of misgivings about some aspects of the party program. Most 
of these hard-won successes were lost when later in the year many 
French and Jewish Communists left the Lpp in disgust. Gagnon 
abandoned the Lpp in 1958. 

The desertion by French Canadian cadres, which the Cpc-LPpP 
had acquired and nursed at great cost, made it impossible for the 
Communists to make an appreciable impression on the Quebecois 
in the 1960s. The Communist failure to rally support in Quebec 
was a major weakness for an organization which claimed to repre- 
sent the best elements of the working class in Canada, and to 
possess a scientific explanation of history. On the other hand, the 
Communist lack of influence in Quebec is not surprising if one 
remembers that the more respectable and intellectually better 
endowed democratic socialists also failed to make an impact on 
Quebecois politics. 

When socialism began to gain ground among French Canadi- 
ans, it came through neither the NDP nor the crc. It reached 
Quebec via London and Paris, where a number of graduate stu- 
dents from Quebec became acquainted with the views of British 
Fabians and various groups of French Marxists and left-wing 
Catholics who occupied an uneasy position between the powerful 
French Communist party and the decaying Socialist party led by 
Guy Mollet. Marxism, as expounded in Paris, sounded attractive 
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to those in need of an explanation for the backwardness of 
Quebec, and of a tool with which to modernize Quebecois society. 
It was these intellectuals who played an important role in stirring 
up public opinion against Duplessis and his successors. They also 
attacked the Quebecois Liberals for their subservience to Ottawa, 
and for their economic policies. 

In this struggle the French Canadian intellectuals, who consid- 
ered themselves Marxists or merely socialistically inclined, used 
slogans and arguments that had appeared in Communist publica- 
tions at home or abroad. Like the CcF-NppP, they also attracted 
ex-members and sympathizers of the cpc in Quebec. These intel- 
lectuals formed study circles, published periodicals and talked to 
the local representatives of the cpc. The latter advocated ‘“‘socialist 
unity”’ as the first step to a “genuinely broad national and demo- 
cratic front,’’ which would include the trade unions and the teach- 
ers, and ‘‘present a people’s alternative to the bourgeois parties.” 
In some instances, the cpc figured as one of the many groups 
participating in conferences and demonstrations held to denounce 
those in power in Ottawa and Quebec City. 

For a short while the Communists felt that they were making 
progress. Sam Walsh, head of the party organization in Quebec, 
told his colleagues in 1965 that the “Communist Party is becoming 
accepted as part of the ‘national liberation’ front of Quebec by 
many groups, although there are still very serious reservations.” 
These reservations did not relate solely to the worldwide contro- 
versies that had contributed so much to the isolation of the crc 
throughout Canada. In Quebec the task of the Communists was 
further complicated by the Communist attitude towards Canadian 
unity and the subordination of the Quebec wing of the cpc to the 
party centre in Toronto. Neither of these factors helped the ‘‘task 
of winning and holding French Canadian party members.” 

According to Walsh, the “‘root cause” lay in “‘our inconsistent 
and even timid defence of the right of French Canadians to self- 
determination.”” The fact that the cpc was “the only party in 
Quebec which has not got a distinctly or wholly independent 
Quebec structure” did not improve matters. 

To strengthen the Communist appeal in a milieu that sounded 
so promising, the cpc decided in May 1965 to create, within the 
cpc, the Parti Communiste du Québec (Pcq). As the secretary of 
the cpc put it, the change “should undoubtedly help to extend” 
the party’s “influence in the labour and democratic movement and 
among the genuinely national forces in Quebec.” Electoral results 
showed that these hopes were premature. The occasional candi- 
date put up by the pcq in federal and provincial elections very 
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seldom saved his deposit or gained more than a few hundred votes. 

The struggle against the established order in Quebec and else- 
where contained strong anti-American undertones. Although the 
Communists always drew a distinction between what they called 
“progressive forces” in the United States on the one hand, and the 
powerful in Washington and Wall Street on the other, throughout 
the 1960s the crc treated the U.S.A. as the leading imperialist 
power in the world, the rulers of which were capable of doing 
anything to thwart the awakening of the colonial peoples in the 
ex-western colonies, and to prevent the advancement of socialism. 

The party continued to campaign for Canadian withdrawal from 
NATO and NORAD, called for Canadian neutrality, and hailed 
Soviet initiatives in the field of disarmament. During the Cuban 
missiles crisis in 1962, the CPC supported the Soviet government. 
It adopted a similar position at the time of the Six-Day War 
(1967) in the Middle East. 

The sympathy of the Canadian Communists and the U.S.S.R. 
for the Arabs, and their strong criticism of the Israeli government, 
widened the gulf separating the cpc from the bulk of Jewish opin- 
ion in Canada. Nor did their pro-Arab attitude make it easy for 
the crc to hold Jews in the party, or for party members to exert 
influence in organizations like the United Jewish People’s Order. 
Prominent party members like Joe Zuken in Winnipeg criticized 
the Soviet attitude in the non-Communist press. Others who were 
active in pro-Communist Jewish Canadian circles took a far less 
critical attitude towards Israel than the central committee of the 
cpc. The latter, however, also came out in favour of the continued 
existence of Israel. This approach made it easier for the Cpc to 
hold its members of Jewish descent, and through them to preserve 
tenuous links with the Jewish community, in which, however, the 
cpec exerts less influence today than ever before.?’ 


Like other Communist parties in industrial societies, the CPC 
found it easier to back the cpsu and the U.S.S.R. in their dealings 
with the non-Communist world than with fellow-socialist states. 
This was shown in particular when the ramifications of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, and the entry of Soviet troops into Prague (1968), 
spread to Canada. 

The Canadian Communists admired the long struggle of their 
Chinese comrades against Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists and the 
Japanese. They gave publicity to that struggle, and at least one 
Canadian Communist worked in the Comintern apparatus in the 
Far East during a crucial period in the history of the Chinese 
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Communist movement. Better known is the contribution of Dr. 
Norman Bethune, a member of the cpc and a veteran of the Span- 
ish Civil War, who died from blood poisoning while treating 
Chinese Communist soldiers in 1939. Today he is one of the most 
venerated foreigners in the People’s Republic of China. 

The crc hailed the victory of the Chinese Communists as a 
major blow against imperialism and capitalism, and called for the 
recognition of Mao Tse-tung’s government. His writings appeared 
in bookstores run under cpc auspices. The worsening relations 
between Moscow and Peking affected the cpc when the Chinese 
began to distribute in Canada several pamphlets that were the 
stock in trade of the Chinese Communists in their attack against 
the Soviet leaders. 

In an effort to prevent further deterioration in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, two CPC leaders visited Peking in 1963. In their conversa- 
tions with their Chinese hosts, Leslie Morris and William Kashtan 
found ‘tno meeting of minds.” The Chinese advocated revolution- 
ary action, argued that the main centres of discontent were in the 
underdeveloped world, and insisted that Communists in industrial 
societies could best serve the common cause by supporting those 
already engaged in revolutionary activities in underdeveloped 
societies. They also suggested to their guests that the Communists 
in Canada should hang the democratic socialists. 28 

Distressed by what they had learned, the two cpc delegates 
returned to Canada via Moscow where they described their experi- 
ences to Khrushchev. After the trip to Peking and Moscow, the 
cPc continued to support the Soviet Union against Mao, whose 
policies at home and abroad were criticized in Canadian Com- 
munist publications with the same arguments as were used by the 
CPSU. 

In the controversy with the dominant wing of the Communist 
Party of China, Buck, Morris and Kashtan carried the bulk of the 
elderly rank-and-file of the cpc. Little overt opposition was notice- 
able until a group of militants in Vancouver was expelled from the 
cpc in 1964. Led by Jack Scott, a native of the British Isles and a 
former shop steward, they formed the first of several Maoist 
organizations in Canada. The Progressive Workers Movement 
(Pwo) attacked the crc for its lack of revolutionary drive and its 
identification with Soviet “revisionism”. At the same time the 
monthly Progressive Worker denounced American imperialism 
and advocated the formation of a new trade union centre inde- 
pendent of the AFL-cLc. The cpc retaliated by calling for the 
“isolation” of the PwM. 

Before long the PwmM was rent by dissension and had to take 
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second place to other Maoist groups with a similar program. The 
most articulate of these groups, the Internationalists, was founded 
in Vancouver in 1963. It consisted largely of students, some of 
whom were recent immigrants to Canada. In 1970 the Internation- 
alists provided the nucleus for the Communist Party of Canada 
(Marxist-Leninist). The chief characteristics of this group were fre- 
quent purges in their ranks, the youth of its leaders and militants, a 
fervent belief in the applicability of Mao Tse-tung thought in Can- 
ada, a vocabulary based on the Peking Review, and a high degree 
of intolerance of other left-wing views and organizations. The hos- 
tility of these young Maoists extended to the Canadian Party of 
Labour, which for a time championed the Maoist cause in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute and in which several former U.S. citizens were 
active. 

The Maoists won their chief successes in the very areas where 
they encountered no serious opposition from the cpc. On some 
campuses they achieved a certain amount of notoriety in confron- 
tations with the university authorities. In Quebec they put up more 
candidates and won five times as many votes as the cpc in the 
1972 federal election. Among the growing number of Chinese, 
East Indians and Blacks in Canada, the Maoists were more active 
and gained more support than the cpc. The cPc, in spite of its 
opposition to racial discrimination and its advocacy of reforms to 
improve the lot of the average immigrant from the Third World, 
failed to make the kind of headway that the Communists had 
achieved among Finns and Ukrainians in the 1920s. In the ranks 
of organized labour the Maoists were easily defeated by the more 
experienced and far more numerous trade union leaders associated 
with the NDP and the cpc. 

The emergence of the Maoists was paralleled by the growing 
influence of the Trotskyists. Years of uphill struggle, of patient 
agitation and periodic attempts to infiltrate the CCF-NDP, at last 
began to show results in the 1960s. In the metropolitan centres the 
League for Socialist Action (LSA) and the Young Socialists 
attracted teenagers, students and young graduates, who were pre- 
pared to fight for a socialist Canada and an independent and uni- 
lingual Quebec. They took an active part in the campaign for 
peace in Vietnam, for major educational reforms at the universi- 
ties, for abortion on demand, and for the rights of homosexuals, 
sponsored by the Trotskyist Labor Challenge. Although the turn- 
over of supporters remained high and the LSA was not the only 
spokesman of the Trotskyist cause in Canada, Trotskyist agitation 
angered many democratic socialists and Communist veterans. The 
latter knew that Trotskyist strength lay in the very age groups 
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where the cec had been notoriously weak since the beginning of 
the Cold War. 

Events in Czechoslovakia in 1968 provided additional ammuni- 
tion for the Trotskyists and Maoists, and imposed new strains on 
the leaders of the cpc who were groping for a way to rejuvenate 
the party and re-establish its influence. The difficulties they experi- 
enced in agreeing on a Communist approach to Canadian prob- 
lems were compounded by their realization that success or failure 
in Canada, and the image of the cpc, could not be divorced from 
what the U.S.S.R. and the pro-Moscow Communist parties were 
doing in other parts of the world. 

Some party leaders were prepared to identify themselves com- 
pletely with the U.S.S.R. in public. They were appalled when on 
several occasions the cpc and mass organizations indulged in mild 
criticism of some aspect of Soviet nationality policy. They were 
annoyed when those of their colleagues who also had the reputa- 
tion of being die-hards found it politic not to express their views in 
a manner that was fashionable under Stalin. Both these groups of 
leaders distrusted prominent Communists who were seeking a way 
of turning the cpc into an organization that would be less closely 
identified with the cpsu, and bolder in its search for allies among 
non-Communist opponents of the Establishment in Canada. 

Czechoslovakia became a battleground over which the leaders 
clashed, even before the entry of Soviet troops into Prague in 
August 1968. To some extent, Canadian Communist appreciation 
of developments in Prague depended on the dispatches sent by 
John Boyd, a well-known member of the cpc in the 1960s. He had 
been secretary of the pro-Communist Canadian Slav Committee 
after the war, editor of the Canadian Tribune after 1956, and a 
member of the politbureau of the cpc before he became associated 
with the editorial board of the World Marxist Review in Prague. 
The articles he wrote for the Tribune displayed broad sympathy 
for Dubcek’s efforts to liberalize the Communist regime in Czecho- 
slovakia. At first, Boyd’s dispatches received great publicity in 
the Tribune, which published them under such headings as “‘Pro- 
gram strengthens socialist relations” and ‘“‘differing views and 
ideas.” 

Before long, however, key members of the crc realized that the 
CPSU was becoming increasingly upset by the course of events in 
Prague. Prominent Canadian Communists who went to eastern 
Europe that summer soon became aware of how suspicious the 
Soviet leaders were of Dubcek’s intentions. Hence the unwilling- 
ness of the cPc to establish close contacts with their Czechoslovak 
colleagues. 
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As soon as Soviet troops entered Prague on August 20, 1968, 
the politbureau of the cpc criticized the Soviet move and called for 
“an early withdrawal of all foreign troops” from Czechoslovakia. 
The communiqué attributed the unhappy state of affairs in Czecho- 
slovakia ‘“‘not only to the intrigues of enemies of socialism but, 
facilitating these, the presence of unresolved problems of socialist 
development and socialist democracy.’’?9 

For the first time since 1956 the cpc came out unequivocally 
against a major aspect of Soviet foreign policy. No sooner had the 
cpc made its views known than the party leadership began to 
retreat from its position. By October 1968 a communiqué, issued 
over the signature of the central committee, reversed the politbu- 
reau’s original stand. It rejected those aspects of the August 21, 
1968 communiqué which gave ‘‘expression to the false position 
that the entry of Warsaw Pact troops into Czechoslovakia was not 
in the interests of socialism.””3° 

These communiqués reflected tensions and disagreements within 
the cpc. The first communiqué was a compromise, because there 
were members of the politbureau who wanted to condemn Soviet 
intervention in stronger terms. They echoed the views of several 
other Communist parties, which adopted a more critical stand on 
the subject of Soviet policy in Czechoslovakia than the cpc’s. The 
second communiqué in October 1968 represented a shift of 
emphasis which once again was not confined to the cpc. In Can- 
ada, however, it represented an attempt to align the cpc with the 
cPsu. It was also a concession to the die-hards, who shuddered at 
the thought of the cpc opposing the Soviet Union. According to a 
leading party official who shared these sentiments, a ‘wave of 
membership meetings across the country’? demanded ‘‘a clear 
statement in support” of Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia.?! 

Soviet policy in the neighbouring Ukraine proved to be another 
source of embarrassment to Kashtan and his colleagues. The high 
proportion of Ukrainians in the cpc, and their financial sacrifices 
for the Communist movement, assured the spokesmen of these 
Ukrainians an important role in the party. They often acted as 
watchdogs, and as a powerful pressure group which ensured loy- 
alty to the cpsu. Not that the Ukrainian Communists always 
found it easy to identify with certain trends in the cpc. In 1928 the 
leaders of the ULFTA complained at the Sixth Congress of the 
Comintern about their treatment from Buck. Although the matter 
was patched up, thanks to the plan to involve Ukrainian Com- 
Mmunists in agitation outside the Ukrainian community, friction 
arose again in the mid-1930s. This time a former secretary of the 
Ukrainian Agitprop Committee of the cpc complained about 
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Soviet policies in the Ukraine. T. Kobzey and his associates were 
expelled from the cpc and denounced in the party press. 

In the next three decades there were few overt signs of dissent 
among Ukrainian Canadian Communists, although M. Popovic 
had doubts about the Stalinist version of the Great Purge. Their 
immunity to Salsberg’s arguments in 1956 was so total that one of 
the most prominent Communists of Ukrainian extraction could 
boast, 


We are proud . . . there have been no resignations from mem- 
bership or positions among membership, that our members 
have not succumbed to pressures of hysteria and liquidation- 
ism.?? 


In the mid-1960s, however, disagreements among Ukrainian 
Communists in Canada broke out openly. Once again, events out- 
side Canada were the cause of the crisis. In the heyday of destalini- 
zation in the U.S.S.R., Soviet spokesmen admitted that there had 
been breaches of ‘“‘socialist legality’? in the Ukraine, and that a 
number of Ukrainians, including faithful party members, had lost 
their lives due to the “cult of personality.”” Such statements con- 
firmed what anti-Communist Ukrainians in Canada had stated 
more than once in arguments with their pro-Communist compa- 
triots. Worse was to follow when a disillusioned veteran of the crc 
returned from Kiev. 

John Kolasky had been selected to attend the Higher Party 
School of the central committee of the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine in 1963. Disturbed by living and working conditions and 
shocked by the extent of russification in the Ukraine, he protested; 
he was arrested and expelled from the U.S.S.R. in 1965. On his 
return to Canada Kolasky described his experiences. With the help 
of printed material which he smuggled out of the Soviet Union, he 
wrote two books to prove his contentions. 

Kolasky’s revelations added to the soul-searching already going 
on among pro-Communist Ukrainians in Canada. He touched a 
sore point, since one of the strongest planks of Communist propa- 
ganda among Ukrainian Canadians was the Soviet encouragement 
of Ukrainian culture, something that the Communists liked to 
contrast with the policies of tsarist Russia and Poland. 

For a time the leaders of the cpc tried to ward off the demands 
of several prominent Ukrainian Canadian Communists to send a 
delegation to investigate the situation on the spot. When the pres- 
sure became irresistible, the cpc leaders suggested a compromise 
solution. They accepted the idea of a delegation to the Ukraine, 
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but arranged for it to include Buck and William Ross, the leader 
of the cpc in Manitoba, in addition to Communists of Ukrainian 
extraction. 

After spending three weeks in the U.S.S.R. in 1967, and talking 
to Soviet leaders in Kiev and Moscow, the delegation submitted a 
report, which was not published in the Canadian Tribune, but only 
in an internal bulletin distributed to party members.*? The report 
agreed indirectly with some of the charges Kolasky had made. 
When Soviet pressure failed to prevent the publication of the 
report, twenty-eight well-known Soviet Ukrainians signed a letter 
which was published in the Ukrainian-language-weekly Zhyitia i 
slovo in Toronto. They denied the charges made by the visitors, 
and drew attention to the fact that anti-Communist Ukrainians 
were using the delegation’s report in their campaign against the 
U.S.S.R. In October 1969 the cpc took an important step to pla- 
cate the cpsu. The central committee of the cpc withdrew the 
report of the delegation to the Ukraine ‘“‘as an official document of 
the Party.” 

This move did not end the secret debate that had been going on 
since 1956 in Ukrainian Canadian circles associated with the crc. 
A growing number of Canadian tourists returned with stories that 
did not convey a picture of progress, happiness and material 
abundance in the Soviet Ukraine. Many of them also brought 
back the news that they were not allowed to visit their relatives in 
the Ukrainian countryside. The point was made often enough to 
induce some delegates to AUUC conventions to complain about 
restrictions on the movement of tourists in the Ukraine. 

The reaction of the Ukrainian Canadian Communists to these 
conflicting reports depended to a large extent on the positions they 
held in the cpc and the mass organizations for Ukrainians. While 
Salsberg and his friends took with them many party members of 
Jewish extraction when they left the cpec in 1956-1957, the 
Ukrainian rank-and-file of the cpc and AULUC was by and large 
inclined to accept the official Soviet version. The sceptics were 
prominent members of the mass organizations. In private several 
of them continued to press for further investigations, and chal- 
lenged the explanations given by party headquarters in Toronto 
and Kiev. 

The crc, however, did not retaliate with expulsion, except in 
the case of Kolasky. The party could not afford drastic solutions, 
because the dissenters still held a lot of influence among Ukraini- 
ans and they had not indulged in public criticism of the U.S.S.R. 
Nevertheless, there was a movement to bring these Ukrainians to 
heel. Several of Buck’s followers from the Prairies expressed such 
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sentiments, but they were hardly representative of the higher eche- 
lons of the cpc. Kashtan and his associates wanted to avoid fur- 
ther loss of membership and subscriptions to the party treasury. To 
achieve this, they had to manoeuvre carefully between competing 
pressure groups. They also had to dea! with missives from the 
CPsu, and not very subtle moves by members of the Soviet 
embassy in Ottawa. The Russians were eager to promote to key 
positions in the cpc and the mass organizations, the Ukrainian 
Canadian Communists who had given proof of loyalty to the 
Soviet cause. 

The continued identification of the cpc with the U.S.S.R. and 
the party’s isolation in Canadian politics had two major results in 
the 1960s. It led to the resignation of several intellectuals whom 
the cpc could ill afford to lose. Unlike the intellectuals who broke 
with the Communist movement in 1956-1957, these intellectuals 
left the cpc quite undramatically. Some merely declined to stand 
for re-election to leading party bodies in 1969, and then allowed 
their membership to lapse. In very few instances did the cpc 
broadcast the fact that they had left its ranks, let alone expel them 
for political deviation, although their departure was the result of 
growing political differences over a number of years. The disagree- 
ments revolved around the relationship between the crc and the 
cpsu and Communist tactics in Canada. The critics advocated 
looser links with Moscow and a stance such as the Italian Com- 
munist Party seemed to have achieved in its dealings with the 
cpsu. The cpc’s domestic policies also came under fire; at least 
one of those who gave up his party membership was in favour of a 
more sympathetic attitude towards French Canadians fighting for 
an independent Quebec. 

Those who left the party included two former members of the 
politbureau: John Boyd and S. B. Ryerson. Boyd was of Ukrain- 
ian extraction, had spent over thirty years in the Communist 
movement, and had worked for almost as long on the staff of 
Canadian Communist newspapers. Ryerson held a number of 
important positions in the party apparatus in Montreal and 
Toronto. For a time he also had been associated with the English 
edition of the organ of the Cominform in Bucharest. To most 
non-Communists he is best-known as the most sophisticated 
Marxist historian in Canada, the author of several books which 
threw new light on the forces which helped to shape the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The continuing identification of the cpc with the U.S.S.R. in 
the 1960s also made it more difficult for the Communists to appeal 
to the young. Despite the malaise among politically conscious stu- 
dents in the 1960s, the cpc was unable to replenish its ranks, 
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though the party leaders displayed some interest in the young even 
after the dissolution of the yct in 1942. 

The ycL was replaced by a Labor Youth Federation in the 
later stages of the war. Early in 1945, the Lpp toyed with the idea 
of launching a more broadly based youth organization as part of 
the Liberal-Labor Coalition proposal. Steps were taken to form a 
Federation of Democratic Youth.34 The plan was shelved in the 
wake of Duclos’ attack on Browder. 

In 1945 the Labor Youth Federation became the National Fed- 
eration of Labor Youth (NFLY). For three years the NFLY was 
largely a federation of the youth sections of mass organizations, 
like the auuc, the Finnish Organization and the United Jewish 
People’s Order. In 1948 the NFLY was transformed into an organi- 
zation based on individual membership. Young workers provided 
half the members, and high school students most of the remainder. 
University students associated with the Communist movement 
enrolled in the Lpp clubs established on several campuses. They 
took an active part in student politics and were elected to mock 
parliaments on half a dozen campuses. 

Elsewhere, young Communists engaged in various activities. 
They sold the Champion, the organ of the NFLY, for a time ran a 
youth parliament in Toronto, played a prominent role in several 
strikes and helped to build a railway in Yugoslavia before Stalin’s 
denunciation of Tito. In addition, the NFLY placed 


considerable emphasis upon Marxist book-learning, political 
action in line with (and often identical to) the campaigns of 
the Lpp, frequent meetings, monthly dues, heavy financial 
commitments, etc. 


In 1953 this type of organization was seen to beincompati- 
ble with the interests of Canadian socialist-minded youth, and 
a change was made in this ‘party like’ concept of the NFLY. 


An attempt was made 


to bring into the organization many young people who are 
not necessarily interested in studying Marxism or participat- 
ing in political campaigns, but who are interested in the NFLY 
program and activities. This was done by ‘‘lightening” the 
conditions of membership, by providing activities and by 
making clubs more attractive.35 


These changes did not “result in a rapid and constant growth of 
the NFLY.” Instead it continued to decline. It had 2,500 members 
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in 1947, about 800 in 1951-1952 and 600 on the eve of the party 
crisis in 1956. It was left to Bill Willmott, one of the more able 
NFLY leaders, to lament the fact that “‘we remain”’ [in 1956] an 
insignificantly small organization.” 

He advocated in place of the NFLY a more widely-based youth 
organization to foster patriotism and to compete 


with the best in other organizations: song groups of high cal- 
ibre, sports teams, dances, etc. ... our concept of campaigns 
should be changed, with a more flexible attitude towards 
forms and less pressure to carry out any one form, and more 
modest goals in each campaign. Most important of all, mem- 
bership should not include acceptance of a Marxist interpreta- 
tion of events, a condition that is not stated, but is in the 
conception of membership that many have.*¢ 


By the time the theoretical organ of the Lpp published these 
proposals, the NFLY, like the LPP, was in turmoil. Its secretary, 
Steve Endicott, and his predecessor Norman Penner, sided with 
Buck’s opponents during the crucial confrontations in the autumn 
of 1956. So did a number of young Communists, mainly in Mon- 
treal and Toronto, who left the Communist movement in disgust. 

The NFLY never recovered from the crisis. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to operate under the label of ‘‘Socialist Youth League’’, 
the yc. was launched again in May 1960. Frequent name changes 
did not increase the appeal of the Communist youth movement. 
Its ineffectiveness did, however, make it a source of controversy 
and recrimination in Communist ranks.?’? Some members blamed 
the state of the YCL on party officials, who neglected ‘‘youth 
work” and ignored the efforts of young Communists. Others com- 
plained that the party’s attitude to its youth organization was 
wrong. Several felt that, given the temper of the Canadian youth, a 
YCL closely associated with the cpc could not obtain appreciable 
support. A veteran Communist pointed out that there were com- 
rades who asked why so few youngsters were eager to join the CPC 
while the New Left had no difficulty in recruiting supporters. 
Hard-liners were sceptical of attempts to build a broadly based 
youth movement in which non- Marxists would be welcome. Some 
activists claimed that the creation of special youth clubs divided 
the party along age lines. Kashtan at one stage attributed the YCL’s 
lack of appeal to the “‘too conservative” image of the crc. 

Although the ‘‘youth question” was the subject of many discus- 
sions, informal or otherwise, and although the party bulletin View- 
point aired a variety of proposals which were tried out in turn in 
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the 1960s, the leaders of the cec found it difficult to decide on 
how to proceed. In 1964-1965 they allowed the central apparatus 
of the YCL to disintegrate. No sooner had the YcL disappeared for 
all practical purposes than the crc began insisting on the need for 
“a turn to the youth” and urged the rebuilding of the yct. The 
pressure to do so was evident, especially after the entry of Soviet 
troops into Prague. Some of the younger Communists who criti- 
cized Kashtan on several other issues opposed this Soviet move. 
Among them was the editor of Scan, the ycL organ, who was also 
a member of the central committee of the cpc. When he and 
several middle-rank Communists on the west coast were expelled 
from the cpc in the autumn of 1968, the Pacific Tribune accused 
him of removing “‘without authorization ...a substantial sum of 
money and the mailing plates of the magazine.” 

The leader of the cpc was aware of the difficulties faced by the 
party in its agitation among the young. He warned the delegates to 
the twentieth party congress in 1969 that the task of ‘‘building” a 
Communist youth organization “‘will not be easy.**}? His statement 
came at the end of a decade which saw a rapid increase in the 
number of students, including those specializing in the social sci- 
ences or exposed to some of the rudiments of Marxism, and the 
appointment of a significant number of university teachers who 
were highly critical of the established order. All these factors 
offered fertile ground for anyone wanting to question the basic 
assumptions of Canadian society and to advocate some form of 
socialism. The arrival of thousands of young Americans during the 
same decade strengthened the propensity to emulate American 
protest movements, which engaged in direct confrontation with the 
authorities in universities and elsewhere. 

The crc welcomed these stirrings at the universities, although, 
according to Kashtan, “‘our Party has been slow in understanding 
the underlying factors which give force to the growing rebellion 
among students.’* The questioning of Canada’s role in NATO, 
growing disenchantment with U.S. foreign policy and American 
politics in general, and widespread opposition among young Cana- 
dian intellectuals to American economic and cultural penetration, 
followed to some extent the approach pioneered by the crc. 

What was galling to party leaders and veterans was the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of those who denounced capitalism and 
the political system in North America were not associated with the 
cpec and showed no inclination towards joining it. Those who did 
not support the Maoists or Trotskyists sympathized with some 
segment of the New Left. The publications of the New Left drew 
their inspiration either from non-Soviet Communists like Che 
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Guevara, or from thinkers and militants who were not active in the 
pro-Moscow Communist parties in the 1960s. Some of these 
thinkers, like Herbert Marcuse, had even been attacked in Com- 
munist publications in the U.S.S.R. at the same time as in pro- 
Soviet journals in the West. 

The spokesmen of the New Left concentrated most of their fire 
on the economic and political Establishment in North America. 
Occasionally the U.S.S.R. would be attacked for its nuclear tests, 
for interfering in the affairs of East European countries, and for its 
unwillingness to give more concrete aid to revolutionary forces 
fighting the United States and its allies in the underdeveloped 
parts of the world. Economic reforms in the Soviet Union received 
short shrift, because they were regarded by the New Left as a 
concession to the consumer society which the radicals disliked in 
the New World. 

Another source of controversy between the cpc and the New 
Left was the failure of many radical students to look on the work- 
ing class as the vanguard of any meaningful movement for social 
change. Even more disturbing to the Communists was the unwill- 
ingness of most New Leftists to accept the need for a Leninist type 
of party, let alone to recognize the crc as the vehicle for the social 
and economic transformation of Canada. In so far as the New Left 
paid any attention to the cpc, which was very seldom, it was 
merely to deplore the chances that the cpc had missed in previous 
years and to castigate the Communists for their constant support 
of Soviet policies. 

These disagreements, compounded by differences of age and life 
style, contributed to the cpc’s difficulties in meeting the challenge 
of the New Left. Communist attitudes towards the New Left 
veered from dogmatic rejection of the proposals put forward by 
those who were neither Maoists not Trotskyists, to what was 
described by a leading Communist official, in a veiled attack on 
his colleagues, as ‘‘. . . the mistaken view that out of the New Left 
forces the party would grow in numbers and influence and the only 
obstacle to this was ‘our ingrained sectarianism’.”’*° 

Torn by conflicting proposals for “‘youth work”, enmeshed in its 
own past and half-aware that the inchoate New Left represented a 
wide range of shifting attitudes, the cpc found it impossible to 
rally these people who were among the most strident Canadian 
opponents of the status quo and most eager to confront anyone 
considered to be a representative of the Establishment. 

The main hope of the cpc lies in the probability that North 
American society will continue to breed articulate radical students, 
and that developments in North America will sooner or later bring 
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about a differentiation in their ranks. A growing number of these 
young people, the Communists believe, will realize that a closely 
knit organization based on the principles of Marxism-Leninism is 
absolutely necessary to create socialism, and will accept the cPpc as 
that organization. Modest increases in the numerical size of the 
YCL in the early 1970s offered a glimmer of hope to those party 
members who were well aware of the Communist failure to make 
an impact among students in the 1960s. 


Conclusion 


The Communist movement in Canada has been in existence for 
over fifty-five years. During that time it has sometimes been driven 
underground, while on other occasions it has operated as a politi- 
cal party with major electoral ambitions. At one time or another it 
has been active in practically every part of Canada west of Ottawa. 
It has also made periodic attempts to establish a network of party 
organizations in the Maritimes and Quebec. It has sold or distrib- 
uted party literature in large quantities. Its leaders have spoken on 
the radio and addressed crowds varying in size and enthusiasm. In 
one way or another most Canadians outside the Maritimes and 
Quebec have been exposed to at least some Communist slogans 
and have had the opportunity of buying Communist publications. 

The reactions of people who have come into contact with the 
Communists have varied a great deal. Most of them have been 
nonplussed or unimpressed, and given no further thought to the 
party and its program. Others have developed more definite views 
on the subject of the crc, ranging all the way from dismissing 
Communists as ‘“‘mugs and thugs”’ to the more flattering definition 
of the crc as the ‘“‘vanguard of the Canadian working class”’. 

Those who were prepared to probe deeper before making up 
their minds about the crc were invariably struck by the effort 
involved in launching and maintaining a viable Communist move- 
ment in Canada. No other political party in Canada expected its 
leaders and members to sacrifice so much of their time, energy and 
income. In return, the CPC offered few material incentives to 
most of its members, and little favourable publicity. Communists 
had to defend unpopular poiicies which repeatedly antagonized 
their compatriots when not leaving them indifferent. They were 
also kept busy on humdrum tasks which often produced mediocre 
results and provided few opportunities for self-aggrandizement out- 
side the Communist party. 

These sacrifices imposed such a strain on a person’s energy, 
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freedom, family life and powers of imagination that only a minor- 
ity of party members was willing to make the necessary effort over 
a long period of time. Most others displayed less zeal, or simply 
left the party in disappointment over what they had seen and what 
was expected from them. 

Those who remained in the party were moved by other consid- 
erations. The most important was a faith which was religious in its 
intensity. Moscow, as a leading Communist put it, was their 
“Mecca”, the Bolshevik revolution the harbinger of things to 
come, and victory in Canada not too far away. A prominent Com- 
munist in Alberta reflected this optimism when he confessed, in 
1929, that “‘the nearness of the world revolution” was ‘‘a fairly 
general existing opinion” for ‘ta number of years, at least for the 
first few years of the C.P. of C.””! 

The Depression provided another incentive to persevere. The 
breakdown of the old order seemed so obvious that, with a bit of 
imagination, party members could compare the situation in North 
America in 1931-1932 with that in Russia before the Bolshevik 
takeover. A member of the politbureau in the early 1930s 
expressed this mood when he wrote, “Were it not for a ‘perspec- 
tive’, I should feel like taking up a homestead.”” 

The successful struggle against Hitler, and Communist victories 
in eastern Europe and Asia, provided additional evidence that 
socialism was supplanting capitalism, and that the world was mov- 
ing in a direction desired by Canadian Communists. Sooner or 
later changes in Asia and Europe were bound to affect the nature 
of society in North America and the ratio of forces in Canada. 
This faith buoyed up the Communists when the tide was running 
against them during the Cold War. According to one of their 
Ontario leaders, after the Second World War they talked ‘tabout 
‘10 years’ to a socialist Canada.’? 

This faith in the inevitability of their victory was sustained by 
two factors. To begin with, most Communist leaders were self- 
taught men who thought that they had found, in the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine, an explanation for, and a solution to, both their 
own problems and the world’s ills. They absorbed what they could 
of the doctrine by hurriedly reading pamphlets and editorials, by 
attending party schools and by listening to speeches delivered by 
people sharing their own social and educational background. The 
material at their disposal may have seemed biased, simplistic and 
dreary to a scholar in his study; but to party officials and aspirants 
to party office this material confirmed what they already vaguely 
believed in, and provided them with additional arguments as they 
went about their daily work. 
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Their outlook can best be understood if one bears in mind that 
they did not consider themselves as merely members of a small 
party fighting an uphill battle, but as part and parcel of a world- 
wide movement that had many victories to its credit. McEwen 
explained this mood succinctly in a letter to his friends in Vancou- 
ver after watching the parade in Moscow on the anniversary of the 
October Revolution. 


When we meet, as we often do, in good comrade Betty’s 
room, we sometimes go away feeling we are only a small 
group of people who like to be together, but do not cut much 
ice in the scheme of things. A day in the Red Square banishes 
all such gloomy notions.‘ 


They were convinced that the Bolsheviks had built the prototype 
of a society in every way superior to what any Canadian govern- 
ment had done, or was likely to do, regardless of whether the 
old-line parties or the democratic socialists were in power. The 
achievements of the Bolsheviks were always contrasted with the 
failure of successive federal governments to deal with pressing 
Canadian problems. 

Second, the cpc was able to strengthen this belief in the 
uniqueness of the Soviet experiment through its party network and 
mass organizations. Its greatest victories were won among the 
unassimilated and poor East Europeans, living in isolated com- 
munities west of Ottawa, or leading a ghetto-like existence in cer- 
tain metropolitan centres before the days everyone owned a Tv and 
car. To them the CPC was not merely a party that would solicit 
their votes at election time and attack the powerful all the year 
round: it was also a movement which enriched their lives through a 
variety of cultural and recreational activities, which enabled them 
to maintain a link, however tenuous, with the part of Europe they 
came from, and which protected them, or at least gave the impres- 
sion of defending them, in a society that seemed alien and harsh. 

The leaders of the cpc attached a great deal of importance to 
extra-parliamentary activities. They realized that however great 
the emphasis on electioneering, that alone would not bring about 
the desired end. They knew from their own experience that the 
cpc could only broaden its narrow popular base by displaying 
great drive and imagination in the “day-to-day struggles of the 
masses.” The CPC, after all, won its most durable successes when it 
succeeded in merging into the communities where it agitated, 
when it became part of the ethnic scene, when it defended those 
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segments of society, urban or otherwise, which felt deprived or 
ignored by more conventional forces in Canadian politics. 

A disposition to accept simple explanations and solutions, and a 
readiness to apply certain organizational precepts borrowed from 
abroad and largely alien to the Canadian political system, created 
a Communist sub-culture in some parts of Canada. Its members 
led lives different from those of most Canadians. The attention 
they paid to events outside Canada, their sustained interest in pub- 
lic affairs, and their involvement in various organizations, set them 
as much apart from the non-Communists in whose midst they 
lived as did the views propagated by the Communists. 

To the outside world the members of this sub-culture presented 
a brave front, regardless of whether they pursued popular or unpo- 
pular policies. They claimed they had the answers, the organiza- 
tional know-how, and the men to resolve the dilemmas and cope 
with the crises that confronted Canadian society. The self- 
confidence they displayed in public stood them in good stead, until 
Khrushchev decided to lift the veil from Stalin’s record. The rami- 
fications of destalinization speeded up the decline of the Commun- 
ist movement in Canada, reducing it to a group of elderly and 
middle-aged men and women. In spite of bickerings over tactics 
and personalities, they stuck together because they had a great deal 
in common. Faith in the Soviet Union remained an important 
factor; force of habit was another. Hostility to the outside world 
was a third. And then there were memories of exploits in past days 
when they had made several notable constributions to the lives of 
thousands of Canadians. 

To begin with, it was largely under the impact of events in 
Russia between 1917 and 1920 that immigrants from eastern 
Europe became for the first time a definite force in Canadian 
politics, a force that neither the federal government nor the politi- 
cians in Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton could afford to ignore, 
however much they disliked the attitudes and activities of these 
pro-Communists. It was through the Communist movement that 
thousands of East Europeans broadened their horizons in Canada 
and acquired skills which, though rudimentary in many instances, 
enabled the immigrants to play a modest role in public life and 
community affairs as members, and later on as ex-members, of the 
CPC. 

The Communists taught them the advantages of group action in 
a mass society, the importance of applying pressure through cer- 
tain channels, the need for organization, punctuality and planning. 
The party gave them confidence by encouraging them to write arti- 
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cles for the Communist press, to speak at public meetings, and to 
perform simple tasks in various committees set up by the CPC to 
mobilize its forces and find allies. The acquisition of these skills 
speeded up their integration into capitalist society, increased their 
upward social mobility, and enriched their daily lives. They gained 
a feeling of accomplishment when they spoke under Communist 
auspices, and when non-Communists stopped to listen, argue or 
agree with them, supporting them at election time or marching 
behind them in demonstrations. 

The feeling of accomplishment, and of occasional euphoria 
when success seemed to warrant it, could not prevent doubt from 
creeping in during those frequent periods when, even with the best 
will, little could be done, although party leaders were insisting on 
greater efforts and were searching for scapegoats. Members 
responded to these pressures and investigations from above in two 
ways. Some, regardless of ethnic origin, displayed renewed zeal. 
Others showed less interest in their party assignments, with the 
result that those in charge were confirmed in their suspicions that 
the person under investigation was failing or unreliable. 

The suspect and the disenchanted often sought consolation in 
drink, the scourge of many a disappointed leader and militant 
whose political future was uncertain and whose days in the Com- 
munist movement were numbered. Once they left the cpc, there 
was a wide choice of roads to follow. A few found solace among 
the Trotskyists, others in the CCF-NDP. In many instances so great 
was their disappointment that nothing would induce them to make 
new sacrifices for any public cause. 

Their reasons for disappointment with the cpc covered a wide 
spectrum. People who had accepted the Communist explanation 
for the cPc’s isolation from the mainstream of Canadian politics, 
and the reasons for the party’s identification with the U.S.S.R., 
were often deeply disturbed by the cliquism, wire-pulling, spiteful- 
ness and abuse of authority existing at every level of the Commun- 
ist movement. Although these phenomena were not confined to 
Communist parties, they contributed to the high turnover of party 
members and the small numerical size of the cPc. 

Many of those who joined the cpc did so because they 
thought, or were led to believe, that the Communists were differ- 
ent from and superior to other mortals. They were disagreeably 
surprised when many manifestations of human frailty seemed 
more pronounced in the crc than in other organizations. The 
party’s hierarchical structure, its highly ambitious goals, drastic 
changes in the party line, and the heavy pressure to donate time 
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and money, created tensions which in turn produced uncomradely 
behaviour and contributed to many desertions. 

Others left simply because they were bored. The sight of the 
same old faces at party meetings in often dingy surroundings, the 
sound of the same voice expounding at great length the rudiments 
of Marxism-Leninism, the constant references to what Marx, 
Engels and Lenin had written, and the dreary jargon used to 
explain developments at home and abroad, drove hundreds of 
members away from the party. 

Not that a prolonged stay in the Communist movement was 
something that could easily be erased from one’s mind, even if one 
quickly found other friendships, causes and interests. For years to 
come many an ex-Communist was influenced by what he had 
learned as a party member about the nature of industrial society, 
its. evolution, the impact of imperialism, the role of a political 
organization. The knowledge gained as a member of the cPc 
affected the stand that many took in public affairs after leaving the 
Communist movement. 

Although scepticism had replaced faith, many ex-Communists 
retained their social conscience, which led them into involvement 
in community affairs, the trade unions and the CcF-NDP. Often 
their preference for gradual reforms marked their break with Sta- 
linist theories and practices they had resolutely defended in the 
past. By and large, the ex-Communists who did not abandon poli- 
tics altogether tended to support movements of social change. In 
many instances their influence after leaving the CPC-LPP was 
greater than it had been when they were Communist activists and 
leaders. By joining the NDP and placing their organizational 
know-how at its disposal, and at that of the trade union movement 
and certain pressure groups, they enabled other critics of the status 
quo to challenge established institutions and conventional wisdom 
with greater skill and self-confidence. This contribution cannot be 
acknowledged by the cpc because the failure to retain the mem- 
bership of people nursed and trained in the party raises too many 
awkward questions for party spokesmen. 

Another Communist contribution to the quality of Canadian 
life was the campaign on behalf of the unemployed. In the early 
stages of the Depression, the cpc was the only Dominion-wide 
political party which consistently fought alongside and on behalf 
of the unemployed, drew attention to their plight and demanded 
some action. The cpc-led campaign forced the authorities to grant 
more relief and to introduce unemployment insurance legislation. 

Less dramatic but equally important was the Communist role in 
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the unionization drive in the 1930s, which employers and various 
layers of government opposed. More than once, Communist initi- 
atives, zeal and organizational talents enabled the trade unions to 
survive and enrol more members. fronically, the pioneering work 
of the Communists helped to strengthen their rivals. Building on 
foundations laid in many instances by party members, the unions 
were able to attract hundreds of thousands of workers and take the 
credit for better working and living conditions across Canada. 

Over the years the Communists have made a number of other 
claims. They have insisted that they were the first to give warning 
about the American takeover of the Canadian economy, the first 
to draw attention to the less edifying aspects of American foreign 
policy, the first to suggest that the BNA Act be freely re-negotiated 
by the representatives of English and French-speaking Canada, the 
first to campaign for this or that piece of social legislation. 

Although some of these claims cannot be dismissed out of hand, 
the fact remains that the crc failed to generate much interest and 
support when it raised these and other controversial issues. Grow- 
ing awareness of these issues only came when they were raised by 
less radical critics, associated in many instances with the CCF-NDP, 
who roused public opinion and obliged the federal government to 
act. In the debates and campaigns which preceded government 
action, the original Communist initiative was seldom noted; groups 
and individuals opposed to the Communists received the credit. In 
many instances the non-Communists could argue in all honesty that 
they had reached certain conclusions independently of the Com- 
munists, whose viewpoint and proposals were unknown to them. 

The reasons for the Communist failure to change Canadian 
society become obvious considering the severe handicaps under 
which the Communists always operated. The ethnic composition 
of the party, the inability to strike deep roots among trade union- 
ists in the 1920s, the failure to retain that nucleus of intellectuals 
who served the party faithfully until the events of 1956, all this 
reduced the CPc-LPP to what Salsberg described as, ‘“‘by and large 
...a party of restricted groups and of specific electoral areas, of 
little islands in the great national scene.””* 

The established order did its best to ensure that the Communists 
would never become a major force in Canadian politics, nor, 
except in the latter stages of the Second World War, a leading 
force among Canadian labour. Anti-Communist propaganda, the 
harrying of activists, the victimization or threat of victimization of 
militants in some walks of life, and legal action, helped to mini- 
mize the Communist movement. 

Government measures against Communists, however, also 
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divided informed public opinion and led to controversies inside 
Parliament and out. They also raised the question of the extent to 
which Canadian political institutions lived up to the democratic 
ideal proclaimed by those in office. On several occasions confron- 
tation with the Communists exposed the dilemma of those who 
thought that liberal democracy faced a stark choice of either doing 
nothing, and watching helplessly while the Communists under- 
mined the Canadian political system and society, or of resorting to 
repressive measures against a small minority which did not share 
the same values as the great majority of the nation. By their reli- 
ance On coercion, these moderates revealed the limitations of their 
own liberalism, and their lack of faith in the ability of Canadians 
to cope with a genuinely revolutionary challenge by democratic 
means. The fact that the crc strongly supported the U.S.S.R. 
clouded the issue of civil rights. It enabled anti-Communists, eager 
to ban the cpc, to argue with some justification that the cpc was 
not an ordinary political party, and that it should be treated as an 
outpost of an ambitious great power. 

The Communists contributed to their own isolation by need- 
lessly antagonizing a wide spectrum of Canadian opinion. Often 
they only realized what damage they had done after it was too late. 
Nor did they improve matters by sometimes treating various dif- 
ferent shades of public opinion as one hostile bloc united in their 
desire to crush the Communists and the U.S.S.R. It was only after 
the Comintern line had changed that Buck could warn his col- 
leagues, ‘‘We cannot afford to lump all capitalist parties and move- 
ments into one heap.’ 

Communist jargon, many of their slogans, the sudden shifts in 
the party line, and their attempts to control any organization they 
could lay their hands on, repelled many people. Others were dis- 
suaded from joining by the crc association with and glorification 
of the Soviet Union. This was so pronounced a trait that some 
observers have attributed Communist defeats to the party’s identi- 
fication with a foreign power. Many ex-Communists would agree 
with this explanation. They remember only too well the shouts of 
“Moscow gold”’ or ‘‘Soviet agents’’ when they canvassed or spoke 
at public meetings. 

On the other hand, the association of the Canadian Communists 
with the U.S.S.R. was in many ways beneficial to the struggling 
Communist movement. Excluding financial assistance, the magni- 
tude of which is uncertain, the cpc derived several advantages 
from being part of a dynamic worldwide movement. It could bask 
in the glory of the Soviet Union whenever the U.S.S.R. presented 
an attractive face to the western world. It could point out that its 
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own proposals were not utopian because they had already been 
tried out and proved to work in the “‘socialist sixth of the world.” 
Some of its leaders were educated in establishments run by the 
cpsu. Although the training they received was often inappropriate 
under Canadian conditions, they gained insight into a society vir- 
tually unknown to most Canadians. 

More important perhaps was and is the Bolshevik insistance on 
certain organizational patterns such as democratic centralism, the 
system of cells, party fractions in mass organizations, the need for 
a nucleus of full-time officials, and the involvement of Finnish and 
Ukrainian Communists in the broader context of the Canadian 
Communist movement. It is doubtful whether the cPpc would have 
achieved such success as it did achieve, if it had not made great use 
of the experience of the cpsu and employed its limited manpower 
accordingly. The Comintern emphasis on extra-parliamentary 
activities, and on Popular Front tactics, also helped the cpc to 
strike deep roots and to blend into the Canadian scene. 

It is a moot point, however, whether Cpsu advice compensated 
for the grave errors committed by the cpc when it applied, or 
thought that it was applying, the advice and directives it received 
on other issues and occasions. More than once the Canadian 
Communists adopted Bolshevik policies, tactics and assessments of 
trends in the world economy that were highly controversial, to say 
the least. Attempts to transplant to North America plans and fore- 
casts prepared by people unfamiliar with conditions in Canada 
often had damaging consequences. 

All the major crises that shook the cpc-LpP and divided its 
leadership, all the losses of membership and influence, were caused 
by events and changes in other countries and other Communist 
parties. The electoral performance of the cpc-LpPp depended as 
much on what the U.S.S.R. did and stood for at the time, as on 
what the Canadian Communists had done or proposed to do at the 
riding or ward levels. Forecasts transmitted from Moscow and 
refurbished by leaders and theoreticians in Toronto, seldom 
increased the credibility of Communist propaganda in Canada. An 
Anglo-American war did not break out in 1929, a major slump did 
not materialize in the late 1940s, the Soviet Union did not provide 
its citizens with a standard of living superior to that of the leading 
industrial societies in the 1960s, the ‘“‘monolithic unity” of Com- 
munist parties did not survive Stalin’s death. 

Few Canadian Communist leaders were in a mood to question 
Soviet policies and prognostications in public, or to urge their 
supporters to do so. Buck epitomized their attitude when he settled 
an argument with Salsberg with the words, ‘“‘What is good for the 
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Central Committee of the Cpsu, is good enough for me.””’ Set in 
their ways, the elderly leaders of the cPc carried on as best and for 
as long as they could. Petty intrigues, as they jockeyed for posi- 
tions and favours, occupied much of their time. As always, they 
basked in any Soviet successes, and defended Soviet policies more 
or less convincingly. 

Their reliance on the Soviet model and Soviet initiatives has 
been criticized by their opponents in the political arena and by 
those who left the Cpc-Lpp in despair. And yet it must be remem- 
bered that the Communists did not pioneer in left-wing circles this 
reliance on Messiahs and foreign panaceas. Before 1914 small 
groups of socialists in Canada looked for inspiration and guidance 
south of the border, to a Daniel De Leon, to a Eugene Debs or to 
Bill Hayward. Many immigrants from the United Kingdom 
admired Keir Hardie. What was new in the case of the Commun- 
ists was the degree to which they were prepared to worship foreign 
leaders, support policies decided abroad, and ignore important 
evidence until foreign Communists took the initiative to draw 
attention to it. 

The only alternative to identification with the U.S.S.R. would 
have been a determined attempt to break, or at any rate considera- 
bly loosen, the close ties between the cpc and the cpsu. Such a 
policy would have created so much turmoil and confusion among 
Canadian Communists that the idea was never seriously enter- 
tained by most leaders of the cpc-Lpp. Nor did the 
ex-Communists’ repeated failure to form a strong revolutionary 
Marxist organization independent of Moscow encourage those 
who toyed with that idea in North America. 

Identification with the Cpsu thus became a mixture of convic- 
tion, habit and self-interest, buttressed by the realization that the 
CCF-NDP had largely pre-empted the field of left-wing politics. No 
matter how hard they worked, the Communists found it difficult to 
compete with the socialists. Whatever they had tried, had failed. 
They applied for affiliation to the CcF, only to be rebuffed. They 
tried to outdistance the CcF with electoral promises and a fairly 
large number of candidates in some federal and provincial elec- 
tions. Great was their disappointment when the votes were 
counted. For a short period they were prepared to give qualified 
support to the Liberals in order to further the Communist cause 
and to ‘‘by-pass” the Ccr. The ‘“‘Liberal-Labor Coalition” pro- 
posal exposed them to ridicule from both left-wing and right-wing 
socialists and did not help their claim that they were opposed to 
old-line parties. The only other policy they could have adopted 
would have been the dissolution of the CPC-LPP and the entry of its 
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members into the CcF-NDP. This the Communist leaders refused to 
countenance, because it would have meant the end of the Com- 
munist movement in Canada, and a dramatic denial of everything 
they had said and done since the early 1930s. 

Not that the cpc had much room for manoeuvre, once it 
4 became known that the ccr, unlike the Socialist Party in the 

United States, would remain a force in Canadian politics and that 
few prominent socialists were prepared to collaborate with the 
Communists on major issues. By and large the leaders of the 
CCF-NDP looked upon the crc as a mischievous if not an alien 
element in the ranks of the Canadian left and trade union move- 
ment, as a group of men and women who could not be trusted 
because they were devious and their first loyalty was to a foreign 
f power. J. S. Woodsworth held that belief from the early days of 
\ the ccr. Others accepted his interpretation with varying degrees of 
alacrity. After the Hitler-Stalin pact in 1939, most democratic 
socialist leaders displayed a fair degree of suspicion of the Com- 
munists and of Communist tactics, which they felt were bound to 
damage the unity, image and electoral appeal of the CCF-NDP. 

The socialists’ unwillingness to accept the Communists as part- 
ners had repercussions far beyond the ranks of the Canadian left. 
If the crc could not influence the socialists to any extent, how 
could the Communists hope to make an appreciable impact on the 
much larger body of voters who supported the old-line parties and 
were far less open to proposals for major social and economic 
reforms? 

Lack of major Communist victories in the trade unions in the 
1950s and most of the 1960s, and failure to bring about a rap- 
prochement between the crc and the ccF-NppP, relegated the Cpc 
to a position of a virtual outcast, publishing newspapers which few 4 
people wanted to buy, holding on precariously to a few unions, 
and controlling a number of ethnic organizations of elderly people. 
It was left to a party veteran, S. B. Ryerson, to remind his com- 
rades in 1969 that “we at best are no more than a barely marginal 
force.’’ 

Faced with such a bleak situation, the Communists leaders have 
consoled themselves and their followers by drawing attention to 
the more attractive episodes in the party’s past, as well as to the 
problems and crises in the non-Communist world. They also 
declare that the cpc could regain the influence it once wielded, if 
only members used the right tactics and displayed the zeal for 
which the militants were known in the 1930s. This hope cannot be 
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dismissed as bombast or wishful thinking of people trying to con- 
vince themselves and others that most of their efforts have not 
been in vain and that a bright future awaits the cpc. The history of 
Communism in Canada shows that the party is capable of rapid 
recovery and that it can make an impact in those areas where it 
meets no strong opposition from other groups concerned with 
moving Canadian society in a direction that will give less scope to 
private enterprise, and de-emphasizing the role of forces, institu- 
tions and organizations which shaped the course of Canadian his- 
tory before 1939. 

Whether the Canadian Communists will forge ahead or remain 
an obscure sect will depend on three factors: events abroad, over 
which Canadians have little control; forces that the CPC can set in 
motion; and the alternatives which the democratic socialists and 
the more traditional elements in Canada will offer in an increas- 
ingly complex society. The Communists understand this as clearly 
as do their political opponents. 
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